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4  moimMm  at  fomt  meuamcm* 

[N  the  erening  of  the  17th  March  1869,  CaptaSn  OmfmAf  prm 
a  fdte  at  Fort  Reliance.  Our  readers  must  not  at  onot 
imagine  a  grand  entertainment,  such  as  a  court  ball,  or  a 
musical  soir6e  with  a  fine  orchestra.  Captain  Craventy's  reception 
waa  a  rery  simple  affair,  yet  he  had  spared  no  pains  to  gira  it 
iclai. 

In  fact,  under  the  auspices  of  Corporal  Joliffe,  the  large  room  ok 
the  ground-floor  was  completely  transformed.  The  rough  walls, 
constructed  of  roughly-hewn  trunks  of  trees  piled  up  horizontally, 
were  still  visible,  it  ia  true,  but  their  nakedness  was  disguised  by 
inns  and  armour,  borrowed  from  the  arsenal  of  the  fort,  and  by  m 
English  tent  at  each  comer  of  the  room.  Two  lamps  suspended 
by  chains,  like  chandeliers,  and  provided  with  tin  reflectors,  relieved 
the  gloomy  apjJSbarance  of  the  blackened  beams  of  the  ceiling,  and 
sufficiently  illuminated  the  misty  atmosphere  of  the  room.  The 
narrow  windows,  some  of  them  mere  loop-holes,  were  so  encrusted 
with  hoar-frost,  that  it  was  impossible  to  look  through  them ;  but 
Iwo  ox  three  pieces  of  red  btiuting,  tastily  arranged  about  them, 
ehallenged  the  admiration  of  idl  who  entered.  The  floor,  of  rough 
Joists  of  wood  laid  parallel  ▼xth  each  other,  had  been  carefully 
■wept  by  Corporal  Joliffe.  No  sofas,  chairs,  or  other  modem  fiimi* 
tore,  impeded  the  free  circulation  of  the  guests.  Wooden  benchw 
half  fixed  against  the  walls,  hu^ie  blocks  of  wood  cut  with  the  axe, 
and  two  tahita  with  clumsy  legs,  were  all  the  appliances  of  luxury 
tke  aaloon  could  boas*  of.  But  the  partition  wall,  with  a  nanrow 
iant  laading  laAo  the  next  room,  waa  deooMted  in  m  flg^  alihi 
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oofltlj  uid  pictoresqne.  From  the  beams  hang  magnlfloent  Am 
adminblj  arranged,  the  equal  of  which  could  not  be  seen  in  tht 
more  fayonred  regions  of  Regent  Street  or  the  Perspectire-NewakL 
It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  fauna  of  the  ice-bound  North  were  ban 
represented  by  their  finest  skins.  The  eye  wandered  from  the  fui 
of  wolves,  grey  bears,  polar  bears,  otters,  wolverenes,  beavers,  muk 
rata,  water  polecats,  ermines,  and  silver  foxes ;  and  above  tUi 
display  was  an  inscription  in  brilliantly-coloured  and  artistieailj- 
Bha;»ed  cardboard — the  motto  of  the  world-famona  Hadstm'a  Baj 
Ooa^iany— 

"FEOPBLLB  OUTUH." 

^fieally,  Corponl  Joliffe,  you  have  surpassed  jonnwlf  i*  «I4 
Ckptain  Craventy  to  his  subordinate. 

"I  think  I  have,  I  think  I  have  !"  replied  the  Corporal;  '<biil 
honour  to  whom  honour  is  due,  Mrs  Joliffe  deserves  part  of  yoor 
eommendation ;  she  assisted  me  in  everything." 

**  A  wonderful  woman,  Corporal."  ^  :w 

**  Her  equal  is  not  to  be  found.  Captain.** 

An  immense  brick  and  earthenware  stove  occupied  the  eentre  of 
the  room,  with  a  huge  iron  pipe  passing  from  it  through  the  ceiling, 
and  conducting  the  dense  black  smoke  into  the  outer  air.  This 
■tove  contained  a  roaring  fire  constantly  fed  with  fresh  shovelfnli 
of  eoal  by  the  stoker,  an  old  soldier  specially  appointed  to  the  ser- 
▼ioe.  Now  and  then  a  gust  of  wind  drove  back  a  volume  of  smoke 
into  the  room,  dimming  the  brightness  of  the  lamps,  and  adding 
fresh  blackness  to  the  beams  of  the  ceiling,  whilst  tongues  of  flame 
shot  forth  from  the  stove.  But  the  guests  of  Fort  Heliance  thought 
little  of  this  slight  inconvenience ;  the  stove  warmed  them,  and  they 
could  not  pay  too  dearly  for  its  cheering  heat^  so  terribly  cold  wm 
It  outside  in  the  cutting  north  wind. 

Tlie  storm  could  be  heard  raging  without,  the  snow  fell  fasly  bo- 
coming  rapidly  solid  and  eoat'.ng  the  already  frosted  window  panes 
with  fresh  ice.  The  whistling  wind  made  its  way  through  the 
eranks  and  chinks  of  the  doors  and  windows,  and  occasionally  the 
rattling  noise  drowned  every  other  Round.  Presently  an  awful 
■ilence  ensued.  Nature  seemed  to  be  ^aking  breath ;  but  suddenly 
the  squall  recommenced  with  terrific  fury.  The  house  was  shaken 
to  its  foundations,  the  planks  cracked,  the  beams  groaned.  A 
stranger  less  accustomed  than  the  habUuis  of  the  fort  to  the  war  of 
tbe  oltments,  would  have  asked  if  the  end  of  tho  world  weio  warn, 
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Bat,  with  two  exceptions,  Captain  Craventy's  gnettt  troubled 
themselyes  iittle  about  the  weather,  and  if  they  had  been  outsid* 
they  would  hate  felt  no  more  fear  tlian  the  stormy  petrels  disport- 
ing themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  Two  only  of  the 
assembled  company  did  not  belong  to  the  ordinary  society  of  the 
ueighbourhood,  two  women,  whom  we  shall  introduce  when  we 
have  enumerated  Captaio  Craventy's  other  guests:  these  were, 
Lieutenant  Jaspar  Hobsou,  Sergeant  Long,  Corporal  Jolifife,  and  hit 
bright  active  Canadian  wife,  a  certain  Mac-Nab  and  his  wife,  both 
Scotch,  John  Bae,  married  to  an  Indian  woman  of  the  country,  and 
•ome  sixty  soldiers  or  employes  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
The  neighbouring  forts  also  furnished  their  contingent  of  guests,  for 
in  these  remote  lands  people  look  upon  each  other  as  neighbours 
although  their  homes  may  be  a  hundred  miles  apart.  A  good  many 
employ^}  or  traders  came  from  Fort  Providence  or  Fort  Resolution, 
of  the  Qreat  Slave  Lake  district,  and  even  from  Fort  Chippeway 
and  Fort  Liard  further  south.  A  rare  break  like  this  in  the 
monotony  of  their  secluded  lives,  in  these  hyberborean  regions, 
was  joyfully  welcomed  by  all  the  exiles,  and  even  a  few  Indian 
ehiefsy  about  a  dosen,  had  accepted  Captain  Craventy's  invi- 
tation. They  were  not,  however,  accompanied  by  their  wives, 
the  luckless  squaws  being  still  looked  upon  as  little  better  than 
slaves.  The  presence  of  these  natives  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  traders,  and  supply 
the  greater  number  of  furs  which  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  exchange  for  other  commodities.  They 
•re  mostly  Chippeway  Indians,  well  grown  men  with  hardy  con- 
■titntions.  Their  complexions  are  of  the  peculiar  reddish  black 
eolour  always  ascribed  in  Europe  to  the  evil  spirits  of  fairybnd. 
Iliey  wear  very  picturesque  cloaks  of  skins  and  mantles  of  fur,  with 
•  head-dress  of  eagle's  feathers  spread  out  like  a  lady^s  fan,  and 
quivering  with  every  motion  of  their  thick  black  hair. 

Such  was  the  company  to  whom  the  Captain  was  doing  the 
kononrs  of  Fort  Reliance.  There  was  no  dancing  for  want  of 
music,  but  the  "  buffet "  admirably  supplied  the  want  of  the  hired 
musicians  of  the  European  bails.  On  the  table  rose  a  pyramidal 
pudding  made  by  Mrs  JoIifTe's  own  hands;  it  was  an  immense 
truncated  cone,  composed  of  flour,  fat,  rein-deer  venison,  and  musk 
beef.  The  eggs,  milk,  and  citron  prescribed  in  recipe  books  were, 
\k  it  true,  wantini^  bat  their  aiMieuce  was  atoned  for  by  iU  huge 
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proportions  Mrs  Joliffe  served  out  slice  after  ilica  wit;li  llbeni 
bands,  yet  there  remained  enough  and  to  spare.  Piles  of  sandwidiei 
also  figured  on  the  table,  in  which  ship  biscuits  took  the  place  of 
thin  slices  of  English  bread  and  butter,  and  dainty  morsels  of  corned 
beef  that  of  the  ham  and  stuffed  veal  of  the  old  world.  Ths 
•liarp  teeth  of  the  Chippeway  Indians  made  short  work  of  the 
tough  biscuits;  and  for  drink  there  was  plenty  of  whisky  and  gin 
handed  round  in  little  pewter  pots,  not  to  speak  of  a  great  bowl  of 
punch  which  was  to  close  the  entertainment,  and  of  which  the 
Indians  talked  long  afterwards  in  their  wigwams. 

Endless  were  the  compliments  paid  to  the  Joliffes  that  eyening; 
bat  thty  deserred  them ;  how  zealously  they  waited  on  the  guests, 
with  what  easy  grace  they  distributed  the  refreshments !  They 
did  not  need  prompting,  they  anticipated  the  wishes  of  each  one. 
The  sandwiches  were  succeeded  by  slices  of  the  inexhaustible 
padding,  the  pudding  by  glasses  of  gin  or  whisky. 

"  No,  thank  you,  Mr  Joliffe." 

"  Ton  are  too  good.  Corporal ;  but  let  me  have  time  to  breathiw" 

"  Mrs  Joliffe,  I  assure  you,  I  can  eat  no  more." 

*  Corporal  Joliffe,  J  am  at  your  mercy." 

<*No  more,  Mrs  Joliffe,  no  more,  thank  yon !" 

Such  were  the  replies  met  with  on  every  side  by  the  lealoos  pair, 
but  their  powers  of  persuasion  were  such  that  the  most  reluctant 
yielded  in  the  end.  The  quantities  of  food  and  drink  consumed 
were  really  enormous.  The  hubbub  of  conversation  increased.  The 
soldiers  and  employ^  became  excited.  Here  the  talk  was  of  hunt* 
ing,  there  of  trade.  What  plans  were  laid  for  next  season  I  The 
entire  fauna  of  the  Arctic  regions  would  scarcely  supply  game 
enough  for  these  enterprising  hunters.  They  already  saw  bears, 
foxes,  and  musk  oxen,  falling  beneath  their  bullets,  and  pole-cats  by 
hundreds  caught  in  their  traps.  Their  imagination  pictured  the 
eostly  fius  piled  ap  in  the  magazines  of  the  Company,  which  was 
thiji  year  to  realise  hitherto  onheard  of  profits.  And  whilst  the 
spirits  thus  freely  circulated  inflamed  the  imagination  of  the 
Europeans,  the  large  doses  of  Captain  Craventy's  "fire-water* 
Imbibed  by  the  Indians  had  an  opposite  effect  Too  proud  to  shoU 
admiration,  too  cautious  to  make  promises,  the  taciturn  chiefs 
listeued  gniTely  and  silently  to  the  babel  of  voices  around  them. 

The  oaptain  enjoying  tSe  hurly  burly,  and  pleased  to  see  the 
poor  ptoplib  brought  back  m  it  were  to  the  dTilised  world,  enjoying 
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themMtlTM  so  thoroughly,  wm  here,  there,  and  ereiywlMn^ 
ing  all  inquiries  aboat  the  f^  with  the  woidn— 

*<AakJoliff^a■kJoliffel'' 

Afid  they  asked  Joliffe,  who  had  •  gndow  woid  to  wnrj' 
body. 

Some  of  those  employed  in  the  garrison  and  dvil  Mrtioe  dt 
Fort  Kelianoe  m^t  here  receive  a  few  words  of  speeial  notioe,  fof 
they  were  presently  to  go  through  experiences  of  a  most  terrible 
nature,  which  no  human  perspicacity  could  possibly  have  foreseen. 
Amongst  others  we  must  name  Lieutenant  Jaspar  Hobson,  Ser« 
geant  Long,  Corpora!  and  Mrs  Joliffe,  and  the  two  foreign  women 
already  aUuded  to,  in  whose  honour  CSaptain  CraTonty's  fAte  was 
giyen. 

Jaspar  Hobson  was  a  man  of  forty  yean  of  age.  Ho  was  ihcNrt 
and  sligh!^  with  little  mnscolar  power ;  bnt  a  force  of  will  which 
earned  him  successfully  through  all  trials,  and  enabled  him  to  rise 
superior  to  adverse  circumstances.  He  was  *'  a  child  of  the  Com- 
pany." His  father,  Major  Hobson,  an  Irishman  from  Dublin,  who 
liad  now  been  dead  for  some  time,  lived  for  many  yean  at  Fort 
Assiniboin  with  his  wife.  There  Jaspar  Hobson  was  bom.  His 
childhood  and  youth  were  spent  at  the  foot  of  the  Bochy  Moun^ 
tains.  His  father  brought  him  up  strictly,  and  he  became  a  man 
in  self-eontrol  and  courage  whilst  yet  a  boy  in  yean.  Jaspar 
Hobson  was  no  mere  htuter,  but  a  soldier,  a  bnve  and  intelligent 
officer.  During  the  struggles  in  Oregon  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany with  the  rival  companies  of  the  Union,  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  xeal  and  intrepidity,  and  rapidly  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 
His  well-known  merit  led  to  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  an 
expedition  to  the  north,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  explore  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Great  Boar  Lake,  and  to  found  a  fort  on  the  confines 
of  the  American  continent  Jaspar  Hobson  was  to  aet  out  on  his 
Jonmey  iearly  in  April 

If  the  lieutenant  was  the  type  of  a  good  officer.  Sergeant  Long 
was  that  of  a  good  soldier.  He  was  a  man  of  fifty  yean  of  age,  with 
a  rough  beard  that  looked  as  if  it  were  made  of  cocoa-nut  fibra 
Constitutionally  brare,  and  disposed  to  obey  rather  than  to  com- 
oiand,  he  had  no  ambition  but  to  obey  the  orden  he  reoeived— 
never  questioning  them,  however  strange  they  might  appear,  sever 
Masoning  for  himself  when  on  duty  for  the  Company — a  true  m^^M— 
la  vnitom ;  bnt  a  perfect  machine,  never  wearing  out ;  99m  om  the 
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much,  jat  never  showing  signs  of  fatigae.  Perhaps  Sergetnt  Long 
WM  rather  hard  upou  his  men,  as  he  was  upon  himself.  He  would 
not  tolerate  the  slightest  infraction  of  discipline,  and  merdlenlj 
ordered  men  into  confinement  for  the  slightest  neglect,  whilsl  ht 
himself  had  nerer  been  reprimanded.  In  a  word,  he  was  •  nuui 
bom  to  obey,  and  this  self-annihilation  suited  his  passire  tempers 
ment  Men  sach  as  he  are  the  materials  of  which  a  formidable 
army  is  formed.  They  are  the  arms  of  the  seryice,  obeying  a 
■ingle  head.  Is  not  this  the  only  really  powerful  organisation  t 
The  two  types  of  fabulous  mythology,  Briareus  with  a  hundred 
arms  and  Hydra  with  a  hundred  heads,  well  represent  the  two 
kinds  of  armies;  and  in  a  conflict  between  them,  which  would  bt 
rictorioust    Briareus  without  a  doubt  1 

We  haye  already  made  acquaintance  with  Corporal  Joliffe.  Ht 
was  the  busy  bee  of  the  party,  but  it  was  pleasant  to  hear  him  hum* 
ming.  He  would  hare  made  a  better  major-domo  than  a  soldiwj 
nnd  he  was  himself  aware  of  this.  So  he  called  himself  the  "  Cor- 
poral in  charge  of  details,"  but  he  would  have  lost  himself  a 
hundred  times  amongst  these  details,  had  not  little  Mrs  Joliffe 
guided  him  with  a  firm  hand.  So  it  came  to  pans,  that  Corporal 
Joliffe  obeyed  his  wife  without  owning  it,  doubtless  thinking  to 
himself,  like  the  philosopher  Sancho,  *'  a  woman's  advice  ii  no  luoh 
great  thing,  but  he  must  be  a  fool  who  does  not  listen  to  MbT 

It  is  now  time  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  two  foreign  women  already 
alluded  to  more  tlum  once.  They  were  both  about  forty  yean 
old,  and  one  of  them  well  deserved  to  take  first  rank  amongst  cele- 
brated female  travellers.  The  name  of  Paulina  Bamett,  the  rival 
of  the  Pfeiffers,  Tinnil^  and  Haimaires  of  Hull,  has  been  several  timei 
honourably  mentioned  at  the  meetings  of  the  Boy^  Geographical 
Society.  In  her  Journeys  up  the  Brahmaputra,  as  far  as  the 
mountains  of  Thibet,  across  an  unknown  comer  of  New  Holland, 
from  Swan  Bay  to  Uie  Qulf  of  Carpentaria,  Paulina  Bamett  had 
given  proof  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  traveller.  She  had  been  • 
widow  for  fifteen  yean,  and  her  passion  for  travelling  led  her  con* 
■kantly  to  tzplore  new^landsi  She  was  tall,  and  her  face,  framed 
in  long  braids  of  hair,  already  touched  with  white,  waa  (nil  of 
MMigy.  She  was  near-sighted,  and  a  doable  eye-glass  rested  upon 
her  long  itralght  nose,  with  its  mobile  nostri^f.  We  must  confess 
that  har  walk  waa  somewhat  masculine,  and  her  whole  appearanea 
waa  ragfistiw  «l  Bocal  power,  rather  than  of  female  graos^    SU 
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VM  an  EngUihwoiiuui  from  Torkahlre,  poaiwod  of  lOBt  f oiIuim^ 
Um  gTMter  part  of  which  was  «zpended  in  adTentarotu  ezpoditloni 
and  soma  uaw  lohema  of  exploration  had  now  brought  har  to  Fori 
RaUanaa.  Having  croued  the  equinoctial  regions,  she  waa  donbl- 
Isaa  anzii^is  to  penetrate  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  hyperborean. 
Her  presenea  at  the  fort  was  an  sTent.  The  gOTcmor  of  the 
Company  had  giren  her  a  special  letter  of  recommendation  to 
OH>tidn  Cravan^,  aeeordlng  to  which  the  latter  was  to  do  all  in  hia 
power  to  forward  the  design  of  the  celebrated  traveller  to  reach  the 
borders  of  the  Aretie  Ocean.  A  grand  enterprise  I  To  follow  in 
the  steps  of  Heame,  Mackenxie,  Bae,  Franklin,  and  others.  What 
fiidgnes,  what  triala,  what  dangers  would  have  to  be  gone  throngh 
in  the  oonfliet  with  the  terrible  elements  of  the  Polar  climate  I  How 
eonld  a  woman  dare  to  ventare  where  so  many  explorers  have  drawn 
back  or  perished  t  Bat  tibe  stranger  now  shut  np  in  Fort  Reliance 
waa  no  ordinary  woman ;  she  was  Paulina  Bamet^  a  laureate  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

We  must  add  that  the  celebrated  trareller  was  accompanied  by 
a  servant  named  Madge.  This  faithful  creature  was  not  merely  a 
servant,  but  a  devoted  and  courageous  friend,  who  lived  only  for 
her  mistresa.  A  Scotchwoman  of  the  old  type,  whom  a  Caleb 
might  have  married  without  loss  of  dignity.  Madge  was  about  five 
years  older  than  Mrs  Bamett,  and  was  tall  and  strongly  built  The 
two  were  on  the  most  intimate  terms;  Paulina  looked  upon  Madge  as 
an  elder  sister,  and  Madge  treated  Paulina  as  her  daughter. 

It  was  in  honour  of  Paulina  Barnett  that  Captain  Craventy  waa 
thla  svening  treating  b'«  employ^  and  the  Chippeway  Indiansi  In 
foet»  the  lady  traveller  was  to  join  the  expedition  of  Jaspar  Hobson 
fbr  the  exploration  of  the  north.  It  was  for  Paulina  Barnett  that 
Um  large  saloon  of  the  factory  resounded  with  joyful  hurraha.  And 
H  waa  uo  wonder  that  the  stove  oonsnmed  a  hundredweight  of  coal 
M  this  memorable  evening,  for  the  cold  outaide  was  twenty-foui 
iegrees  Fahrenheit  below  aero,  and  Fort  Reliance  is  situated  ii 
•1*  47'  N.  Lat.  at  laast  firar  degrees  from  tha  Polar  drela. 
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nor  MUDsoi/s  sir  fum  comfjmw, 

lAPTAINOraTtiitff* 
«<MnBarnettr 

**  What    do   yoa    fhink  of  your  liraienaaf^  Jupa 
HobMnt" 

**  I  think  he  is  an  officer  who  will  go  fur.* 

"  What  do  yon  mean  by  the  words,  Will  go  lurt  Do  yoa  maaa 
that  he  will  go  beyond  the  Twen^  fourth  parallel  f  " 

Captain  Oraventy  could  not  help  smiling  at  Mrs  Paulina  Bamett's 
question.  They  were  talking  together  near  the  storey  whilst  tht 
guests  were  passing  backwards  and  forwards  betwesn  tht  eating 
and  drinking  tables. 

**  Madam,"  replied  the  Captain,  **  all  that  a  man  ean  do,  wOl  ba 
done  by  Jaspar  Hobson.  The  Company  has  charged  him  to  explora 
tiie  north  of  their  possessions,  and  to  establish  a  factory  as  near  as 
poaaibla  to  the  confines  of  tiie  American  continent^  and  he  win 
esUblishit" 

**  Tliat  la  a  giwl  nsponsibUitj  for  Uentenant  Hobaoii  I*  uUi 
the  traTeller. 

*<  It  is,  Madam,  bat  Jaipar  Hobson  baa  never  yet  drawn  back 
from  a  task  imposed  npon  him,  however  formidable  it  may  hare 
appeared."  "^ 

<*I  ean  qnite  beliera  ft,  Captain,"  repUed  Mrs  Banetl,  "and  m 
shall  now  see  the  Lieutenant  at  work.  Bat  what  induces  the  Com- 
pany to  eonstmct  a  fort  on  the  shores  of  the  Aictio  Ocean  t " 

**Thi8j  have  a  powerful  motive.  Madam,*  replied  the  Captaia 
*  I  may  add  a  doable  motive.  At  no  vesgr  distant  date,  Rossia  will 
probably  ceda  her  American  possessions  to  the  Qovemment  of  the 
United  Statea.^  When  this  cession  has  taken  place,  the  Company 
will  find  aeesM  to  the  Facifie  Ocean  extremely  diflteolt,  nnless  tlie 
V«HHp«t  paiiige  diaoovared  by  M*Clara  be  pnetieaUa    IVau 
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•Eplorationa  will  decide  thii,  for  the  Admiraltj  !•  ftbcmt  to  Mod  • 
Tenel  which  will  coast  along  the  North  American  eontinent,  from 
Behring  Strait  to  Coronation  Qnl^  on  the  eaatarn  aide  of  whldi  the 
ft\ew  fort  ia  to  be  established.  If  the  enterprise  succeed,  this  point 
will  become  an  important  factory,  the  centre  of  the  northern  fof 
tn\de.  The  transport  of  furs  aeross  the  Indian  territories  inrolTes 
a  VMt  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  whereas,  if  the  new  ronte  be 
aTailable,  steamers  will  take  them  from  the  new  fort  to  the  Padfle 
Ocean  in  a  few  days.** 

"  That  would  indeed  be  an  important  result  of  the  enterprlsa,  if 
this  North-west  passage  can  really  be  used/'  replied  Mrs  Paulina 
Bamett;  "  but  I  think  you  spoke  of  a  double  motiVe.'* 

«'  I  did,  Madam,"  said  the  Captain,  *'  and  I  alluded  to  a  matter  of 
vital  interest  to  the  Company.  But  I  must  beg  of  you  to  allow  me 
to  explain  to  you  in  a  few  words  how  the  present  state  of  things 
came  about,  how  it  is  in  fact  that  the  rery  source  of  the  trad*  of 
this  once  flourishing  Company  is  in  danger  of  destruction." 

The  Captain  then  proceeded  to  give  &  brief  sketch  of  the  histoiy 
of  the  famous  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

In  the  earliest  times  men  employed  the  skins  and  furs  of  animab 
as  clothing.  The  fur  trade  is  therefore  of  very  great  antiquity. 
Luxury  in  dress  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  sumptuary  laws 
were  enacted  to  control  toe  great  extravagance,  especially  in  furs,  for 
which  there  was  a  positive  passion.  Yair  and  the  furs  of  Siberian 
squirrels  were  prohibited  at  the  middle  of  the  12th  century. 

In  1553  Russia  founded  several  establishments  in  the  orthen; 
steppes,  and  EnglaLd  lost  no  time  in  following  her  example.  TIk 
trade  in  sables,,  ermines,  and  beavers,  was  carried  on  through  the 
agency  of  ilie  Samoiedvw ;  but  during  the  reign  of  Eliaabeth,  a  royal 
decree  restricted  the  use  of  costly  furs  to  such  an  extent,  that  fbi 
several  years  thin  branch  of  industry  was  completely  paralysed. 

On  the  2nd  May,  1670,  a  licence  to  trade  in  furs  in  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Territory  wa»  granted  to  the  Company,  which  numbered  several 
men  of  high  rank  amongst  its  shareholders  :  the  Duke  of  York,  tht 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  kc  Its  capital  waa 
then  only  £8420.  Private  companies  were  formidable  rivals  to  Its 
success ;  and  French  agents,  making  Canada  their  headquMier% 
▼entved  on  haiardous  but  most  lucrative  expeditions.  The  aedvt 
eompetition  of  these  bold  hunters  threatened  the  veiy  ttistnitTt  of 
the  infant  Company. 
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The  oonqatift  of  Ouiada,  however,  somewhat  lessened  the  dangw 
of  its  position.  Three  years  after  the  taking  of  Qaebec,  1776,  Uis 
for  trade  reoeiyed  a  new  impulse.  English  traders  became  familial 
with  the  diflkulties  of  trade  of  this  kind;  they  learned  the 
eostoms  of  the  eoontry,  the  ways  of  the  Indians  and  their  system 
of  exchange  of  goods,  bat  for  all  this  the  Company  as  yet  made  no 
profits  whaterer.  Moreover,  towards  1784  some  merchants  of 
Montreal  combined  to  explore  the  far  country,  and  founded  thut 
powerfal  North-west  Company,  which  soon  became  the  centre  of  the 
fu  trade.  In  1798  the  new  Company  shipped  furs  to  the  value  of 
DO  leas  than  XI  20,000,  and  the  existence  of  the  Hadson's  Big 
Company  was  again  threatened. 

We  mast  add,  that  the  North-west  Company  shrank  from  no  ael» 
however  iniqaitoos,  if  its  interests  were  at  stake.  Its  agents 
imposed  on  their  own  employds,  speculated  on  the  misery  of  the 
Indians,  robbed  them  when  they  had  themselves  made  them  drunk, 
setting  at  defiance  the  Act  of  Parliament  forbidding  the  sale  of 
s])iritHous  liquors  on  Indian  territory ;  and  consequently  realising 
immense  profits,  in  spite  of  the  competition  of  the  various  Russian 
and  American  companies  wb'ch  had  sprung  up — the  American  Fur 
Company  av  'ougst  othe^-u,  founded  in  1809,  with  a  capital  of  a 
million  of  dollars,  which  was  carrying  on  operatiims  on  the  west 
of  the  Rooky  Mountains. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  probably  in  greater  danger  ol 
ruin  than  any  other ;  bat  hi  1821,  after  much  discussion,  a  treaty  was 
made,  in  accordance  with  which  its  old  rival  the  North-west  Company 
became  amalgamated  with  it,  the  two  receiving  the  common  tiUe  of 
**The  Hadson's  Bay  Far  Company." 

Now  the  only  rival  of  this  important  association  is  the  Amerioan 
Bt  Loois  Far  Company.  The  Hadson's  Bay  Company  has  nnmerons 
establishments  scattered  over  a  domain  extending  over  3,700,000 
square  miles.  Its  principal  factories  are  situated  on  James  Bay, 
at  the  month  of  the  Severn,  in  the  south,  and  towards  the  frontiers 
of  Upper  Canada,  on  Lakes  Athapeskow,  Winnipeg,  Superior, 
Methye,  BaHalo,  and  near  the  Colombia,  Mackenrie,  Saskatohewaaf 
nnd  AMiniboi&  livers,  Aa  Fort  York,  commanding  the  coarse  ol 
the  liver  Ntiaoii,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Company,  and  eontaini 
Hi  prineipal  for  depdt  Moreover,  hi  1842  it  took  a  lease  of 
■11  the  BoaiiaB  ertaWishments  in  North  AmeilM  it  an  animal 
saal  fl  M¥^W^  m  that  it  is  now  workins  on  ita  oim  aeeooal 
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the  TMt  tracts  of  country  between  the  Misaiisippi  Mid  tha  Pfedfio 
Ocean.  It  has  sent  out  intrepid  explorers  in  ererj  direetloB* 
Heame,  towards  the  Polar  Sea,  in  1770,  to  the  discovery  of  th«  Qof^ 
permine  River ;  Franklin,  in  1819  to  1822,  along  6550  miles  of  tkt 
American  coast ;  Mackenzie,  who,  after  having  discovered  the  liTii 
to  which  he  gave  his  name,  reached  the  shores  of  the  Pacifie  d 
52*  2V  K.  Lat.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  quantities  of  skini 
and  furs  despatched  to  Europe  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ia 
183S-34,  which  will  give  an  exact  idea  of  the  extent  of  its  tnde  »— 


Bearera,  . 

• 

1,074 

Skins  and  younf  Baaven^          • 

r  9a,3M 

MtukRata,         .           .           •           . 

.    MI.OOS 

Badfen^. 

1,0M 

Bean, 

7,411 

Ermittfli^ 

4n 

Foxes,     .           4 

9»087 

Lynxes,  •           , 

.      14,85S 

Sables,    .            , 

.      64,490 

Poleeata, . 

,      85,100 

Otters,    . 

,      82,80t 

Kaooons,. 

71S 

•wans,    . 

»       7,01t 

Wolves,  .           , 

8,484 

Wolverines, 

U71 

8ach  figures  ought  to  bring  in  a  large  profit  to  the  Hndeoa*! 
Bay  Company,  but  unfortunately  they  have  not  been  maintained, 
and  for  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  decreasing. 

The  cause  of  this  decline  was  the  subject  of  Captain  Craventy'i 
explanation  to  Mrs  Paulina  Bamett. 

'*  Until  1839,  Madam,"  said  he,  "  the  Company  was  in  a  flonridi' 
ing  condition.  In  that  year  the  number  of  furs  exported  was 
2,350,000,  but  since  then  the  trade  has  gradually  declined,  and 
this  number  is  now  reduced  by  one-half  at  least ** 

'*  But  what  do  you  suppose  is  the  cause  of  this  extrarordinary 
decrease  in  the  exportation  of  fnrs  1 "  inquired  Mrs  Bamett 

"The  depopulation  of  the  hunting  territories,  caused  by  the 
activity,  and,  I  must  add,  the  want  of  foresight  of  the  hunters. 
The  game  was  trapped  and  killed  without  mercy.  These  massacres 
were  oondncted  in  the  most  reckless  and  short-dghted  fashion. 
Even  females  with  young  and  their  little  ones  did  not  escppe.  Th« 
innseqnenoe  is,  that  the  animals  whose  fur  is  Talaabla  have  become 
«xtK«mel7  nra.    The  otter  hM  ahnost  entirely  diMppewed,  and  ii 
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6r1y  to  be  found  near  the  islands  of  the  North  Paoifio.  Small 
colonies  of  beavers  hare  taken  refuge  on  the  shores  of  the  most  di»> 
tant  riyers.  It  is  the  same  with  many  other  animals,  compelled  to 
flee  before  the  invasion  of  the  hunters.  The  traps,  once  crowded 
with  game,  are  now  empty.  The  price  of  skins  is  rising  jost  when 
a  great  demand  exists  for  furs.  Hnnt^srs  have  gone  away  in  disgnsl^ 
leaving  none  but  the  most  intrepid  and  indefatigable,  who  now 
ptnetrate  to  the  very  confines  of  the  Amer:can  continent." 

"  Tes,"  said  Mrs  Paulina  Barnett,  "  the  fact  of  the  fur-beariiig 
animals  having  taken  refuge  beyond  the  polsr  circle,  is  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  Company's  motive  in  founding  a  factory  on  the 
borders  of  the  Arctic  Ocean." 

"Not  only  so.  Madam,**  replied  the  Captain,  "the  Company  iaalao 
sompelled  to  seek  a  more  northern  centre  of  operations,  for  an  Ks\ 
of  Parliament  has  lately  greatly  reduced  its  domain.'' 

*'  And  the  motive  for  this  reduction  1 "  inquired  the  traveller. 

"  A  very  important  question  of  political  economy  was  involved, 
Madam ;  one  which  could  not  fail  greatly  to  interest  the  statesmen 
of  Qreat  Britain.  In  a  word,  the  interests  of  the  Company  and 
those  of  civilisation  are  antagonistia  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
Company  to  keep  the  territory  belonging  to  it  in  a  wild  uncnlti- 
fated  condition.  Every  attempt  at  clearing  ground  was  pitilessly 
put  a  stop  to,  as  it  drove  away  the  wild  animals,  so  that  the  mono- 
poly enjoyed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  detrimental  to 
all  agricultural  enterprise.  All  questions  not  immediately  relating 
to  their  own  particular  trade,  were  relentlessly  put  aside  by  the 
governors  of  the  association.  It  was  this  despotic,  and,  in  a  certain 
sense,  immoral  system,  which  provoked  the  measures  taken  by  Par* 
liament,  and,  in  1837,  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Coknial 
Secretary  decided  that  it  was  necessary  to  annex  to  Canada  all  the 
fierritories  suitable  for  cultivation,  such  as  the  Bed  River  and  Sas> 
katchewan  districts,  and  to  leave  to  the  Company  only  that  portion 
of  its  land  which  appeared  to  be  incapable  of  future  civiliaatioiL 
The  next  year  the  Company  lost  the  western  slopes  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  which  it  held  direct  from  the  Colonial  Office,  and  yon 
will  now  understand,  Madam,  how  the  agents  of  the  Company,  hav- 
ing lost  their  power  over  their  old  territories,  are  determined  before 
living  up  their  trade  to  try  to  work  the  little  known  countries  of 
the  north,  and  so  open  a  communication  with  tho  Pacific  by  meaaf 
of  tho  North-wett  pasiagik'' 
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Ifn  Paiilina  Barn«it  wm  now  well  informed  m  to  the  ulterioi- 
projeoto  of  the  celebrated  Company.  Captain  Crarenty  had  giTW 
her  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  aitoation,  and  it  ia  probable  he  would 
hare  entered  into  further  detaila,  had  not  an  incident  eut  ihoit  hit 
harangue. 

Corporal  Jolilfe  announced  in  a  loud  Toioe  that,  with  Mn  Joliffeli 
Moistanoe,  he  waa  about  to  mix  the  punch.  Thia  newa  waa  recolTed 
M  it  deaenred.  The  bowl— or  rather,  the  basin — was  filled  with 
the  precious  liquid.  It  contained  no  leas  than  ten  pints  of  coarse 
rum.  Sugar,  measured  out  by  Mrs  Joliffe,  waa  piled  up  at  th« 
bottom,  and  on  the  top  floated  slices  of  lemon  shrivelled  with  age. 
Nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  light  this  alcoholic  lake,  and 
the  Corporal,  match  in  hand,  awaited  the  order  of  his  Captain,  as  if 
he  were  about  to  spring  a  mine. 

*"  All  right,  Joliffe  1 "  at  last  said  Captain  Craventy. 

The  light  was  applied  to  the  bowl,  and  in  a  moment  tho  pundi 
was  in  flames,  whilst  the  guests  applauded  and  clapped  their  hands. 
Ten  minutes  afterwards,  full  glasses  of  the  delightful  beverage  were 
circulating  amongst  the  guests,  fresh  bidders  for  them  coming  for- 
ward in  endless  succession,  like  speculators  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

"  Hurrah  1  hurrah  1  hurrah  I  three  cheers  for  Mrs  Bamett  1  A 
cheer  for  the  Captain." 

In  the  midst  of  these  joyful  shoati  cries  were  heard  from  outside 
Silence  immediately  fell  upon  the  company  assembled. 

*' Sergeant  Long,"  aaid  the  Captain,  <'go  and  see  what  k  tha 
natter." 

And  at  his  chiefs  Mder,  the  Semeant^  leering  his  glaas  nnfaiAil, 
kit  the  roook 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

d  SAVANT  THAWMDk 

[finOEAKT  LONG  hastened  to  the  mmrow 

which  opened  the  outer  door  of  the  fort,  and  heard  the 
cries  redoubled,  and  combined  with  violent  blows  on  the 
postern  gate,  surrounded  by  high  walls,  which  gave  access  to  the 
eoart  The  Sergeant  pushed  open  the  door,  and  plunging  into  the 
snow,  already  a  foot  deep ;  he  waded  through  it,  although  half- 
blinded  by.  the  cutting  sleet,  and  nipped  by  the  terrible  cold. 

''What  the  devil  does  any  one  want  at  this  time  of  night f** 
exclaimed  the  Sergeant  to  himself,  as  he  mechanically  removed  the 
heavy  bars  of  the  gate  ;  "  none  but  Esquimaux  would  dare  to  brave 
such  a  temperature  as  this  1 " 

**  Open  i  open  1  open  I "  they  shouted  from  without. 

"I  am  opening,"  replied  Sergeant  Long,  who  really  seemed  to  bt 
a  long  time  about  it. 

At  last  the  door  swung  open,  and  the  Sergeant  was  almost  npeet 
1^  a  sledge,  drawn  by  six  dogs,  which  dashed  past  him  like  a  flash 
of  lightning.  Worthy  Sergeant  Long  only  just  escaped  being  crushed, 
but  he  goi  up  without  li  murmur,  closed  the  gate,  and  returned  to 
the  house  at  his  ordinary  pace,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  rate  of  seventy- 
five  strides  a  minute. 

But  Captain  Craven^,  Lieutenant  Jaspar  Hobson,  and  Corporal 
Joliffe  were  already  outside,  braving  the  intense  cold,  and  staring 
at  the  sledge,  white  with  snow,  which  had  just  drawn  up  in  front 
of  them. 

A  nun  completely  enveloped  in  fan  now  diieended  froai  li 

*Fort  Reliance t **  he  inquired. 

''The  same,**  replied  the  Captaia. 

"  Captain  Crftventy  t " 

''Behold  himi    Who«rejo«t* 

"  ▲  eonrier  of  the  Con^MU^.* 

"'AMyonaloiMl* 
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**  No^  I  bring  a  tnTeller." 

"A  trayeller  1  And  what  doet  he  wantt" 

^He  is  eome  to  see  the  moon." 

At  this  reply,  Captain  Crayenty  said  to  himielf  the  num  nrail  %e 
A  fool  But  there  waa  no  time  to  announce  this  opinion,  for  the 
eonrier  had  taken  an  inert  mass  from  the  sledgd,  a  L^d  af  bag 
covered  with  snow,  and  was  abont  to  carry  it  into  the  honic^  when 
tthe  Captain  inquired — 

"What  is  that  bag!* 

<*  It  is  my  traveller,"  replied  the  ooarisB> 

«  Who  is  this  traveller  t" 

"  The  astronomer,  Thomaa  BhMk." 

"Bat  he  is  frozen." 

**WeIl,  he  most  be  thawed.**  , 

Thomas  Black,  carried  by  the  Sergeant,  the  Corporal,  and  the 
eonrier,  now  made  his  entrance  into  the  house  of  the  fort,  and  was 
taken  to  a  room  on  the  first  floor,  the  temperature  of  which  was 
bearable,  thanks  to  a  glowing  stove.  He  was  laid  upon  a  bed,  and 
the  Captain  took  his  hand. 

It  was  literally  froaon.  The  wrappers  and  furred  mantled,  in 
which  Thomas  Black  wt  railed  up  like  a  parcel  requiring  care,  were 
removed,  and  revealed  a  man  of  about  fifty.  He  w^  short  and 
stout,  his  hair  was  already  touched  with  grey,  his  beard  was  un* 
tripmied,  his  eyes  were  closei,  and  his  lips  pressed  together  as  if 
glued  to  one  another.  If  he  breathed  at  all,  it  was  so  slightly  that 
tile  £rost-work  on  the  windows  "^rould  not  have  been  aftected  by  it. 
Joliffe  undressed  him,  and  turned  him  rapidly  on  to  his  face  and 
back  again,  with  the  words— 

*'  Come,  oome,  sir,  wh«a  do  you,  mean  to  return  io  conselone- 
nsBst" 

But  the  visitor  who  Iwd  arrived  in  soi  strange  a  manner  showed 
no  signs  of  returning  life,  and  Corporal  Joliffe  could  think  of  no 
better  means  to  restore  the  loit  vital  ^Aeat  than  to  give  him  a  bath 
In  the  bowl  of  hot  punch. 

Very  happily  for  Thomas  BLAck,  however,  Lieutenant  Jasper 
Hobeon  had  another  idea. 
**  Snow,  bring  srjow  1 "  he  cried. 

There  was  plenty  of  it  in  the  court  of  Fort  Bollanee; — and 
whilst  the  Sergeant  went  to  fetch  the  snow,  Joliffe  removed  all 
the  •itroBomet^j  eiothea.    The  body  of  the  unfortunate  man  wm 
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covered  with  white  frost-bitten  patches.  It  wm  urgently  nace*- 
Mry  to  restore  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  affected  por- 
tions. This  result  Jaspar  Hobson  hoped  to  obtain  by  vigorona 
friction  with  the  snow.  We  know  that  this  is  the  means  generally 
•mployed  in  the  polar  countries  to  set  going  afresh  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  arrested  by  the  intense  cold,  even  as  the  riven  are 
•rrested  in  their  courses  by  the  icy  touch  of  winter.  Sergeant 
Long  soon  returned,  and  he  and  Joliffe  gave  the  new  arrival  such 
fi  rubbing  as  he  had  probably  never  before  received.  It  was  no 
■oft  and  agreeable  friction,  but  a  vigorous  shampooing  most  lustUy 
perforrced,  more  like  the  scratching  of  a  curry-comb  than  the 
earesses  of  a  human  hand. 

And  dmlng  the  operation  the  loquacioui  Corporal  continued  to 
•xhort  the  imconsciou/?  traveller. 

«Come,  4U)me,  sir.  What  do  yon  ir>an  by  getting  frozen  likt 
this.     Now,  don't  be  to  obstinate  1 " 

Probably  it  ^aa  obstinacy  which  kept  Thomas  Black  from  deign- 
ing to  show  a  sign  of  life.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  rubben 
began  to  despair,  and  were  about  to  discontinue  their  exhausting 
efforts,  when  the  poor  man  sighed  several  times. 

**  He  lives ;  he  is  coming  to  1 "  cried  Jaspar  Hobson. 

After  having  warmed  the  outside  of  his  body,  Corporsd  Joliffe 
hurried  to  do  the  same  for  the  inside,  a~id  hastily  fetched  a  few 
glaaset  of  the  punch.  The  traveller  really  felt  much  revived  by 
them ;  the  colour  returned  to  his  cheeks,  expression  to  his  eyes,  and 
words  to  hia  lips,  so  that  Captain  Craventy  began  to  hope  that  he 
should  have  an  explanation  from  Thomas  Black  himself  of  his  strange 
Mrrival  at  the  fort  in  such  a  terrible  condition. 

At  last  the  traveller,  well  covered  with  wraps^  lOM  on  Mok  fSSmrn 
•nd  said  in  »  voice  still  faint- 
Tort  Reliance  t " 

''The  same,"  replied  the  Captala. 

<<  Captain  Craventy  t  * 

**  Ht  is  before  yon,  and  is  happy  ^a  Ud  yon  wslooawii  Bol  ma^ 
I  inquire  wjbat  brings  you  to  Fort  Beliancet" 

"  He  is  some  to  see  the  moon,"  replied  the  oovier,  who  vMmA^ 
thought  this  a  happy  answer. 

It  satisfied  Thomas  Black  too,  for  ho  bonft  Us  hoad^in  aassBt  vaA 
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**  I  ftm  htra,"  Mplied  th«  Litnteiunt. 

**  Yoa  hare  not  yet  iUrUd  I  * 

"Notyet,  lir.'* 

«  Then,''  replied  Thomas  Black,  "  I  hare  only  to  thank  700,  vA 
lo  go  to  sleep  until  to-morrow  momiug.** 

The  Caji)tain  and  hia  companions  retired,  learing  their  strangt 
visitor  to  his  repose.  Half  an  hour  later  \h%fite  was  at  an  end,  and 
the  gaests  had  regained  their  respective  homes,  either  in  the  different 
rooms  of  the  fort,  or  the  scattered  houses  outside  the  enceinte. 

The  next  day  Thomas  Black  was  rather  better.  His  rigorotui 
eonatitution  had  thrown  off  the  effects  of  the  terrible  chLl  he  had 
had.  Any  one  else  would  have  died  from  it ;  but  he  was  not  like 
ether  men. 

And  now  who  was  this  astronomer  t  Where  did  he  eome  from? 
Why  had  he  undertaken  this  journey  across  the  territories  of  the 
Company  in  the  depth  of  winter  ?  What  did  the  courier's  reply 
signify  f — To  see  the  moon  1  The  moon  ould  be  seen  anywhere ; 
there  was  no  need  to  come  to  the  hyperborean  regions  to  look 
at  it  I 

Sach  were  the  thoughts  which  passed  through  Captain  Craventy's 
mind.  But  the  next  day,  after  an  hour's  talk  with  his  new  guest, 
he  had  learned  all  he  wished  to  know. 

Thomas  Black  was  an  astronomer  attached  to  the  Qreenwich 
Observatory,  so  brilliantly  presided  over  by  Professor  Airy.  Mr 
Black  was  no  theorist,  but  a  sagacious  and  intelligent  observer ', 
and  in  the  twenty  years  during  which  he  had  devoted  himself  to 
Mtronomy,  he  had  rendered  great  services  to  the  science  of  ourano* 
graphy.  In  private  life  he  was  a  simple  nonentity ;  he  existed  only 
for  astronomy;  he  lived  in  the  heavens,  not  upon  the  earth ;  and  was 
a  true  descendant  of  the  witty^  La  Fontaine's  tavant  who  fell  into 
a  well  He  could  talk  of  nothing  but  stars  and  constellation  8.  Hi 
ought  to  have  lived  in  a  telescope.  As  an  observer  he  had  not  hia 
rival;  his  patience  was  inexhaustible ;  he  could  watch  for  months  for 
a  cosmical  phenomenon.  He  had  (>.  specialty  of  his  own,  too ;  ha 
had  studied  luminous  meteors  and  shooting  stars,  and  his  discoyeriei 
in  this  branch  of  astronomical  science  were  considerable.  When- 
•ver  minute  observations  or  exact  measurements  and  definitioni 
were  required,  Thomas  Black  was  chosen  for  the  service ;  for  hia 
elearness  of  sight  was  something  remarkable.  The  power  of  obsw 
fatiou  ia  not  given  to  every  one,  and  it  will  not  therefore  be  sorpria 
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fng  that  the  Qreenwich  astronomer  should  have  been  chosen  for  th« 
mission  we  are  about  to  describe,  \vhich  involved  results  so  interest- 
ing for  selenographic  science. 

We  know  that  during  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  the  moon  b 
surrounded  by  »  luminoug  corona.  But  what  is  the  origin  of  thif 
corona  t  Is  it  a  real  •ubstance  t  or  is  it  only  an  effect  of  the  diffrao 
tion  of  the  sun's  rayc  near  the  moon  t  This  is  a  question  which 
icience  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  answer. 

As  early  as  1706  this  luminous  halo  was  scientifically  described. 
The  corona  was  minutely  examined  during  the  total  eclipse  of 
1715  by  Lonville  and  Halley,  by  Maraldi  in  1724,  by  Antonio  dt' 
Ulloa  in  1778,  and  by  Bonditch  and  Ferrer  in  1806  ;  but  their 
theories  were  so  contradictory  that  no  definite  conclusion  could  b« 
arrived  at.  During  the  total  eclipse  of  1842,  learned  men  of  all 
nations — Airy,  Arago,  Keytal,  Langier,  Mauvaia,  Otto,  Strove,  Petit, 
Baily,  Ac. — endeavoured  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  origin  of  the 
phenomenon ;  but  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  "  the  disagreement," 
says  Arago,  "  of  ihe  observations  taken  in  different  places  by  skilful 
astronomers  of  one  and  the  same  eclipse,  have  involved  the  question 
in  fresh  obscurity,  so  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  come  to  any  certain 
conclusion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon."  Since  this  wai 
written,  other  total  eclipses  have  been  studied  with  no  better 
results. 

Yet  the  solution  of  the  question  is  of  such  vast  importance  to 
selenographic  science  thc^t  no  price  would  be  too  great  to  pay  for 
it.  A  fresh  opportunity  was  now  about  to  occur  to  study  the 
much-discussed  corona.  A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun — total,  at  leasli, 
for  the  extreme  north  of  America,  for  Spain  and  North  Africa — 
was  to  take  place  on  July  13th,  I860.  It  was  arranged  between  tha 
astronomers  of  different  countries 'that  simultaneous  observatiroi 
should  le  taken  at  the  various  points  of  the  zone  where  the  eclipse 
would  be  total.  Thomas  Black  was  chosen  for  the  expedition  to 
North  America,  and  was  now  much  in  the  same  situation  m  th« 
English  astronomers  who  were  transported  to  Norway  and  Swedsn 
on  the  occasion  of  the  eclipse  of  1851. 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  Thomas  Black  seized  wltk 
avidity  the  opportunity  offered  him  of  studying  this  luminous  hala 
He  was  also  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  red  prominenoet 
which  appear  on  different  parts  of  the  edge  of  the  terrestrial 
latellitt  whaa  Hm  totality  of  the  eclipss  has  oommanoid;  aai 
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iliould  he  be  able  satififuctorily  to  establish  their  ongin,  be  would 
be  entitled  to  the  applause  of  the  learned  men  of  all  Europe. 

Thomas  Black  eagerly  prepared  for  Lis  journey.  He  obtained 
argent  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  principal  agents  of  the 
H'ldson's  Bay  Company.  He  ascertained  that  an  expedition  was 
to  go  to  the  extreme  north  of  the  continent  to  found  a  new  fort 
It  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost ;  so  he  set  out,  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  landed  at  New  York,  traversed  the  lakes  to  the  Red  River 
settlement,  and  pressed  on  from  fort  to  fort  in  a  sledge,  under  the 
escort  of  a  courier  of  the  Company ;  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the 
winter,  braving  all  the  dangers  of  a  journey  across  the  Arctic 
regions,  and  arriving  at  Fort  Reliance  on  the  19th  March  in  the 
eondition  we  have  described. 

Such  was  the  explanation  given  by  the  astronomer  to  Captain 
Craventy.  He  at  once  placed  himst^if  entirely  at  Mr  Black's 
service,  but  could  not  refrain  from  inquiring  why  he  had  been  in 
inch  a  great  hurry  to  arrive,  when  the  eclipse  was  not  to  take  place 
until  the  following  year,  1860? 

"  But,  Captain,"  replied  the  astronomer,  •*  I  heard  that  the  Com* 
pany  was  sending  an  expedition  along  the  northern  coast  of  America, 
and  I  did  not  wish  to  miss  the  departure  of  Lieutenant  Hobeon.'' 

"  Mr  Black,"  replied  the  Captain,  "  if  tlw  Lieutenant  had  already 
started,  I  should  have  felt  it  mv  duty  to  accompany  you  mysei:  to 
the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea."  ^ 

And  with  fresh  assurances  of  his  willingness  to  senre  \ass^  4hr 
Oaptaiii  again  bade  his  new  gnett  welooma  to  Foil  Balimoa 
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WEt  tA  the  largflBt  of  the  lakes  beyond  the  61rt  panuTei  ito  thii 

called  the  Qreat  Slave  Lake ;  it  is  two  hundred  and  fil^ 
miles  long  by  fifty  across,  and  is  situated  exactly  at  61* 
2ti  N.  lat.  and  114*  W.  long.  The  surrounding  districts  ilopt 
down  to  it,  and  it  completely  fills  a  vast  natural  hollow.  Th« 
petition  of  the  lake  in  the  veiy  centre  of  the  hunting  districts, 
oooe  swarming  with  game,  eatly  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Company.  Numerous  streams  either  take  their  rise  from  it  Of 
flow  into  it — ^the  Mackenzie,  the  Athabasca,  dJEo. ;  and  several  im- 
portant forts  have  been  constructed  on  its  shores — Fort  Provideno* 
on  the  north,  and  Fort  Resolution  on  the  south.  Fort  Reliance  is 
■itnated  on  the  north-east  extremity,  and  is  about  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  Chesterfield  inlet,  a  long  narrow  estuary  formed  bj 
the  waters  of  Hudson's  Bay. 

The  Qreat  Slave  Lake  is  dotted  with  little  islands,  the  granite 
and  gneiss  of  which  they  are  formed  jutting  up  in  several  places. 
Its  northern  banks  are  clothed  with  thick  woods,  shutting  out  the 
barren  frozen  district  beyond,  not  inaptly  called  the  "  Cursed 
Land."  The  southern  regions,  en  the  other  hand,  are  flat,  without 
a  rise  of  any  kind,  and  the  soil  Is  mostly  calcareous.  The  large 
ruminants  of  the  polar  districts — the  buffaloes  or  bisons,  the  flesh 
of  which  forms  almost  the  only  food  of  the  Canadian  and  nativt 
hunters — seldom  go  further  north  than  the  Qreat  Slave  Lake. 

The  trees  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  lake  form  magnifieent 
forests.  We  need  not  be  astonished  at  meeting  with  such  fine  vegettc 
Idon  '  this  remote  district  The  Qreat  Slave  Lake  ia  not  really 
in  a  i  ''9r  latitude  than  Stockholm  or  Christiania.  We  have  (mly 
to  reme^Der  that  the  isothermal  lines,  or  belts  of  equal  heat,  along 
which  heat  is  distributed  in  equal  quantities,  do  not  follow  the 
terrestrial  parallels,  and  that  with  the  same  latitude,  America  ii  evef 
ao  nach  oolder  than  Eaiogii    2b  AgnJ^the  streets^  New  Toik^ 
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an  itin  white  with  mow,  jat  the  Utltodt  of  Ntw  York  b  ntuly 
Um  same  m  that  of  th«  AaoniL  The  uitim  ol  •  oonntij,  ito 
position  with  regard  to  the  ooeaniy  and  efen  the  oonfbnnalioii  of  Hi 
■oil,  eU  influence  iti  climate. 

In  aummer  Fort  Reliance  was  larronnded  with  mauet  of  Ttrdort, 
refreshing  to  the  sight  after  the  long  dreary  winter.  Timber  was 
plentiful  in  these  forests,  which  eonsisted  almost  entirely  of  poplar, 
pine,  and  birch.  The  islets  on  the  lake  produced  very  fine  willows. 
Qame  was  abundant  in  the  underwqod,  even  during  the  bad  season. 
Further  south  the  hunters  from  the  fort  successfully  pursued 
bisons,  elks,  and  Canadian  porcupines,  the  flesh  of  which  ia  ezoellent. 
The  vraters  of  the  Slave  Lake  were  full  of  fish  ;  trout  in  them  attained 
to  an  immense  size,  their  weight  often  exceeding  forty  pounds.  Pikes, 
voracious  lobes,  a  sort  of  obarr  or  grayling  called  "  blue  fish,"  and 
eountless  legions  of  tittamegs,  the  Coregonut  of  naturalists,  disported 
themeelves  in  the  water,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  Fort  Reliance 
were  well  supplied  with  food.  Nature  provided  for  all  their  wants ; 
and  dothed  in  the  skins  of  foxes,  martens,  bears,  and  other  Arctic 
animals,  they  were  able  to  brave  the  rigour  of  the  winter. 

The  fort,  properly  so  called,  consisted  of  a  wooden  house  with  a 
ground-floor  and  one  upper  storey.  In  it  lived  the  commandant  and 
his  ofiScers.  The  barracks  for  the  soldiers,  the  magazines  of  the 
Company,  and  the  offices  where  exchanges  were  made,  surrounded 
this  house.  A  little  chapel,  which  wanted  nothing  but  a  clergyman, 
and  a  powder-magazine,  completed  the  buildings  of  the  settlement. 
The  whole  was  surrounded  by  palisades  twenty-five  feet  high, 
defended  by  a  small  bastion  with  a  pointed  roof  at  each  of  the  four 
eoraers  of  the  parallelogram  formed  by  the  enceinte.  The  fort  was 
thus  protected  from  surprise,  a  necessary  precaution  in  the  d&ya 
when  the  Indians,  instead  of  being  the  purveyors  of  the  Company, 
fought  for  the  independence  of  their  native  land,  and  when  the 
agents  and  soldiers  of  rival  associations  disputed  the  possession  of 
the  rich  fur  country. 

At  that  time  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  employed  about  a 
million  men  on  its  territories.  It  held  supreme  authority  over 
them,  an  authority  ^hich  could  even  inflict  death.  The  governors 
of  the  factories  could  regulate  salaries,  and  arbitrarily  fix  the  price  of 
provisions  and  furs;  and  as  a  result  of  this  irresponsible  power,  they 
often  realised  a  profit  of  no  less  than  three  hundred  per  cent 

We  shall  see  from  the  following  table,  taken  fmn  the  **  Yojage 
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of  Ckptain  Bobarl  Lidt^^  on  what  tami  tzehuigM  ww*  fonMriy 
made  with  thoM  LuUaiis  who  haTO  linoo  beoomo  the  boot  hu  .ten 
ol  the  Company.    BaaTon'  ■Una  w«t  than  Iho  cuMoqr  avplofad 
b  buying  and  selling.  > 
Tho  Indiana  paid— 


fWoiMgna,                 .       '^  • 

IthiKVMlf 

^  half  ft  poond  •!  powte^     • 

m 

^  four  poandi  of  diot^          * 

n 

^  Mteftxa^     .                      « 

m 

M  alz  knlTSft, .           •          . 

m 

ff  one  ponnd  «f  (buM  bMd%  • 

m 

g,  «IM  Iftoed  eoftt)                   * 

n 

„   OD*  eoat  not  Uo«d,             • 

m 

af  WB*  Iftoed  femile  dna^      • 

w 

f,  0ii«  poand  of  tobMoo^        • 

n 

M  one  box  of  powdmr. 

ff» 

M  MM  comb  and  ono  looUng-glMi, 

'»» 

But  a  few  yean  ago  beaTer-Bkine  became  so  scarce  that  the  voh 
lency  had  to  be  changed.  Bison-furs  are  now  the  medinm  of  trada 
When  an  Indian  presents  himself  at  the  fort,  the  agents  of  the 
Company  give  him  as  many  pieces  of  wood  as  he  brings  skins,  and 
he  exchanges  these  pieces  of  wood  for  manufactured  articles  on  the 
premises ;  and  as  the  Company  fix  the  price  of  the  articles  they  buy 
and  sell,  they  cannot  fail  to  realise  large  profits. 

Sach  was  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  Fort  Reliance  and  other 
factories ;  so  that  Mrs  Paulina  Bamett  was  able  to  watch  the  woik- 
ing  of  the  system  during  her  stay,  which  extended  until  the  16th 
April  Many  a  long  talk  did  she  have  with  Lieutenant  Hobson» 
many  were  the  projects  they  formed,  and  firmly  were  they  both 
determined  to  allow  no  obstacle  to  check  their  advance.  Aa  for 
Thomas  Black,  he  never  opened  his  lips  except  when  his  ownspetial 
mission  was  discussed.  He  was  wrapped  up  in  the  subject  of  tht 
luminous  corona  and  red  prominences  of  the  moon ;  he  lived  but  to 
solve  the  problem,  and  in  the  end  made  Mrs  Paulina  Barnett  nearly 
as  enthusiastic  as  himsell  How  eager  the  two  were  to  cross  the 
Arctic  Circle,  and  how  far  off  the  18th  July  1860  appeared  ta 
both,  but  especially  to  the  impatient  Qreenwich  astronomer,  can 
easily  be  imagined. 

The  preparations  for  departure  oonld  not  be  commenced  until  the 
middle  of  March,  and  a  month  passed  before  they  were  comfdeted. 
lu  iMl»  it  was  a  formidable  undertaking  to  oiganiaa  aach  an  «» 
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pedition  for  crossing  the  Polar  regions.  Everything  had  to  b«  takiB 
with  them — food,  clothes,  tools,  arms,  ammnnition,  and  a  nondt- 
seript  collection  of  various  requisites. 

The  troops,  tmder  the  command  of  Lieutenan^  Jaspar  Hobson, 
were  one  chief  and  two  subordinate  officers,  with  ten  soldiers,  three 
of  whom  took  their  wives  with  them.     They  were  all  picked  men 
Aoseo  by  Captain  Craventy  on  account  of  their  energy  and  resolatioB 
We  append  a  list  of  the  whole  party : — 


1.  Lleutanank  JMpar  Hobeoik 
1.  Sergeant  Long. 
Z,  CorponlJoliffk 
4L  Petenen,  loldiw. 
flw  Belohar,      da 

r.  Mubrtk  im, 

t.  Garry,  da 

f.  Pond,  da 

10.  KM-Ksbk  dow 


11.  SaUne,  loldiM; 

12.  Hope,       da 
ISw  KeUet,      da 

14.  Mn  Rae. 

16.  Mn  Joliffe. 
le.  Mn  Mae-NaK 

17.  Mn  Paulina  BanMH 

15.  Madga 

19.  Thomas  Blaeki 


In  all,  nineteen  persons  to  be  cransported  several  hundreds  of  mflM 
through  a  desert  and  imperfectly-known  country. 

With  this  project  in  view,  however,  the  C!ompany  had  collected 
everything  necessary  for  the  expedition.  A  dozen  sledges,  with 
their  teams  of  dogs,  were  in  readiness.  These  primitive  vehicles 
consisted  of  strong  but  light  planks  joined  together  by  transverse 
bands.  A  piece  of  curved  wood,  turning  up  at  the  end  like  a  sicate, 
was  fixed  beneath  the  sledge,  enabling  it  to  cleave  the  snow  without 
sinking  deeply  into  it  Six  swift  and  intelligent  dogs,  yoked  two 
and  two,  and  controlled  by  the  long  thong  brandished  by  the  driver, 
drew  the  sledges,  and  eonld  go  at  a  rata  of  fifteen  miles  an 
ham.. 

The  wardrobe  of  the  travellers  consisted  of  garments  made  of 
teindeer-skins,  lined  throughout  with  thick  fura.  All  wore  linen 
next  the  skin  as  a  protection  against  the  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
tore  frequent  in  these  latitudes.  Each  one,  officer  or  soldier,  mala 
or  female,  wore  seal-skin  boots  sewn  with  twine,  in  the  manufacture 
of  which  the  natives  excel  These  boots  are  absolutely  impervious^ 
and  are  ao  flexible  that  they  are  admirably  adapted  for  walking. 
Fhu-wood  snow-shoes,  two  or  three  feet  long,  capable  of  supportii^j 
the  wdght  of  a  man  on  the  most  brittle  snow,  and  enabling  him 
lo  past  onf  it  with  th«  rapidity  of  a  akatst  on  ioa,  can  bt  faatanad 


I 
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to  th«  soles  of  the  seal-skin  boots.     Far  caps  and  deernikin  belli 
eomploted  the  costumes. 

For  anns,  Lieutenant  Hobson  bad  tbe  regulation  musketooni 
provided  by  tbeConipanj,  pistols,  ordnance  sabres,  and  plenty  of 
ammunition ;  for  tools :  axes,  saws,  adzes,  and  other  instmmeuti 
required  in  carpentering.  Then  there  was  the  collection  of  all  thaf 
would  be  needed  for  setting  up  a  factory  in  the  remote  district  foi 
which  they  were  bound  :  a  stove,  a  smelting  fumabe,  two  air 
pumps  for  ventilation,  an  india-rubber  boat,  only  inflated  whett 
required,  Ac,  Ac. 

The  party  might  have  relied  for  provisions  on  the  hnnten  amongst 
them.  Some  of  the  soldiers  were  skilful  trackers  of  game,  and 
there  were  plenty  of  reindeer  in  the  Polar  regions.  Whole  tribes  of 
Indians  or  Esquimaux,  deprived  of  bread  and  all  other  nourishment, 
subsist  entirely  on  this  venison,  which  is  both  abundant  and 
palatable.  But  as  delays  and  diflSculties  had  to  be  allowed  for,  a 
certain  quantity  of  provLsions  was  taken  with  them.  The  flesh  of 
the  bison,  elk,  and  deer,  amassed  in  the  large  battues  on  the  south  of 
the  lake  ;  corned  beef,  which  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time  ;  and 
some  Indian  preparations,  in  which  the  flesh  of  animals,  ground 
to  powder,  retains  its  nntritive  properties  in  a  very  small  bulk, 
requiring  no  cooking,  and  forming  a  very  nourishing  diet,  were 
amongst  the  stores  provided  in  case  of  need. 

Lieutenant  Hobson  likewise  took  several  casks  of  rum  and  whisky; 
but  he  was  firmly  resolved  to  economise  these  spirits,  so  injuriom 
to  the  health  in  cold  latitudes,  as  much  as  possible.  The  Company 
had  placed  at  his  disposal  a  little  portable  medicine-chest,  con- 
taining formidable  quantities  of  lime-juice,  lemons,  and  other  simple 
remedies  necessary  to  check,  or  if  possible  to  prevent,  the  scorbatio 
affections  which  take  such  a  terrible  form  in  these  regions. 

All  the  men  had  been  chosen  with  great  care ;  none  were  too  stout 
or  too  thin,  and  all  had  for  years  been  accustomed  to  the  severi^ 
of  the  climate,  and  could  therefore  more  easily  endure  the  fniguei 
of  an  expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea.  They  were  all  brave,  high-Bpii-^ted 
fellows,  who  had  taken  service  of  their  own  accord.  Double  pay 
had  been  promised  them  during  their  stay  at  the  confines  of  th« 
American  continent,  should  they  succeed  in  making  a  settlement  b* 
yond  the  seventieth  parallel. 

The  sledge  provided  for  Mrs  Bamett  and  her  faithful  Madgi 
iraa  sather  man  oomibrtable  than  the  othein     She  did  not  wlah  t* 
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be  treated  better  than  her  trayelling  companions,  bat  jlif'ded  >./  IQm 
argent  request  of  Captain  Cravea^i  vho  waa  but  carrjini^  wat  th« 
wishes  of  the  Company. 

The  vehicle  which  brought  Thcnnas  Black  to  Fort  Reliance  alio 
•ouTeyed  him  and  his  scientific  apparatus  fr«n  it  A  few  astrono- 
mical  instruments,  of  which  there  were  not  many  in  those  daya — a 
telescope  for  his  selenographic  observations,  a  sextant  for  taking  the 
latitude,  a  chronometer  for  determining  the  longitudes,  a  few  mapa, 
a  few  books,  were  all  stored  away  in  this  sledge,  and  Thomaa  Black 
relied  upon  his  faithful  dogs  to  lose  nothing  by  the  way. 

Of  course  the  food  for  the  various  teams  was  not  forgotten.  There 
were  altogether  no  less  than  seventy-two  dogs,  quite  a  herd  to  pro* 
?ide  for  by  the  way,  and  it  was  the  business  of  the  hunters  to  catei 
for  them.  These  strong  intelligent  animals  were  bought  of  the 
Chippeway  Indians,  who  know  well  how  to  train  them  for  theiv 
arduous  calling. 

The  little  company  was  most  skilfuUy  organised.  The  seal  of 
Lieutenant  Jaspar  Hobson  was  beyond  all  praise.  Proud  of  hii 
mission,  and  devoted  to  his  task,  he  neglected  nothing  which  could 
insure  success.  Corporal  Joliffe,  always  a  busybody,  exerted  himself 
without  producing  any  very  tangible  results ;  but  his  wife  waa  most 
useful  and  devoted;  and  Mrs  Paulina  Barnett  h»A  already  struck  up 
a  great  friendship  with  the  brisk  little  Canadian  woman,  whose  fair 
hair  and  large  soft  eyes  were  so  pleasant  to  look  at. 

We  need  scarcely  add  that  Captain  Craventy  did  all  in  l^^  power 
to  further  the  enterprise.  The  instructions  he  had  received  from 
the  Company  showed  what  great  importance  they  attached  to  the 
success  of  the  expedition,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  factory 
keyond  the  seventieth  parallel  We  may  therefore  safely  affirm  tha^ 
every  human  effort  likely  to  insure  success  which  cuuM  be  maf'i* 
was  nuuSe;  but  who  could  tell  what  insurmouniuolb  «ufficaltiea 
nature  might  place  in  the  path  of  the  brave  lieuter^uit '  wla*  ecmld 
tdl  what  awaited  him  and  hia  devoted  Uttia  Und  f 
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I  HE  first  fine  days  ctiutf  at  last  The  green  carpet  of  tiu 
hills  began  to  appear  here  and  there  where  the  snow  had 
melted.  A  few  migratory  birds  from  the  80uth-»8uch  as 
■wans,  bald-headed  eagles,  ko, — passed  through  the  warmer  air. 
The  poplars,  birches,  and  willows  began  to  bud.  and  the  red* 
beaded  dncks,  of  which  there  are  so  many  species  in  Korth  Ameries^ 
to  skim  the  surface  of  the  numerous  pools  formed  by  the  melted 
•now.  Quillemots,  puffins,  and  eider  dncks  sought  colder  latitudes ; 
and  little  shrews  no  bigger  than  a  hazel-nut  ventured  from  their 
kolee.  tracing  strange  figures  on  the  ground  with  their  tiny-pointed 
tails.  It  was  intoxicating  once  more  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of 
q>ring,  and  to  bask  in  the  sunbeamsw  Nature  awoke  once  mor« 
from  her  heavy  sleep  in  the  long  winter  nighty  and  smiled  aa  she 
opened  her  eyes. 

Tke  renovation  of  creation  in  spring  is  perhaps  more  impressiva 
in  IIm  Arctic  regions  than  in  any  other  portion  of  ^^e  globe,  on 
account  of  the  greater  contrast  with  what  has  gone  before. 

The  thaw  was  not,  however,  complete.  The  thermometer,  it  !■ 
true,  marked  41*  Fahrenheit  above  aero ;  but  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  nights  kept  the  surface  of  the  snowy  plains  solid — a  good 
thing  for  the  passage  of  sledges,  of  which  Jaspar  HoWoc  meant  to 
•vail  himself  before  the  thaw  became  complete. 

The  ice  of  the  lake  was  still  unbroken.  Durii«g  t!iic  last  month 
wveral  successful  hunting  expeditions  had  been  made  across  the  vast 
smooth  plains,  which  were  already  frequented  by  game.  Mrs 
Barnett  was  astonished  at  the  skill  with  which  the  men  used  thetr 
snow-shoes,  scudding  along  at  the  pace  of  a  horse  in  full  gallop. 
Following  Captain  Ciaventy*8  advice,  the  lady  herself  practised 
walking  in  these  eontrlvances,  and  she  soon  became  tuj  expert  )m 
■lidhig  over  the  snow. 

Pwtog  th«  kitlwr  di^  tmmA  baada  of  Tndtoii  >ad  mAmk  i> 
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Ikf  fort  to  Mohange  the  spoils  of  the  winter  chase  for  mannfactored 
goods.  The  season  had  been  bad.  There  were  a  good  many  polecats 
and  sables ;  but  the  furs  of  beavers,  otters,  lynxes,  ermines,  and 
Coxes  were  scarce.  It  was  therefore  a  wise  step  for  the  Company 
ko  endeavour  to  explore  a  new  country,  where  the  wild  animals  had 
hitherto  escaped  the  rapacity  of  man. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  April  Lieutenant  Jaspar  Hobson  and 
his  party  were  ready  to  qtart.  The  route  across  the  known  districts, 
between  the  Slave  Lake  and  that  of  the  Qreat  Bear  beyond  the 
Arctic  Circle,  was  already  determined.  Jaspar  Hobson  was  to  make 
for  Fort  Confidence,  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  latter  lake  ; 
and  he  was  to  revictual  at  Fort  Enterprise,  a  station  two  hundred 
miles  further  tp  the  north-west,  on  the  shores  of  the  Snare  Lako. 
By  travelling  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  a  day  the  Lieutenai.t 
hoped  to  halt  there  about  the  beginning  of  May. 

From  this  point  the  expedition  was  to  take  the  shortest  route 
ko  Cape  Bathurst,  on  the  North  American  coast.  It  was  agreed 
that  in  a  year  Captain  Craventy  should  send  a  convoy  with  provi* 
lions  to  Cape  Bathurst,  and  that  a  detachment  of  the  Lieutenant's 
men  was  to  go  to  meet  this  convoy,  to  guide  it  to  the  spot  where 
the  new  fort  was  to  be  erected.  This  plan  was  a  guarantee  against 
any  adverse  circumstances,  and  left  a  means  of  communication  with 
their  fellow-creatures  open  to  the  Lieutenant  and  his  volontaiy  com- 
panions in  exile. 

On  the  16th  April  dogs  and  sledges  were  awaiting  the  travellers 
at  the  postern  gate.  Captain  Craventy  called  the  men  of  the  party  ^ 
together  and  said  a  few  kind  words  to  them.  He  urged  them 
above  all  things  to  stand  by  one  another  in  the  perils  they  might 
be  called  upon  to  meet ;  reminded  them  that  the  enterprise  upon 
which  they  were  about  to  enter  required '  self-denial  and  devotion, 
»]id  that  submission  to  their  officers  was  an  indispensable  condition 
of  success.  Cheers  greeted  the  Captain's  speech,  Che  adieux  wora 
quickly  made,  and  each  one  took  his  place,  in  the  sledge  assigned 
to  him.  Jaspar  Hobson  and  Sergeant  Long  went  first ;  then  Mrs 
Paulina  Barnett  and  Madge,  the  latter  dexterously  wielding  the  long 
Esquimaux  whip,  terminating  in  a  stiff  thong.  Thomas  Black  and 
one  of  the  soldiers,^  the  Canadian,  Petersen,  occupied  the  third 
sledge ;  and  the  others  followed,  Corporal  and  Mrs  Joliffe  bringing 
up  the  rear.  According  to  the  orders  of  Lieutenant  Hobson,  each 
driver  kept  m  nearly  as  possible  at  the  sane  diftanee  from  the 
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preceding  iledge,  so  as  to  avoid  all  confusion — a  neoeasarf  precas- 
tioQ,  aa  a  oollialon  between  two  sledges  going  at  full  speed,  might 
have  had  disaatrooa  results. 

On  leaving  Fort  Reliance,  Jaspar  Hobson  at  once  directed  hii 
course  towards  the  north-west.  The  first  thing  to  bo  done  was  to 
cross  the  large  river  connecting  Lakes  Slave  and  Wolmsley,  which 
was,  however,  still  frozen  so  hard  as  to  be  undistinguishable  from  tho 
vast  white  plains  around.  A  uniform  carpet  of  snow  covered  the 
whole  country,  and  the  sledges,  drawn  by  their  swift  teams,  sped 
rapidly  over  tlie  firm  smooth  surface. 

The  weather  was  fine,  but  still  very  cold.  The  sun,  scarce  above 
the  horizon,  described  a  lengthened  curve  ;  and  its  rays,  reflected  on 
the  snow,  gave  more  light  than  heat.  Fortunately  not  a  Hreath  of 
air  stirred,  and  this  lessened  the  severity  of  the  cold,  although  the 
rapid  pace  of  the  sledges  through  the  keen  atmosphere  must  have 
been  trying  to  any  one  nrt  inured  to  the  rigour  uf  a  Polar  climate. 

"  A  good  beginning,''  said  Jaspar  Hobson  to  the  Sergeant,  who 
■at  motionless  beside  him  as  if  rooted  to  his  seat ;  '*  the  journey  haa 
commenced  favourably.  The  sky  is  cloudless,  the  temperature  pro- 
pitious, our  equipages  shoot  along  like  express  trains,  and  as  long 
as  this  fine  weather  lasts  wo  shall  get  on  capitally.  What  do  you 
think.  Sergeant  Long  ?  " 

"  I  agree  with  yon.  Lieutenant,"  replied  the  Sergeant,  who  never 
differed  from  his  chief. 

"  Like  myself.  Sergeant,  you  are  determined  to  push  on  ri  fat 
Berth  as  possible — are  you  not  t "  resumed  Lieutenant  Hobson. 

**  You  have  but  to  command  to  be  obeyed.  Lieutenant." 

"  I  know  it,  Sergeant ;  I  know  that  with  you  to  hear  is  to  obey. 
Would  that  all  our  men  understood  as  you  do  the  importance  of 
our  mission,  and  would  devote  themselves  body  and  soul  to  the 
interests  of  the  Company !  Ah,  Sergeant  Long,  I  know  if  I  gava 
f  on  an  impossible  order  "— — 

*'  Lieutenant,  there  h  no  such  thing  as  an  imposaibln  itrder." 

'*  Whati  Supposs  now  I  ordered  you  to  go  to  the  North  Pol*  I* 

« lieutenant,  I  should  go  1 " 

**  And  to  coKie  back  !  **  added  Jaspar  Hobson  with  a  smile.  ^ 

•*  I  should  coiiio  back,"  replied  Sergeant  Long  simply. 

During  tliis  colloquy  betwetiu  Lieutenant  Hobson  and  his  Sergeant 
a  alight  ascent  compelled  the  sledges  to  slacken  speed,  and  Mra 
Bamatfe  and  Ifadge  also  exchanged  a  few  sentences.    These  twe 
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intrepid  women,  in  their  otter-ekm  caps  and  white  bear-skin  mantlei^ 
gaied  in  astonishment  upon  the  rugged  scenery  around  them,  and  at 
the  white  outlines  of  the  huge  glaciers  standing  out  against  the  hori- 
lon.  They  had  already  left  behind  them  the  hills  of  the  northern 
banks  of  the  Slave  Lake,  with  their  summits  crowned  with  the  gaunt 
skeletons  of  trees.  The  vast  plains  stretched  before  them  in  ap- 
parently endless  succession.  The  rapid  flight  and  cries  of  a  few 
birds  of  passage  alone  broke  the  monotony  of  the  scene.  Now  and 
then  a  troop  of  swans,  with  plumage  so  white  that  the  keenest  sight 
could  not  distinguish  them  from  the  snow  when  they  settled  on 
the  ground,  rose  into  view  in  the  clear  blue  atmospkere  and  pur* 
Bued  their  journey  to  the  north. 

'•*  What  an  extraordinary  country  1 "  exclaimed  Mrs  Faidina  Bai^ 
nett  "  What  a  dilferen(;e  betveen  these  Polar  legions  and  the  green 
prairies  of  Australia !  Tou  remember,  Madge,  how  we  suffered  from 
the  heat  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria — ^you  remember 
the  cloudless  sky  and  the  parching  sunbeams  1 " 

**  My  dear,"  replied  Madge,  "  I  have  not  the  gift  of  "'^memberlng 
like  you.     You  retain  your  impressions,  I  forget  mino." 

"  What,  Madge  !  "  cried  Mrs  Barnett,  **  you  have  forgotten  the 
tropical  heat  of  India  and  Australia  1  You  have  no  recollection  of 
oar  agonies  when  water  failed  us  in  the  desert,  when  the  pitilesi 
sun  scorched  us  to  the  bone,  when  even  the  night  brought  us  no 
relief  from  our  sufferings  1 " 

"  No,  Paulina,"  replied  Madge,  wrapping  her  taxr*  more  closely 
ronnd  her,  "  no,  I  remember  nothing.  How  could  I  now  recollect 
the  sufferings  to  which  you  allude — the  heat,  the  agonies  of  thirst 
— when  we  are  surrounded  on  every  side  by  ice,  and  I  htive  but  to 
«tretch  my  arm  out  of  this  sledge  to  pick  up  a  handful  of  snow  t 
You  talk  to  me  of  heat  when  we  are  freezing  beneath  our  bear- 
skias ;  you  recall  the  broiling  rays  of  the  sun  when  its  April  beams 
eirnnct  melt  the  icicles  on  our  lips  I  No,  child,  no,  don't  try  to  per- 
•nade  me  it 's  hot  anywhere  else ;  don't  tell  me  I  erer  oomplaioed 
•f  being  too  warm,  for  I  sha'n't  believe  you  I" 

Mrs  Paulina  Barnett  could  not  help  smiling. 

•*  Bo,  poor  Madge,"  she  said,  "  you  are  very  cold  1  • 

<<  Yea,  child,  I  am  bold  ;  but  I  rather  like  this  dimatt.  I  "?•  no 
imibt  it's  very  healthy,  and  I  think  North  A"'**i^  wiliagsM  witk 
■I*.    It 's  really  a  very  fine  country  1  *' 

**  Tm^  Mi  Ige,  it  ^  A  fine  country,  and  m  lum  M  fit  fiCJB 
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of  the  T7onders  it  contains.  But  wait  until  we  reack  the  Arctie 
Ocean ;  wait  until  the  winter  shuts  us  in  with  its  gigantic  icebergs 
and  thick  covering  of  snow ;  wait  till  the  northern  storms  break  ovet 
'dB,  and  the  glories  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  and  of  the  splendid  con- 
stellations of  the  Polar  skies  are  spread  out  above  our  heads ;  wait 
iili  we  have  lived  through  the  strange  long  six  months*  night,  and 
then  indeed  you  will  understand  the  infinite  variety,  the  infinite 
beauty,  of  our  Creator's  handiwork  I " 

Thus  spoke  Mrs  Paulina  Barnett,  carried  away  by  her  vivid 
imagination.  She  could  see  nothing  but  beauty  in  these  deserted 
regions,  with  their  rigorous  climate.  Her  enthusiasm  got  the  bettei 
for  the  time  of  her  judgment.  Her  sympathy  with  nature  enabled 
her  to  read  the  touching  poetry  of  the  ice-bound  north — the  poetry 
embodied  in  the  Sagas,  and  suug  by  the  bards  of  the  timi3  of  Ossian. 
But  Madge,  more  matter  of  fact  than  her  mistress,  disguised  from 
herself  neither  the  dangers  of  an  expedition  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
nor  the  sufferings  involved  in  wintering  only  thirty  degrees  at  the 
most  from  the  North  Pole. 

And  indeed  the  most  robust  had  sometimes  succumbed  to  the 
fatigues,  privations,  and  mental  and  bodily  agonies  endured  in  this 
severe  climate.  Jaspar  Hobson  had  not,  it  is  true,  to  press  on  to 
the  very  highest  latitudes  of  the  globe ;  he  had  not  to  reach  the  pole 
itself,  or  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  Parry,  Ross,  M'Clure,  Kane,  Morton, 
and  others.  But  after  once  crossing  the  Arctic  Circle,  there  is  little 
▼arialion  in  the  temperature ;  it  does  not  increase  in  coldness  in 
proportion  to  the  elevation  reached.  Grantee",  that  Jaspar  Hobson 
did  not  think  of  going  beyond  the  seventieth  parallel,  we  must  still 
rememb'  that  Franklin  and  his  unfortunate  companions  died  of 
•old  and  hunger  before  they  had  penetrated  beyond  68"  N.  lat. 

Very  different  was  the  talK  in  the  sledge  occupied  by  Mr  and 
Mrs  Joliffe.  Perhaps  the  gallant  Corporal  had  too  often  drunk  to 
the  success  of  the  expedition  on  starting ;  for,  strange  to  say,  he  wai 
disputing  with  his  little  wife.  Yes,  he  was  actually  contradicting 
her,  which  never  happened  except  under  extraordinary.  ciroaiii> 
■taneeil 

"  No,  Mrs  Joliffe,'*  he  was  saying,  "  no,  you  have  ncthing  to  few. 
A  sledge  is  not  more  difficult  to  guide  than  a  pouy-carriage,  and  tht 
devil  take  me  if  I  can't  manage  a  team  of  dogs  1  '* 

"  I  don't  question  your  skill,"  replied  Mrs  Joliffe ;  "  I  only  wk 
joa  not  to  go  so  fiut     Yon  are  iu  front  of  the  whole  caravan  now, 
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and  I  hear  Lieutenant  Eobson  calling  out  to  yoa  to  nsiune  yaiif 
proper  place  behind.  ** 

"  Let  him  "all,  Mrs  Joliffe,  let  him  call." 

And  the  Corporal,  urging  on  his  degs  with  a  fresh  ent  of  th« 
whip,  dashed  along  at  still  greater  speed. 

^*  Take  care,  Joliffe,^'*  repeated  his  I'.ttle  wife ;  "  not  lo  fatl,  wt 
are  going  down  hill," 

"  Down  hill,  Mn  Joliffe ;  you  call  that  down  hill  t  why,  it  *»  op 
Will" 

"  I  tell  you  we  are  going  down ! "  repeated  poor  Mrs  Joliffau 

''And  I  tell  you  we  are  going  up ;  look  how  the  dogs  pull  I" 

Whoever  was  right,  the  dogs  became  uneasy.  The  ascent  was, 
in  fac^^  pretty  steep;  the  sledge  dashed  along  at  a  reckless  pace^  and 
wa**  r)»  -'jr  considerably  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  party.  Mr 
an:  Bi  :^  .  liife  bumped  up  and  down  every  instant,  the  surface  of 
the  Bumt  became  more  and  more  uneven,  and  the  pair,  flung  first  to 
one  side  aad  then  to  the  other,  knocked  against  each  other  and  the 
sledge,  r.nd  r/ere  horribly  bruised  and  shaken.  But  the  Corporal 
would  listen  neither  to  the  advice  of  his  wife  nor  to  the  shouts  of 
Lieutenant  Hobson.  The  latter,  seeing  the  danger  of  this  reckless 
course,  urged  on  his  owii  animals,  and  the  rest  of  the  caravan  fol* 
lowed  at  a  rapid  pace. 

But  the  Corporal  became  more  and  more  excited — ^the  speed  of  his 
equipage  delighted  him.  He  shouted,  he  gesticulated,  and  flour* 
ished  his  long  w^^.;r>  h&Q  an  accomplishes!  sportsman. 

'*  Wonderful  ■  i^g-^i  these  whips  1"  he  cried ;  "the  Esqnimanz 
wield  them  r  i    x  j.  . -^led  skill  I " 

**  But  you  ar(^  «'  ;^  u  <  Esquimaux  I "  Csied  Mrs  Joliffe,  tiylng  in 
tain  to  arrest  the  «t--\    I  her  imprudent  husband. 

"  I  have  heard  tell,"  resumed  the  Corporal — **  I  Ve  heard  till  that 
the  Esquimaux  can  touch  any  dog  they  like  in  an>'  part,  that  they 
can  even  eut  out  a  bit  of  one  of  their  ears  with  the  bIIS  thong  at 
the  end  of  the  whip.     I  am  going  to  try." 

^'  Don't  try,  don't  tiy,  Joliffe  i  *'  screamed  the  poor  Uttle  woman, 
-i^  cened  ov     if  her  wits. 

"  Don't  L .  A«d,  Mrs  Joliffe,  don't  be  nfraid ;  I  know  what  I  «a 
do.  The  fifth  ^^i•g  gn  the  right  ia  misbehaving  himself;  I  will  coiw 
rtet  him  a  little ! " 

But  Corporal  Joliffe  was  evidently  not  yet  enough  of  an  Xiqiii 
'MX  (0  be  able  to  ou&age  the  whip  with  its  tlung  four  ImI  kocit 
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tfuui  th«  iledgt ;  for  it  nnroDed  with  an  omlnotu  Mm,  and  reboaa(l< 
ingy  twitted  ita^  roand  Corporal  Joliffe's  own  neck,  sending  hia  f ni 
eap  into  the  «b,  perhapa  with  one  of  his  ears  in  it. 

At  thia  moment  the  doga  flong  themselves  on  one  side,  the  sledge 
waa  orertamed,  and  the  pair  were  flung  into  the  snow.  Fortanately 
It'  waa  thick  and  aoft,  ao  that  they  escaped  unhurt  But  wliat  a 
disgrace  for  the  Corporal  t  how  reproachfully  hia  little  wife  looked 
at  him^  and  how  stem  waa  the  reprimand  of  Lieutenant  Hobson  ! 

The  aledge  waa  picked  up,  but  it  waa  decided  that  henceforth  the 
reina  of  the  dogs,  like  thoae  of  the  household,  were  to  be  in  the 
handa  of  Mra  Joliffe.  The  creat-fallen  Corporal  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit, and  the  interrupted  journey  was  r  'rmed. 

No  incident  worth  mentioning  occui.  (  ring  the  next  fifteen 
days.  The  weather  continued  favourabk.  te  cold  was  not  too 
imA  OB  th«  lat  May  the  expedition  aniyed  at  Fort  Estw- 
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I  WO  hundred  miles  had  been  traversed  iinoe  tbe  exf^Uj^ 
left  Fort  Relianc  The  travellers,  taking  advantage  *ii 
the  long  twilight,  pressed  on  day  and  night,  and  weiv 
jteFallj  overcome  with  fatigue  when  ^hey  reached  Fort  EnterprLsa, 
near  tho  shores  of  Lake  Snare. 

This  fort  was  no  more  than  a  depdt  of  provisions,  of  little  import* 
Mice,  erected  a  few  years  before  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
It  served  as  a  resting-place  for  the  men  taking  the  convoys  of  furs 
from  the  Qreat  Bear  Lake,  some  three  hundred  miles  further  to  the 
north-west.  About  a  dozen  soldiers  formed  the  garrison.  The  fort 
consisted  of  a  wooden  house  surrounded  by  palisades.  But  few  as 
were  the  comforts  it  offered,  Lieutenant  Hobson's  companions  gladly 
took  refuge  in  it  and  rested  there  for  two  days. 

The  gentle  influence  of  the  Arctic  spring  was  beginning  to  be 
felt.  Here  and  there  the  snow  had  melted,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  nights  was  no  longer  below  freezing  point  A  few  delicate 
mosses  and  slender  grasses  clothed  the  rugged  ground  with  their  soft 
verdure ;  and  from  between  the  stones  peeped  the  moist  calices  of 
tiny,  almost  colouiless,  flowers.  These  faint  signs  of  reawakening 
vegetation,  after  the  long  night  of  winter,  were  refresliing  to  eyes 
weary  of  the  monotonous  whiteness  of  the  snow ;  and  the  scattered 
specimens  of  the  Flora  of  the  Arctic  regions  were  welcomed  with 
delight 

Mrs  Paulina  Barnett  and  Jaspar  Hobson  availed  themselYes  of 
Uus  leisure  time  to  visit  the  shores  of  the  little  lake.  They  wert 
both  Btndents  and  enthusiastic  lovers  of  nature.  Together  they 
wandered  amongst  the  ice  masses,  already  beginning  to  break  up, 
and  the  waterfalls  created  by  the  action  of  the  rays  of  the  mo. 
rhe  surface  itself  of  Lake  Snare  was  still  intact,  not  a  crack 
denoted  the  approaching  thaw  ;  but  it  was  strewn  with  the  miaa  of 
nii^tgr  ioebctga^  which  assumed  all  manner  of  picturesque  fonm  and 
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the  beauty  of  which,  was  heightened  when  the  light,  diffracted  bj  tht 
■harp  edges  of  the  ice,  touched  them  with  all  manner  of  colours. 
One  might  have  fancied  that  a  rainbow,  crushed  in  a  powerful  hand, 
had  been  flung  upon  the  ground,  its  fragments  crossing  each  othtt 
a  they  fell. 

''What  a  beautiful  scene  I"  exclaimed  Mrs  Paulina  Bameti 
''These  prismatic  effects  vary  at  every  change  of  our  position. 
Does  it  not  seem  as  if  we  were  bending  over  the  opening  of  an 
immense  kaleidoscope,  or  are  you  already  weary  of  a  sight  so  new 
and  interesting  to  me  % " 

"No,  madam,"  replied  the  Lieutenant;  "although  I  was  bom 
and  bred  on  this  continent,  its  beauties  never  pall  upon  me.  But  if 
your  enthusiasm  is  so  great  when  you  see  this  scenery  with  the  sun 
shining  upon  it,  what  will  it  be  when  you  are  privileged  to  behold 
the  terrible  grandeur  of  the  winter  t  To  own  the  truth,  I  think 
the  sun,  so  much  thought  of  in  temperate  latitudes,  spoils  my  Arctic 
home.** 

"  Indeed ! "  exclaimed  Mrs  Bamett,  smiling  at  the  Lieutenant'! 
last  remark ;  "  for  my  part,  I  think  the  sun  a  capital  travelling 
companion,  and  I  shall  not  be  disposed  to  grumble  at  the  warmth 
it  gives  even  in  the  Polar  regiono  1 " 

"  Ah,  madam,"  replied  Jaspar  Hobson,  "  I  am  one  of  those  who 
think  it  best  to  visit  Russia  in  t,he  winter,  and  the  Sahara  Desert 
in  the  summer.  You  then  see  their  peculiar  characteristics  to 
advantage.  The  sun  is  a  star  of  the  torrid  and  temperate  zones, 
and  is  out  of  place  thirty  degrees  from  the  North  Pole.  The  true 
tky  of  this  country  is  the  pure  frigid  sky  of  winter,  bright  with 
constellations,  and  sometimes  flushed  with  the  glory  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis.  This  land  is  the  land  of  the  night,  not  of  the  day ;  and 
you  have  yet  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  delights  and  marvels  of 
the  long  Polar  night." 

*'  Have  you  ever  v^.lted  the  temperate  lonei  of  Europe  and 
America  t "  inquired  Mrs  Bamett. 

**  Tes,  madam ;  and  I  admired  them  aa  they  deserved.  But  I 
retomed  home  with  fresh  love  and  enthusiasm  for  my  native  land. 
Cold  is  my  element,  and  no  merit  is  due  to  me  for  braving  it.  II 
has  no  power  over  me ;  and,  like  the  Esquimaux,  I  can  live  fot 
months  together  in  a  snow  hut." 

**  Beally,  Lieutenant  Hobson,  it  is  quite  cheering  to  hear  ou 
dreaded  VMmy  ipokan  of  in  auch  terma.    I  hope  to  prove  myaelf 
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worthy  to  be  your  companion,  and  wherever  yon  Teuton^  w«  will 
Tentnre  together." 

*'  I  agree,  madam,  I  agree ;  and  may  all  the  women  and  aoldien 
iocompanying  me  show  themselves  as  resolute  as  you.  If  ao^  Qod 
helping  us,  we  shall  indeed  advance  far."  <« 

"Ton  have  nothing  to  complain  of  yet,"  obienred  the  lady. 
"Not  »  single  accident  has  occurred,  the  weather  has  been 
propitious,  the  cold  not  too  severe — everything  has  oombined  to 
aid  us." 

"Tes,  madam;  but  the  sun  which  you  admire  so  mnch  will 
lOon  create  difficulties  for  us,  and  strew  obstacles  in  oar  path." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Lieutenant  Hobson  % " 

**I  mean  that  the  heat  will  soon  have  changed  the  aspect  of  the 
country;  that  the  melted  ice  wUl  impede  the  sliding  of  the  sledges  • 
that  the  ground  will  become  rough  and  unev<>.;;  that  our  panting 
dogs  will  no  longer  carry  us  along  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow  ;  that 
the  rivers  and  lakes  will  resume  their  liquid  state,  and  that  we  shall 
have  to  ford  or  go  round  them.  All  these  changes,  madam,  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  solar  rays,  will  cause  delays,  fatigue,  and  dangers, 
the  very  least  of  which  will  be  the  breaking  of  the  brittle  snow 
beneath  our  feet,  or  the  falling  of  the  avalanches  froiiti  the  summits 
of  the  icebergs.  For  all  this  we  have  to  thank  the  gradual  rise  ol 
the  sun  higher  and  higher  above  the  horixon.  Bear  this  in  mind, 
madam:  of  the  four  elements  of  the  old  creation,  only  one  is 
necessary  to  us  heire,  the  air ;  the  other  three,  fire,  earth,  and  water, 
are  de  trap  in  the  Arctic  regions." 

Of  course  the  Lieutenant  was  exaggerating,  and  Mrs  Bamett 
could  easily  have  retorted  with  counter-arguments;  but  she  Uked 
to  hear  his  raptures  in  praise  of  his  beloved  country,  and  she  felt 
that  his  enthusiasm  was  a  guarantee  that  he  would  shrink  from  no 
obstacle^ 

Tet  Jaspar  Hobson  was  right  when  he  said  the  sun  woold 
cause  difficulties.  This  was  seen  when  the  party  set  out  again  on 
the  4th  May,  three  days  later.  The  thermometer,  even  in  the  coldest 
part  of  the  night,  marked  more  than  32**  Fahrenheit.  A  complete 
thaw  set  in,  the  vast  white  sheet  of  huow  resolved  itself  into  water. 
Th  irregularities  of  the  rocky  soil  caused  constant  jolting  of  the 
sledges,  and  the  passengers  were  roughly  shaken.  The  roads  were 
so  heavy  that  the  dogs  had  to  go  at  a  slow  trot,  and  the  reins  were 
therefore  again  eotonsted  to  the  hands  of  the  imj^rndent  Oof^orsI 
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Joliflfo.  Neither  shouts  nor  flourishings  of  the  whip  had  the  slighteii 
effect  on  the  jaded  animals. 

From  time  to  time  the  trayellers  lightened  the  sledges  by  walking 
a  little  way.  This  mode  of  locomotion  suited  the  hunters,  who  were 
now  gradually  approaching  the  best  districts  for  game  in  the  whole 
of  English  America.  Mrs  Paulina  Barnett  and  Madge  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  chase,  whilst  Thomas  Black  professed  absolute  indiffe^ 
ence  to  all  athletic  exercise.  He  had  not  come  iJi  this  distance  to  hunt 
the  polecat  or  the  ermine,  but  merely  to  look  at  the  moon  at  the  mo* 
ment  when  her  disc  should  cover  that  of  the  sun.  When  the  queen 
of  the  night  rose  above  the  horizon,  the  impatient  astronomer  would 
gaze  at  her  with  eager  eyes,  and  one  day  the  Lieutenant  sa5d  to  him—- 

"  It  would  be  a  bad  look-out  for  you,  Mr  Black,  if  by  any  un- 
lucky  chance  the  moon  should  £eu1  to  keep  her  appointment  on  tht 
16th  July  1860." 

'* Lieutenant  Hobson,**  gravely  replied  the  astronomer,  "if  the 
moon  were  guilty  of  such  a  breach  of  good  manners,  I  should  indeed 
have  cause  to  complain." 

The  chief  hunters  of  the  expedition  were  the  soldiers  Marbre  and 
Sabine,  both  very  expert  at  their  business.  Their  skill  was  won- 
derful ;  and  the  cleverest  Indians  would  not  have  surpassed  them 
in  keenness  of  sight,  precision  of  aim,  or  manual  address.  They 
were  alike  trappers  and  hunters,  and  iKere  acquainted  with  all  the 
nets  and  snares  for  taking  sables,  otters,  wolves,  foxes,  bears,  dec 
No  artifice  was  unknown  to  them,  and  Captain  Cvaveuty  had  Ehown 
his  wisdom  in  choosing  two  such  intelligent  men  to  accompaiiy  tht 
little  troop. 

Whilst  on  the  march,  however,  Marbre  and  Sabine  had  no  tim« 
for  setting  traps.  They  could  not  separate  from  the  others  for  more 
than  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time,  and  were  obliged  to  be  content  witk 
the  game  which  passed  within  range  of  their  riflea.  Still  they  were 
fortunate  enough  to  kill  two  of  the  large  American  ruminant^ 
■eldom  met  with  in  such  elevated  latitudea. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  May  the.hontera  asked  permissioa 
to  follow  some  fresh  traces  they  had  found,  and  the  Lieutenant  not 
only  granted  it,  but  himself  accompanied  them  with  Mrs  Paulina 
Barnett,  and  thay  went  several  miles  out  of  their  route  towards  tht 

east 

The  impresrions  were  evidently  the  resulc  of  the  passage  of  about 
half-»4oiea  laige  de«;  Ther«  oould  bt  no  mistaks  about  it;  Marbra 
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•nd  SaUne  were  positlre  on  that  point,  and  ootdd  eren  h«Te  named 
the  ipedee  to  which  the  animals  belonged. 

"  You  seem  surprised  to  have  met  with  tracea  of  these  animala 
here,  Lieutenant,"  said  Mrs  Bamett. 

'<Wellf  madam,"  replied  Hobson,  ''this  epedes  \m  nanitf  seen 
beyond  57*  N.  lat.  We  generally  hunt  them  at  the  aouth  of  the 
BlaTe  Lake,  where  they  feed  upon  the  shoots  of  willows  and  poplars, 
aad  certain  wild  roses  to  which  they  are  rery  partial" 

<*  I  suppose  these  creatures,  like  those  with  valuable  furs^  have 
led  from  the  districts  scoured  by  the  hunters." 

**  I  see  no  other  explanation  of  their  presence  at  65*  K.  lat," 
replied  the  Lieutenant — "  that  is,  if  the  men  are  not  mistaken  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  footprints." 

"  No,  no,  sir,''  cried  Sabine ;  "  Marbre  and  I  are  not  mistaken. 
These  traces  were  left  by  deer,  the  deer  we  hunters  call  red  deer, 
and  the  natives  wapitis." 

**  He  is  quite  right,"  added  Marbre ;  "  old  trappers  like  us  are  not 
lo  be  taken  in ;  beaides,  don't  yon  hear  that  peculiar  whistling 
lound ! " 

The  party  had  now  reached  the  foot  of  a  little  hill,  and  as  the 
■now  had  almost  disappeared  from  its  sides  they  were  able  to  climb 
it,  and  hastened  to  the  summit,  the  peculiar  whistling  noticed  by 
Marbre  becoming  louder,  mingled  with  cries  resembling  the  braying 
of  an  ass,  and  proving  that  the  two  hunters  were  not  mistaken. 

Once  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  adventurers  looked  eagerly  towards 
the  east  The  undulating  plains  were  still  white  with  snow,  but  its 
dassling  surface  was  here  and  there  relieved  with  patches  of  stunted 
light  green  vegetation.  A  few  gaunt  shrubs  stretched  forth  their 
bare  and  shrivelled  branches,  and  huge  icebergs  with  precipitous 
iides  stood  out  against  the  grey  background  of  the  sky. 

**  Wapitis  I  wapitis  I — there  they  are  1  '*  cried  Sabine  and  Marbre 
tt  onoe,  pointing  to  a  group  of  animals  distinctly  viaibk  about 
fuurtef  of  a  mile  to  the  east. 

**  What  are  they  doing  1 "  asked  Mrs  Bamett 
**  They  are  fighting,  madam,"  replied  Hobson  ;  "  they  always  do 
when  the  heat  of  the  Polar  sun  inflames  their  blood — another 
deplorable  result  of  the  action  of  the  radiant  orb  of  day ! " 

From  where  they  stood  the  party  could  easily  watch  the  group 
of  wapitis.  They  were  fine  specimens  of  the  family  of  deer  known 
on^or  tho  various  name*  of  stags  with  rounded  antlei%  Amarioa* 
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■tags,  roebucks,  grey  elks  and  red  elks,  <kc.  These  gracefal  creaturea 
have  slender  legs  and  brown  skins  with  patches  of  red  hair,  the 
eoloor  of  which  becomes  darker  in  the  warmer  season.  The  fierce 
males  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  females  by  their  fine  white 
antlers,  the  latter  being  entirely  without  these  ornaments.  These 
wapitils  were  once  very  numerous  all  over  North  America,  and  tha 
United  States  imported  a  great  many ;  but  clearings  were  begvn  oa 
every  side,  the  forest  trees  fell  beneath  the  axe  of  the  pioneer  <^ 
eivilisiition  \nd  the  wapitis  took  refuge  in  the  more  peaceful  dis- 
tricts of  Canada;  but  they  were  soon  again  disturbed,  and  wandered 
to  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay.  So  that  although  the  wapiti  thrives 
In  a  cold  country,  Lieutenant  Hobson  was  right  in  saying  that  it 
■eldom  penetrates  beyond  57**  N.  latitude ;  and  the  specimens  now 
found  had  doubtless  fled  before  the  Chippeway  Indians,  who  hunt 
them  without  mercy. 

The  wapitis  were  so  engrossed  in  their  desperate  straggle  that, 
they  were  unconscious  of  the  approach  of  the  hunters ;  but  they 
would  probably  not  have  ceased  fighting  had  they  been  aware  of  it 
Marbre  and  Sabine,  aware  of  their  peculiarity  in  this  respect,  might 
therefore  have  advanced  fearlessly  upon  them,  and  have  taken  aim 
at  leisure. 

Lieutenant  Hobson  suggested  that  they  should  do  so. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir/*  replied  Marbre;  "  but  let  us  spare  our  pow- 
der and  shot.  These  beasts  are  engaged  in  a  war  to  the  death,  and 
we  sliall  arrive  in  plenty  of  time  to  pick  up  the  vanquished." 

"  Have  these  wapitis  a  commercial  value  t  **  asked  Mrs  Paulina 
Barnett. 

"  Yes,  madam,"  replied  Hobson ;  "  and  their  skin,  which  ia  nol 
quite  so  thick  as  that  of  the  elk,  properly  so  called,  makes  very 
Taluable  leather.  By  rubbing  this  skin  with  the  fat  and  brains  oi 
the  animal  itself,  it  is  rendered  flexible,  and  neither  damp  nor  dry* 
ness  injures  it.  The  Indians  are  therefore  alwaya  aager  to  proottvt 
the  skins  of  the  wapitis." 

**  Does  not  the  flesh  make  admirable  venison  t " 

**  Pretty  good,  madam ;  only  pretty  good.  It  ia  tough,  and  doM 
not  taste  very  nice ;  the  fat  becomes  bard  directly  it  is  taken  from 
the  fire,  and  sticks  to  the  teeth.  It  is  certainly  inferior  as  an  article 
of  food  to  the  flesh  of  other  deer ;  but  when  meat  is  scarce  we  ars 
glad  enough  to  aat  it^  and  it  supporta  Ufa  aa  well  aa  anythii^ 
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lira  Baraett  and  Lieutenant  Hubgon  had  been  chatting  together 
for  some  minutes,  when,  with  the  exception  of  two,  the  wapitia 
•uddenly  ceased  fighting.  Was  their  rage  satiated?  or  had  th«j 
perceived  the  hunters,  and  felt  the  approach  of  danger  t  Whatever 
the  cause,  all  but  two  fine  creatures  fled  towards  the  east  with 
incredible  speed ;  in  a  few  instants  they  were  out  of  sight,  and  the 
r»iftast  horse  could  not  have  caught  them  up. 

Meanwhile,  however,  two  magnificent  specimens  remained  on  the 
Seld  of  battle.  Heads  down,  antlers  to  antlers,  hind  legs  stretched 
and  quivering,  they  butted  at  each  other  without  a  moment's 
pause.  Like  two  wrestlers  struggling  for  a  prize  which  neither  will 
yield,  they  would  not  separate,  but  whirled  round  and  round  to> 
gether  on  their  front  legs  as  if  riveted  to  one  another. 

**  What  implacable  rage  I "  exclaimed  Mrs  Barnett. 

"  Tes,"  replied  the  Lieutenant ;  "  the  wapitis  really  are  moet 
■piteful  beasts.  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  fighting  out  an  old 
quarrel" 

**  Would  not  this  be  the  time  to  approach  them,  when  aey  are 
bU»     d  with  rage  t  ** 

Te  *8  plenty  of  time,  ma'am,"  said  Sabine ;  **  they  won't 
•scape  us  now.  They  will  not  stir  from  where  they  are  when  we 
are  three  steps  from  them,  the  rifles  at  our  shoulders,  and  our 
fingers  on  the  triggera  1 " 

"  Indeed  f* 

**  Yes,  madam,"  added  Hobson,  who  had  carefully  examined  the 
wapitis  after  the  hunter's  remark ;  "  and  whether  at  our  handa  or 
from  the  teeth  of  wolves,  those  wapitis  will  meet  death  where  they 
now  stand.*' 

''I  don't  understand  what  you  mean,  Lieutenant,"  said  Mrs 
Barnett 

*'Wel],  go  nearer,  madam,"  he  replied;  "don't  be  afndd  of 
tftartling  the  animals ;  for,  as  our  hunter  says,  they  are  no  longer 
capable  of  flight" 

The  four  now  descended  the  hill,  and  in  a  few  minntes  gained 
the  theatre  of  the  struggle.  The  wapitis  had  not  moved.  They 
were  pushing  at  each  other  like  a  couple  of  rams,  and  seemed  to  be 
faueparably  glued  together. 

In  fact,  in  the  heat  of  the  combat  the  antlers  of  the  two  creatum 
had  become  entangled  together  to  such  an  extent  that  they  ooold 
BO  longer  separate  without  breaking  them.     This  often  happena  in 
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the  banting  districte.  It  Is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  fivd  antlan 
thus  connected  lying  on  the  ground ;  the  poor  encumbered  animali 
soon  die  of  hanger,  or  they  become  an  easy  prey  to  wild  beasta. 

Two  bullets  put  an  cad  to  the  fight  between  the  wapitis ;  and 
\rarbre  and  Sabine  taking  imisediate  possession,  carried  off  theii 
skins  to  be  subsequently  prep<L  «^d,  leaving  tiuir  bleeding 
l»  bt  dtTouavd  by  woires  and  bean. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

TMB  ARCTIC  CIRCLE. 

« 

IKB  expedition  continnod  to  advance  towards  the 

west;  but  the  great  inequalities  of  the  ground  made  it 
bard  work  for  the  dogs  to  get  along,  and  the  poor  creaturei^ 
who  coiled  hardly  be  held  in  when  they  started,  were  now  quieft 
enougL  Eight  or  ten  n.*ile.s  a  d^y  were  as  much  as  they  eould  accom- 
plish, although  Lieutenant  ilobson  urged  them  on  to  the  utmost 
He  was  ansious  to  get  to  Fort  Confidence,  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
Great  Bear  Lake,  wbero  hu  hoped  to  obtain  some  usefal  inforniation. 
Had  the  Indians  frequenting  the  northern  banks  of  the  lake  been 
able  to  cross  the  districts  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  ?  was  the  Arctic 
Octmn  open  at  this  Ih  te  of  year?  These  were  grare  questions,  the 
reply  to  which  would  decide  the  fate  of  the  new  factory. 

The  iidintry  through  which  the  little  troop  was  now  passing  vaa 
intersected  by  numerous  streams,  mostly  tributaries  of  the  two 
large  rivers,  tiie  Mackenzie  and  Coppermine,  which  flow  from  the 
■oath  to  the  north,  and  empty  themselves  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Lakes,  lagc  ^ns,  and  numerous  pools  are  formed  between  these  two 
principal  arterie*. ;  and  as  thoy  were  no  longer  frozen  over,  th« 
iledges  could  not  venture  upon  then,  and  were  compelled  to  go 
round  them,  which  caused  considarable  delay.  Lieutenant  Hobson 
was  certainly  right  in  saying  that  winter  is  the  time  to  vIm  the 
hyperborean  regiona,  for  they  are  then  far  easier  to  traversf  Mn 
Paulina  Bamet^;  had  roasou  to  own  the  justice  of  thia  assertion  more 
than  once. 

This  region,  included  in  the  "Cursed  Lind/'  was,  besidee, 
completely  deserted,  as  are  the  grea\:3r  portion  ox  the  districts  oj 
the  ex.treme  north  of  America.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  le 
but  one  inhabitant  to  every  ten  square  miles.  Besides  the  acattwed 
natives,  there  are  some  few  thousand  agents  or  soldiers  of  the 
different  fur- trading  companies ;  but  they  mostly  congregate  in  tlM 
HNitikeni  diatriets  and  abott*  IIm  fiiions  faetoriea    No 
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footprints  gladdened  the  eyes  of  the  travellers,  the  only  traces  oa 
the  sand/  soil  were  those  of  ruminants  and  rodents.  Now  and  then 
a  fierce  polar  bear  was  seen,  and  Mrs  Paulina  Bamett  expressed  her 
•orprise  at  not  meeting  more  of  these  terrible  carnivorous  beasts,  of 
firhose  daily  attacks  on  whalers  and  persons  shipwrecked  in  Baffin*! 
Bay  and  on  the  coasts  of  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen  she  had  read 
in  the  accounts  of  those  who  had  wintered  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

**  Wait  for  the  winter,  madam,"  replied  the  Lieutenant ;  "  wait 
iiU  the  cold  makes  them  hungry,  and  then  you  will  perhaps  see  as 
many  as  you  care  about  1 '' 

On  the  23d  May,  atter  a  long  and  fatiguing  journey,  the  expe- 
dition at  last  reached  the  Arctic  Circle.  We  know  that  this  lati- 
tude 23*27'57''  from  the  North  Pole,  furms  the  mathematical  limit 
beyond  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  do  not  penetrate  in  the  winter, 
when  the  northern  districts  of  the  globe  are  turned  away  from  the 
orb  of  day.  Here,  then,  the  travellers  entered  the  true  Arctic 
region,  the  northern  Frigid  Zone. 

The  latitude  had  been  very  carefully  obtained  by  means  of  most 
accurate  instruments,  which  were  handled  with  equal  skill  by  the 
astronomor  and  by  Lieutenant  Hobson.  Mrs  Bamett  was  present 
at  the  operation,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  she  was  at 
last  about  to  cross  the  Arctic  Circle.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  jutt 
pride  that  she  received  the  intelligence. 

"  You  have  already  passed  through  the  two  Torrid  Zones  in  yout 
previous  journeys,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  "  and  now  you  are  on  tht 
verge  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  Few  explorers  have  ventured  into  such 
totally  different  regions.  Some,  so  to  speak,  have  a  specialty  for 
hot  countries,  and  choose  Africa  or  Australia  as  the  field  for  their 
investigations.  Such  were  Barth,  Burton,  Livingstone,  Speke, 
Douglas,  Stuart,  &c.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  passion  for 
the  Arctic  regions,  stUl  so  little  known.  Mackenzie,  Franklin, 
Penny,  Kane,  Parry,  R-^e,  &c.,  preceded  us  on  our  present  journey; 
but  we  must  congratulate  you,  Mrs  Bamett,  on  being  a  mors 
eosmopolitan  traveller  than  c.11  of  them." 

"I  must  see  everything,  or  at  least  try  to  see  everything, 
Lieutenant,"  replied  Mrs  Paulina;  ''and  I  think  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  are  about  equal  everywhere.  Although  we  have  not  to 
dread  the  fevers  of  the  unhealthy  torrid  regions,  or  the  attacks  of 
the  fierce  black  races,  in  this  Frigid  Zone,  the  cold  is  a  no  less  formid- 
able «Maj ;  and  I  soipect  that  the  white  bean  w«  art  liable  £o  meal 
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with  h«re  wiL  give  us  quite  as  warm  a  reception  as  would  th« 
tigers  of  Thibet  or  the  lions  of  Africa.  In  Torrid  and  Frigid  Zonea 
alike  there  are  vast  unexplored  tractc  which  will  long  defy  tha 
efforts  of  the  boldest  adventurers." 

"Tes,  madam,"  replied  Jaspar  Hobson;  "but  I  think  the 
hyperborean  regions  will  longer  resist  thorough  exploration.  The 
natives  are  the  chief  obstacle  in  tropical  regions,  and  I  am  well 
aware  how  many  travellers  have  fallen  victims  to  savages.  But 
civilisation  will  necessarily  subdue  the  wild  races  sooner  or  later ; 
whereas  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Zones  it  is  not  the  inhauitantt 
who  arrest  the  progress  of  the  explorer,  bat  Nature  herself  who 
repels  those  who  approach  her,  and  paralyses  their  energies  with  tka 
bitter  cold!" 

"  Tou  think,  then,  that  the  secrete  of  the  most  remote  districts  <rf 
Africa  and  Australia  will  have  been  fathomed  before  the  Frigid  Zon* 
iuu^  been  entirely  examined ) " 

"  Tes,  m^dam,"  replied  the  Lieutenant;  **  and  I  think  my  opinion 
la  founded  on  facts.  The  most  intrepid  discoverers  of  the  Arctio 
regions — Parry,  Penny,  Franklin,  M'Clure,  Kane,  and  Morton— did 
not  get  beyond  83**  north  latitude,  seven  degrees  from  the  pole-^ 
whereas  Australia  has  several  times  been  crossed  from  south  to 
north  by  the  bold  Stuart ;  and  even  Africa,  with  all  its  terrors,  waa 
traversed  by  Livingstone  from  the  Bay  of  Loanga  to  th-^  mouth  of 
the  ZambesL  We  are,  therefore,  nearer  to  geographicai  *^iowledge 
of  the  equatorial  countries  than  of  the  Polar  districts." 

**  Do  you  think  that  the  Pole  itself  will  ever  be  reached  by  man  t  * 
inquired  Mrs  Paulina  Barnett 

*'  Certainly,"  replied  Hobson,  adding  with  a  smile,  "  by  man  or 
woman.  But  I  think  other  means  must  be  tried  of  reaching  this 
point,  where  all  the  meridians  of  the  globe  cross  each  other,  than 
those  hitherto  adopted  by  travellers.  We  hear  of  the  open  sea,  of 
which  certain  explorers  are  said  to  have  caught  a  glimpse.  But  if 
■uch  a  sea,  free  from  ice,  really  exist,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  at,  and 
m>  one  can  say  positively  whether  it  extends  to  the  North  Pole.  For 
my  part.  I  think  an  open  sea  would  increase  rather  than  lessen  the 
difficulties  of  explorers.  As  for  me,  I  would  rather  count  upon  firm 
footing,  whether  on  ice  or  rock,  all  the  way.  Then  I  would  organise 
iuccesaive  expeditions,  establishing  df]^6ts  of  provisions  and  fuel 
Bearer  and  nearer  to  the  i^ole;  and  so,  with  plenty  of  time,  plenty  of 
■oneji  and  perhajps  tha  saeiifice  of  a  good  many  livas^  I  ahoald  !■ 
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the  end  solre  the  gret*  •cientific  problem.     I  should,  I  think,  at  latl 
Teach  the  hitherto  inaccessible  goal  I " 

*<I  think  yon  are  right,  Lieiitenaut,'"  said  Mrs  Bamett;  ''and  if 
ever  yon  try  the  experiment,  I  shonld  not  be  afraid  to  join  yon,  and 
would  gladly  go  to  set  up  the  Union  Jack  at  the  North  Pole.  But 
that  is  not  our  present  object." 

"Not  our  immediate  object,  madam,**  replied  Hobson;  "but 
when  once  the  projects  of  the  Company  are  realised,  when  the  n  w 
fort  has  been  erected  on  the  confines  of  the  American  continent,  it 
may  become  the  natural  starting-point  of  all  expeditions  to  tha 
north.  Besides,  should  the  fur-yielding  animals,  too  aealonsly 
hunted,  take  refuge  at  the  Pole,  we  should  hare  to  follow  them.** 

"Unless  costly  furs  should  go  out  of  fashion,**  replied  Mn 
Bamett 

"  O  madam,**  cried  the  lieutenant^  **  there  will  always  be  some 
pretty  woman  whose  wish  for  a  sable  muff  or  an  ermine  tippet 
must  be  gratified  1  '* 

"  I  am  afraid  so,"  said  Mrs  Bamett,  laughing ;  "and  probably  the 
fist  discoverer  of  the  Pole  will  have  been  led  thither  in  pursuit  of  a 
sable  or  a  silver  fox.'* 

"  That  is  my  firm  conviction,**  replied  Hobson.  "  Such  is  human 
nature,  and  greed  of  gain  will  always  carry  a  man  farther  than  seal 
for  science.** 

"  What !  do  ffou  utter  such  sentiments  ?  **  exclaimed  Mrs  Bamett 

**  Well,  madam,  what  am  I  but  an  employe  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Oompany  f  and  does  the  Company  risk  its  capital  and  agents  with 
any  other  hope  than  an  increase  of  profits  ?  ** 

"  Lieutenant  Hobson,"  said  Mrs  Bamett,  "  I  think  I  know  you 
well  enough  to  assert  that  on  occasion  you  would  be  ready  to  devote 
body  and  soul  to  science.  If  a  purely  geographical  question  ^alle& 
yua  to  the  Pole,  I  feel  sure  you  would  not  hesitate  to  go.  But,** 
she  added,  with  a  smile,  "the  solution  of  this  great  problem  is 
still  ^ar  distant  We  have  but  just  reached  the  verge  of  the 
Arctic  Circle,  bat  I  hope  we  may  cross  it  without  any  veiy  great 
difficulty." 

"  That  I  fear  is  doubtful,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  who  had  been 
attentively  examining  the  sky  during  their  conversation.  "The 
weather  has  looked  threatening  for  the  last  few  days.  Look  at  tht 
uniformly  fprey  hue  of  the  heavens.  That  mist  will  presently  resolv« 
itself  into  saow|  and  if  the  wind  should  liM  trw  ao  littla.  m%  ahatt 
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\9ift  to  battle  with  »  fearful  storm.  I  wUh  we  were  at  the  Qreal 
Boar  Lake  I  ** 

**  Do  not  let  us  lose  any  time,  then,"  said  Mn  Bamett,  rising ; 
**  give  the  signal  to  start  at  onee." 

The  Lieutenant  needed  no  urging.  Had  he  been  alone^  or  accom- 
panied by  a  few  men  as  energetic  as  himself,  he  would  have  pressed 
on  day  and  night ;  but  he  wikj  obliged  to  make  allowance  for  the 
fatigue  of  others,  although  he  never  spared  himself.  He  therefore 
granted  a  few  hours  of  rest  to  his  little  party,  and  it  was  not  nntU 
three  in  the  afternoon  that  they  again  set  out. 

Jaspar  Hobson  was  not  mistaken  in  prophesying  a  change  in  the 
weather.  It  came  very  soon.  During  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
the  mist  became  thicker,  and  assumed  a  yellowish  and  threatening 
hue.  The  Lieutenant,  although  veiy  uneasy,  allowed  none  of  his 
uudety  to  appear,  but  had  a  long  consultation  with  Sergeant  Long 
whilst  the  dogs  of  his  sledge  were  laboriously  preparing  to  start 

Unfortunately,  the  district  now  to  be  traversed  was  veiy  on- 
■nitable  for  isledges.  The  ground  was  very  uneven ;  ravines  were  of 
frequent  occurrence ;  and  masses  of  granite  or  half -thawed  icebergs 
blocked  up  the  road,  causing  constant  delay.  The  poor  dogs  did 
ftheir  besty  but  the  drivers'  whipt  no  longer  produced  any  effect 
upon  them. 

And  so  the  Lieutenant  and  his  men  were  often  obliged  to  walk 
Id  rest  the  exhausted  animals,  to  push  the  sledges,  or  even  sometimes 
to  lift  them  when  the  roughness  of  the  ground  threatened  to  upset 
them.  The  incessant  fatigue  was,  however,  borne  by  all  without  a 
murmur.  Thomas  Black  alone,  absorbed  in  his  one  idea,  never  got 
out  of  his  sledge,  and  indeed  he  was  so  tjorpulent  that  all  exertion 
was  disagreeable  to  him. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  changed  firom  the  moment  of  entering  the 
Arctic  Circle.  Some  geological  convulsion  had  evidently  upheaved 
the  enormous  blocks  strewn  upon  the  surface.  The  vegetation,  too, 
waa  of  a  more  distinctive  character.  Wherever  they  were  sheltered 
from  the  ^een  north  winds,  the  flanks  iA  the  hUls  were  clothed  not 
only  witli  shrubs,  but  with  laige  trees,  all  of  the  same  species— pines, 
willows,  and  firs — proving  by  their  presence  that  a  certain  amount 
of  veg^tive  force  is  retained  even  in  the  Frigid  Zoum.  Jaspar 
Hobson  hoped  to  find  such  specimens  of  the  Arctic  Flora  even  on 
the  verge  of  the  Polar  Sea ;  for  these  trees  would  supply  him  with 
wood  to  bnild  hit  loit.  and  fuel  to  warm  iti  iahabitanta    Tht 
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•ame  thought  passed  through  the  minds  of  his  companions,  and 
they  eonld  not  help  wondering  at  the  contrast  between  this  compara- 
tively fertile  region,  and  the  long  white  plains  stretching  between 
the  Great  Slave  Lake  and  Fort  Enterprise. 

At  night  the  yellow  mist  became  more  opaque ;  the  wind  roee, 
the  snow  began  to  fall  in  large  flakes,  and  the  ground  was  soon 
covered  with  a  thick  white  carpet.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  snow 
was  a  foot  deep,  and  as  it  did  not  freeze  but  remained  in  a  liquid 
state,  the  sledges  could  only  advance  with  extreme  difficulty ;  the 
eurved  fronts  stuck  in  the  soft  substance,  and  the  dogs  were  obliged 
to  stop  again  and  again. 

Towards  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  wind  became  veiy 
boisterous.  The  snow,  driven  before  it,  was  flung  upon  the  ground 
or  whirled  in  the  air,  forming  one  huge  whirlpool  The  dogs, 
beaten  back  by  the  squall  and  blinded  with  snow,  could 
advance  no  further.  The  party  was  then  in  a  narrow  gorge  between 
huge  icebergs,  over  which  the  storm  raged  with  fearful  fury. 
Pieces  of  ice,  broken  o£f  by  the  hurricane,  were  hurled  into  the  pass ; 
partial  avalanches,  any  one  of  which  could  have  crushed  the  sledges 
and  their  inmates,  added  to  its  dangers,  and  to  press  on  became 
impossible.  The  Lieutenant  no  longer  insisted,  and  after  consulting 
with  Sergeant  Long,  gave  the  order  to  halt.  It  was  now  necessary 
to  find  a  shelter  from  the  snow-drift ;  but  this  was  no  difficult 
matter  to  men  accustomed  to  Polar  expeditions.  Jaspar  Hobsoi 
and  his  men  knew  well  what  they  had  to  do  under  the  circumstances. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  they  lad  been  surprised  by  a  tempest  some 
hundred  miles  from  the  forts  of  the  Company,  without  so  much  at 
«n  Esquimaux  hut  or  Indian  hovel  in  which  to  lay  their  heads. 

*'  To  the  icebergs !  to  the  icebergs  1 ''  cried  Jaspar  Hobson. 

Every  one  understood  what  he  meant.  Snow  houses  were  to  b« 
hollowed  out  of  the  frozen  masses,  or  rather  holes  were  to  be  dug, 
in  which  each  person  could  cower  until  the  storm  was  over.  Euivei 
and  hatchets  were  soon  at  work  on  the  brittle  masses  of  ice,  and  ia 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  some  ten  dens  had  been  scooped  out  laigt 
enough  to  contain  two  or  three  persons  each.  The  dogs  were  left 
to  themselves,  their  own  instinct  leading  them  to  find  auffieisnt 
■helter  under  the  snow. 

Before  ten  o'clock  all  the  travellers  were  crouching  in  the  snow 
honaeay  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  each  choosing  congenial  com- 
l^anioBii    MiB  Baraett^  liadge^  and  Lieutenant  Hobson  occupied 
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ttnelmt,  Thomas  Black  and  Sergeant  Long  anotlier,  and  so  on. 
These  retreats  were  warm,  if  not  comfortable ;  and  the  Esquimaux 
and  Ind'ans  have  no  other  refuge  eren  in  the  bitterest  cold.  Th« 
adventurers  could  therefore  fearlessly  await  the  end  of  the  storm 
M  long  as  they  took  care  not  to  let  the  openings  of  their  holes 
become  blocked  up  with  the  snow,  which  they  had  to  shovel  away 
tveiy  half  hour.  So  violent  was  the  storm  that  even  the  LieutenMit 
and  his  soldiers  could  scarcely  set  foot  outside.  Fortunately,  all 
were  provided  with  su£Scient  food,  and  were  able  to  endue  tiieir 
beaver>like  existence  without  suffering  firom  cold  or  hunger. 

For  forty-eight  hours  the  fury  of  the  tempest  continued  to  increase. 
The  wind  roared  in  the  narrow  pass,  and  tore  off  the  tops  of  the 
icebergs.  Loud  reports,  repeated  twenty  times  by  the  echoes,  gave 
notice  of  the  fall  of  avalanches,  and  Jaspar  Hobson  began  to  fear 
that  his  further  progress  would  be  barred  by  the  maeses  of  debru 
accumulated  between  the  mountains.  Other  sounds  mingled  with 
thf  se  reports,  which  Lieutenant  Hobson  knew  too  well,  and  he  did 
not  disguise  from  Mrs  Bamett  that  bears  were  prowling  about  the 
pess.  But  fortunately  these  terrible  animals  were  too  much  occupied 
with  their  own  concerns  to  discover  the  retreat  of  the  travellers ; 
neither  the  dogs  nor  the  sledges,  buried  in  the  snow,  attracted  theii 
attention,  and  they  passed  on  without  doing  any  harm. 

The  last  night,  that  of  the  25th  or  26th  May,  was  even  more 
terrible.  So  great  was  the  fury  of  thf  ricane  that  a  genera] 
overthrow  of  icebergs  appeared  imminent  A  fearful  death  woul^ 
then  have  awaited  the  unfortunate  travellers  beneath  the  ruins  of  th« 
broken  masses.  The  blocks  of  ice  cracked  witu  au  awful  noise,  and 
certain  oscillations  gave  warning  that  breaches  had  been  rnade 
threatening  their  solidity.  However,  no  great  crash  occurred,  the 
huge  mountains  remained  intact,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  night 
one  of  those  sudden  changes  so  frequent  in  the  Arctic  regions  took 
|»lace ;  the  tempest  ceased  suddenly  beneath  the  influence  of  inteait 
iol4  And  with  the  first  dawn  of  day  peaoe  was  restored. 
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IHIS  sadden  increua  of  cold  wm  most  fortunate.  Ew  !■ 
temperate  climes  there  are  generally  three  or  foor  bitter 
days  in  May ;  and  they  were  most  serviceable  naw  in  con* 
•olidating  the  freshly-fallen  snow,  and  making  it  practicable  foi* 
sledgea  Lieutenant  Hobson,  therefore,  lost  no  time  in  resnming 
his  jonrney,  urging  on  the  dogs  to  their  utmost  speed. 

The  route  was,  however,  slightly  changed.  Instead  of  bearing  da* 
north,  the  expedition  advanced  towards  the  west,  following,  so  to 
speak,  the  curve  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  The  Lieutenant  was  most 
anxious  to  reach  Fort  Confidence,  built  on  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Great  Bear  Lake.  These  few  cold  days  were  of  the  greatest 
service  to  him ,  he  advanced  rapidly,  no  obstacle  was  enoonntered. 
and  his  little  troop  arrived  at  the  factory  on  the  30th  May. 

At  this  time  Forts  Confidence  and  Qood  Hope  were  the  most 
advanced  posts  of  the  Company  in  the  north.  Fort  Confidence  was 
a  most  important  position,  built  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
lake,  close  to  its  waters,  which  being  frozen  over  in  winter,  and 
navigable  in  summer,  afforded  easy  access  to  Fort  Franklin,  on 
the  southern  shores,  and  promoted  the  ooming  and  going  of  the 
Lidian  hunters  with  their  daily  spoils.  Many  were  the  hunting 
and  fishing  expeditions  which  started  from  Forts  Confidence  and 
Qood  Hope,  especially  from  the  former.  The  Great  Bear  Lake  ii 
quite  a  Mediterranean  Sea,  extending  over  several  degrees  of  latitude 
•nd  longitude.  Its  shape  is  very  irregular :  two  promontories  jat 
into  it  towards  the  centre,  and  the  upper  portion  forms  a  triangle ; 
its  appearance,  as  a  whole,  mach  resembling  the  extended  skin  (A  a 
ruminant  without  the  head. 

Fort  Confidence  was  built  at  the  end  of  the  **  right  paw,"  at  least 
two  hundred  miles  from  Coronation  Gulf,  one  of  the  nameiooa 
estaariea  whielr  taigolar^  indnt  th*  eout  of  North  America^    II 
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therefore  situated  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle,  but  three  degrees 
■outh  of  the  seventieth  parallel,  north  of  which  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  proposed  forming  a  new  settlement. 

Fort  Confidence,  aa  a  whole,  much  resembled  other  factories 
further  south.  It  consisted  of' a  house  for  the  oflScers,  barracks  for 
the  soldiers,  and  magazines  for  the  furs — all  of  wood,  surmnndod 
by  palisades.  The  captain  in  command  was  then  absent.  He  had 
gone  towards  the  east  on  a  hunting  expedition  with  a  few  Indians 
and  soldiers.  The  last  season  had  not  been  good,  costly  fan  had 
been  scarce ;  but  to  make  up  for  this  the  lake  had  supplied  plenty 
9i  otteiHskins.  The  stock  of  them  had,  however,  just  been  sent 
lo  the  central  fietctories  in  the  south,  so  that  the  magaiiim  of  Fort 
Confidence  were  empty  on  the  arrival  of  our  party. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Captain  a  Sergeant  did  the  honours  of  the 
fort  to  Jaspar  Hobson  and  hb  companions  This  second  officer, 
Felton  by  name,  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Sergeant  Long.  Ho 
showed  the  greatest  readiness  to  assist  the  views  of  the  lieutenant, 
who  being  anxious  to  rest  his  party,  decided  on  remaining  two  or 
three  days  at  Fort  vOonfidence.  In  the  absence  of  the  little  garrison 
there  was  plenty  ol  room,  and  dogs  and  men  were  soon  comfortably 
installed.  The  best  room  in  the  largest  house  was  of  conrse  given 
to  Mrs  Paulina  Bamett,  who  was  delighted  with  ths  poUteness  ol 
Sergeant  Felton.  ^ 

Jaspar  Hobson's  first  care  was  to  ask  Felton  if  sny  Indians  from 
the  north  were  then  beating  the  shores  of  the  Qreat  Bear  Lake 

"Tes^  Lieutenant,"  replied  the  Sergeant;  *'  we  have  just  received 
Botiee  of  the  encampment  of  a  party  of  Han  Indians  on  the  otbtt 
■orthem  extoemity  of  the  lake.** 

**  How  far  from  here  t "  inquired  Hobson. 

**  About  thirty  miles,"  replied  Sergeant  Felton.  "Do  yo«  wish 
•o  onter  into  communication  with  these  Indians  t" 

"  Tea,"  saM  Hobson ;  **  they  may  be  able  to  give  me  some  valuable 
information  about  the  districts  bordering  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and 
bounded  by  Cape  Bathurst  Should  the  site  be  favourable,  pro- 
pose constructing  our  new  fort  somewhere  about  there." 

**  Well,  Lieutenant^  nothing  is  easier  than  to  go  to  ths  Han  tn> 
•■mpm«nt.* 

**  Along  tiio  shores  of  the  kke t** 

*  Vok  toNit  il ;  il  if  BOW  fras  from  ks^  and  lbs  vkA  li 
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able.     We  will  place  a  cutter  and  a  boatman  at  your  Mirloe^ 
in  a  few  hours  you  will  be  in  the  Indian  settlement" 

"  Thank  you,  Sergeant ;  to-morrow,  then.** 

"  Whenever  you  like,  Lieutenant." 

The  start  was  fixed  for  the  next  morning ;  and  when  Mra  Paulina 
Barnett  heard  of  the  plan,  she  begged  the  Lieutenant  to  allow  her  to 
accompany  him,  which  of  course  he  readily  did. 

But  now  to  tell  how  the  rest  of  this  first  day  was  passed.  Mn 
Barnett,  Hobson,  two  or  three  soldiers,  Madge,  Mrs  Mac-Nab,  and 
Jolifife  explored  the  shores  of  the  lake  under  the  guidance  of  Felton. 
Thf*  neighbourhood  was  by  no  means  barren  of  vegetation ;  the  hilla, 
a(  M  free  from  snow,  were  crowned  by  resinous  trees  of  the  ScotcJi 
pine  species.  These  trees,  which  attain  a  height  of  some  forty  feet, 
supply  the  inhabitants  of  the  forts  with  plenty  of  fuel  through  the 
long  winter.  Their  thick  trunks  and  dark  gloomy  branches  form  a 
striking  feature  of  the  landscape ;  but  the  regular  clumps  of  equal 
height,  sloping  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water,  are  somewhat 
monotonous.  Between  f>he  groups  of  trees  the  soil  was  clothed  with 
a  sort  of  whitish  weed,  which  perfumed  the  air  with  a  sweet  thymy 
odour.  Sergeant  Falton  informed  his  guests  that  this  plant  was 
called  the  ''  herb  of  incense  "  on  account  of  the  fragrance  it  emitf 
when  burnt. 

Some  hundred  steps  from  the  fort  the  party  came  to  a  little 
natural  hnrbour  shut  in  by  high  granite  rocks,  which  formed  an 
admirable  protection  from  the  heavy  surf.  Here  was  anchored  the 
fliset  of  Fort  Confidence,  consisting  of  a  single  fishing-boat — the 
verf  one  which  was  to  take  Mrs  Barnett  and  Hobson  to  the  Indian 
ei>c»mpment  the  next  day.  From  this  harbour  an  extensive  view 
was  obtained  of  the  lake ;  its  waters  slightly  agitated  by  the  wind, 
with  its  irregular  shores  broken  by  jagged  capes  and  iiitersected  bj 
creeks.  The  wooded  heights  beyond,  with  here  and  there  the  rugged^ 
outline^of  a  floating  iceberg  standing  out  against  the  clear  blue  air. 
formed  the  background  on  the  north ;  whilst  on  the  south  a  regular 
sea  horison,  a  circular  line  dearly  cutting  sky  and  water,  and  at  thii 
moment  glittering  in  the  sunbeams,  bounded  the  sight. 

The  whole  scene  was  rich  in  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Th« 
surface  of  the  water,  the  shores  strewn  with  flints  and  blocks  cf 
granite,  the  slopes  wiih  their  tapestry  of  herbs,  the  tree-crowned 
hill-tops,  were  all  alike  frequented  by  various  specimens  of  ^m 
featincred  tribe.    Several  varieties  of  ducki^  atterin^^  their  difiereal 
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ctIm  and  eaUs,  eider  ducks,  whistlers,  spotted  redshanks,  ''old 
women,"  those  loquacious  birds  whose  beak  is  nerer  closed,  skimmed 
the  surface  of  the  lake.  Hundreds  of  puffins  and  guillemots  with 
outspread  wings  darted  about  in  every  direction,  and  beneath  the 
trees  strutted  ospreys  two  feet  high — a  kind  of  hawk  with  a  grey 
body,  blue  beak  and  claws,  and  orange-coloured  eyes,  which  build 
their  huge  nests  of  marine  plants  in  the  forked  branches  of  trees 
The  hunter  Sabine  managed  to  bring  down  a  couple  of  these  gigautie 
osprays,  which  maasurad  nearly  six  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  their  wings, 
and  were  therefore  magnificeiit  specimens  of  these  migratory  birds, 
who  feed  entirely  on  iish,  and  take  refuge  on  the  shores  of  the  Qulf 
of  Mexico  when  winter  sets  in,  only  visiting  the  higher  latitudes  ol 
North  America  during  the  short  summer. 

But  the  most  interesting  event  of  the  day  was  the  capture  of  an 
otter,  the  skin  of  which  was  worth  several  hundred  roubles. 

The  furs  of  these  valuable  aiuphibious  creatures  were  once  much 
sought  after  in  China  \  and  although  the  demand  for  them  has  con- 
siderably decreabcd  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  they  still  command  very 
high  prices  in  the  Russian  market.  Russian  traders,  ready  to  buy 
up  sea-otter  skins,  travel  all  along  the  coasts  of  New  Cornwall  as 
far  as  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  and  of  course,  thus  hunted,  the  animal  is 
becoming  very  rare.  It  has  taken  refuge  further  and  further  north, 
and  the  trackers  have  now  to  pursue  it  on  the  shores  of  tbi 
Kamtchatka  Sea,  and  in  th^  islands  of  the  Behring  Archipelago. 

"  But,"  added  Sergeant  Felton,  after  the  preceding  explanation, 
*'  American  inland  otters  are  not  to  be  despised,  and  those  which 
frequent  the  Great  Bear  Lake  are  worth  from  £50  to  £60  each." 

The  Sergeant  was  right  j  magnificent  otters  are  found  in  these 
waters,  and  he  himself  skilfully  tracked  and  killed  one  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  visitors  whi(«h  was  scarcely  inferior  in  value  to  thos* 
from  Ksjutcl^tka  it»&lf.  The  creature  measured  three  feet  frou 
4he  muzzle  to  the  end  of  ilis  tail ;  it  had  webbed  feet,  short  legs,  ana 
its  fur,  darker  on  the  upper  than  on  the  under  part  of  its  body,  wa« 
long  and  silky. 

"  A  good  shot.  Sergeant,"  said  Lieutenant  Hobaon,  who  with  Mr& 
Barnett  had  been  attentively  examining  the  magnificent  for  of  the 
dead  animal 

"  Yes,  Lieutenant/'  replied  Felton ;  "  and  if  each  day  brought  us 
iuch  a  skin  as  that,  we  should  have  nothing  to  complain  of.  But 
much  time  is  wasted  in  watching  these  «niniali|  who  iwim  and  divt 
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with  mMrrellous  rapidity.  We  gonerally  hunt  them  at  night,  as  thaj 
▼ery  seldom  venture  from  their  homes  in  the  trunU  of  trees  or  th« 
holes  of  rocks  in  the  daytime,  and  even  expert  hunters  find  it  Taiy 
difficult  to  discover  their  retreats." 

"  And  are  these  otters  also  becoming  scarcer  and  scarcer t"  inqiiirsd 
Mrs  Barnett. 

"Yes,  madam,"  replied  the  Sergeant;  **and  when  this  speeief 
becomes  extinct,  the  profits  of  the  Company  will  sensibly  declinsi 
All  the  hunters  try  to  obtain  its  fur,  and  the  Americans  in  particulai 
are  formidable  rivals  to  us.  Did  you  not  meet  any  American  agent* 
on  your  journey  up,  Lieutenant  1 " 

"  Not  one,"  replied  Hobson.  '*  Do  they  ever  penetrate  as  far  at 
this!" 

"  Oh  yes  t "  said  the  Sergeant ;  <*  and  when  yon  hear  of  their 
approach,  I  advise  you  to  be  on  your  guard." 

"  Are  these  agents,  then,  highway  robbers  ? "  asked  Mrs  Paulina 
Barnett. 

"  No,  madam,"  replied  the  Sergeant ;  "  but  they  are  formidable 
rivals,  and  when  game  is  scarce,  hunters  often  come  to  blows  about 
it.  I  daresay  that  if  the  Company's  attempt  to  establish  a  fort  on 
the  verge  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  be  successful,  its  example  will  at  once 
be  followed  by  these  Americans,  whom  Heaven  confound ! " 

"Bah I"  exclaimed  the  Lieutenant;  "  the  hunting  districts  are 
vast,  and  there  's  room  beneath  the  sun  for  everybody.  Ais  for  us, 
let 's  make  a  start  to  begin  with.  Let  us  press  on  as  long  as  we  have 
firm  ground  beneath  our  feet,  and  Qod  be  with  us ! " 

After  a  walk  of  three  hours  the  visitors  returned  to  Fort  Confi* 
dence,  where  a  good  meal  of  fish  and  fresh  venison  awaited  them. 
Sergeant  Long  did  the  honours  of  the  table,  and  after  a  littlf 
pleasant  conversation,  all  retired  to  rest  to  forget  their  fatigues  in  t 
healthy  and  refreshing  sleep. 

The  next  day,  May  31st,  Mrs  Barnett  and  Jaspar  Hobson  wen 
01)  foot  at  five  a.m.  The  Lieutenant  intended  to  devote  this  day  to 
visiting  the  Indian  encampment,  and  obtaining  as  much  useful 
information  as  possible.  He  asked  Thomas  Black  to  go  with  him, 
but  the  astronomer  preferred  to  remain  on  terra  firmd.  He  wished  to 
make  a  few  astronomical  observations,  and  to  determine  exactly  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  Fort  Confidence ;  so  that  Mrs  Barnett  and 
Caspar  Hobeon  had  to  cross  the  lalte  alont^  under  the  ^daace  of  ao 
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Aid  boatman  named  Norman,  who  had  long  been  in  the  Company'i 
lervice. 

The  two  travellers  were  accompanied  by  Sergeant  Long  as  far  m 
the  little  harbour,  where  they  found  old  Norman  read>  to  embark. 
Their  little  vesaal  was  but  an  open  fibhing>boat,  10  feet  long,  rigged 
like  a  cutter,  which  one  man  could  easily  manage.  Tlio  weather 
iras  beautiful,  and  the  slight  breeze  blowing  from  the  north-east 
was  favourable  to  the  crossing.  Sergeant  Felton  took  leave  of  his 
gneits  with  many  apologies  for  being  unable  to  accompany  them  in 
the  absence  of  his  chief.  The  buat  was  let  loose  from  its  moorings 
»nd  tacking  to  starboard,  shot  across  the  clear  waters  of  the  lake. 

The  little  trip  passed  pleasantly  enough.  The  taciturn  old 
■ailor  sat  silent  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  with  the  tiller  tucked  under 
his  arir.  Mrs  Barnctt  and  Lieutenant  Hobson,  seated  opposite  to 
each  other,  examined  with  interest  the  scenery  spread  out  before 
them.  The  boat  skirted  the  northern  shores  of  the  lake  at  about 
three  miles'  distance,  following  a  rectilinear  direction,  so  that  the 
wooded  heights  sloping  gradually  to  the  west  were  distinctly  visible. 
From  thiE  side  the  district  north  of  the  hike  ap[)eared  perfectly  flat, 
and  the  horizon  receded  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  whole 
of  this  '-oast  contrasted  strongly  with  the  sharp  angle,  at  the 
eztrei'  itv  ni  which  rose  Fort  Confidence,  framed  in  green  pinea 
The  flag  of  the  Company  was  still  visible  floating  from  the  tower 
of  the  fort.  The  oblique  rays  uf  the  sun  lit  up  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  striking  on  the  floating  icebergs,  seemed  to  convert 
them  into  molten  silver  of  dazzling  brightness.  No  trace  remained 
of  the  solid  ice-mountains  of  the  winter  but  these  moving  relics, 
which  the  solar  rays  could  scarcely  dissolve,  and  which  seemed,  as 
it  were,  to  protest  against  the  brilliant  but  not  very  powerful  Polar 
inn,  now  describing  a  diurnal  arc  of  considerable  length. 

Mrs  Barnett  and  the  Lieutenant,  as  was  their  custom,  communi 
«kted  to  each  other  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  strange  scenes 
through  which  they  were  passing.     They  laid  up  a  store  of  pleasant 
recollections  for  the  future  whilst  the  boat  floated  rapidly  along 
%pon  the  peaceful  waves. 

The  party  started  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  at  nine  they  neared 
the  point  on  the  northern  bank  at  which  they  were  to  land.  The 
Indian  encampment  was  situated  at  the  north-west  angle  of  th« 
Great  Bear  lAke.  Before  ten  o'clock  old  Norman  ran  the  bosi 
■poond  on  » low  bank  at  the  foot  of  a  clifiT  of  moderato  height 
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Mn  BftnietC  »nd  the  Lieutenant  laaded  r,t  once.  Two  or  three 
In' liana,  with  their  ch'ef,  7/earing  gorgeous  plumes,  hastened  to 
DMet  them,  and  addressed  them  in  fairly  intelligible  English. 

These  H»'-e  Indians,  l'k«*  the  Copper  and  Beaver  Indians,  all 
belong  to  the  Ohippeway  race,  and  differ  but  little  in  customs  and 
ecstumes  from  their  fellow-tribes.  They  are  in  constant  comraunica- 
llon  with  the  factories,  and  have  become,  so  to  speak,  ''Brit&inised'* 
— at  least  as  much  so  as  is  possible  for  savages.  They  bring 
the  spoils  of  the  chase  to  the  forts,  and  there  exchange  them  for 
the  necessaries  of  life,  which  they  no  longer  provide  for  them- 
selves. They  are  in  the  pay  of  the  Comparjy,  they  live  upon 
it,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  have  lost  all  originality.  To 
find  a  native  race  as  yet  uninfluenced  by  contact  with  Europeans 
we  must  go  to  still  higher  latitudes,  to  tha  ice-bouud  regions 
frequented  by  the  Esquimaux,  who,  like  the  Greenlanders,  are  the 
true  children,  of  Irctic  lands. 

Mrs  Bariiett  and  Jaspar  Hobsoa  accompaiiied  the  Indians  to 
their  camp,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  found  some  thirty 
natives  there,  men,  women,  and  children,  who  supported  themselves 
by  hunting  and  fishing  on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  These  Indians 
had  just  come  from  the  northernmost  districts  of  the  American 
continent,  and  were  able  to  give  the  Lieutenant  some  valuable, 
although  necessarily  incoinpkte,  infonnation  on  the  actual  state  o! 
the  sea-coast  near  the  seventieth  parallel.  The  Lieutenant  heard  w;ith 
considiirable  satisfaction  that  a  party  of  Americans  or  Europoana 
had  be.m  seen  or  the  confines  of  the  Polar  Sea,  and  that  it  waa 
oper:  at  this  time  of  year.  About  Cat^e  Bathursi,  properly  so 
called,  the  poiut  fjr  which  he  intend  3d  to  make,  the  Hare 
Indians  could  tell  him  nothing.  Their  chief  said,  however,  that  the 
district  between  the  Great  Bear  Lake  and  Ca|)e  Bathurst  was  very 
difficult  to  cross,  being  hilly  and  intersf^ctod  by  stvcams,  at  this 
season  of  the  year  tree  Irora  ice.  He  advised  the  LieuteTiar'^  to  go 
down  the  Coppermine  river,  from  the  north-east  of  the  take,  which 
would  tak«^  him  to  the  coast  bv  the  shortest  route.  Once  at  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  it  world  be  easy  t^  skirt  along  its  shores  and  to 
choose  the  besf.^  spot  at  which  to  halt. 

Lieutenant  Hobson  thanked  the  Indian  chief,  and  took  leave  a^^r* 
giving  nim  a  few  presents.  Then  riccoriipanied  by  Mrs  Harnett  he 
•xplored  the  neigh bmrhi^od  »f  the  camp,  not  ret'truing  tt>  tha  ooat 
until  XMMuriy  throe  o'dlook  in  the  aitei-uooa. 
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A  STORM  ON   THE  LAKE, 

I  BE  old  sailor  was  impatiently  awaiting  the  i«tiira  of  the 

travellers ;  for  duriDg  the  last  hour  the  weather  had 
changed,  and  the  appearance  of  the  sky  was  calculated  to 
render  any  one  accustomed  to  read  the  signs  of  the  clouds  uneasy. 
The  sun  was  obscured  by  a  thick  mist,  the  wind  had  fallen,  but  an 
ominous  moaning  T/as  heard  from  the  south  of  the  lake.  These 
symptoms  of  au  approaching  change  of  temperature  were  developed 
with  all  the  rapidity  peculiar  to  these  elevated  latitudes. 

"  Let  us  be  off,  sir  I  let  us  be  o^ ! "  cri«d  old  Norman,  looking 
anxiously  at  the  fog  above  his  head.  *'  Let  us  start  without  losing 
an  instant     There  are  terrible  signs  in  the  air!  " 

*'  Indeed,"  exclaimed  the  Lieutenant,  '*  the  appearance  of  the  skj 
is  quite  changed,  and  we  never  noticed  it,  Mrs  Baruott ! " 

"Are  you  afraid  of  a  storm  1 "  inquired  the  lady  of  old  Konnan. 

"  Yes,  madam,"  replied  the  old  sailor ;  "  '-<id  the  storms  on  th« 
Great  Bear  Lake  are  often  terrible.  The  hurricane  rages  as  if 
upon  the  open  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  sudden  fog  bodes  us  no  good  \ 
but  the  tempest  ma/  hold  back  for  three  or  four  hmrs,  and  by  that 
time  we  shall  be  at  Fort  Confidence.  Let  us  then  start  without  a 
moment's  delay,  for  the  boat  would  not  be  safe  near  these  rocks." 

The  Lieutenant,  feeliiig  that  the  old  man,  accustomed  as  ho  \\'a8 
to  navigate  these  waters,  ^as  better  able  to  judge  than  himself, 
decided  to  follow  his  advice,  and  embarked  at  once  with  Mrs  B«imett. 

But  just  as  they  were  pushing  off,  old  Norman,  as  if  posaeased  bj 
oi>me  sudden  presentiment,  murmured — 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  wait." 

Lieutenant  Ucbson  overheard  these  words,  and  looked  inquiringly 
at  the  old  boatman,  alreidy  seated  at  the  helm.  Had  he  been  alons 
he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  start,  but  as  Mrs  Barnett  was  with 
him  caution  was  neoeaaary.  Th«  Udy  »t  onoa  saw  and  undantood 
Ua  htMtfltion 
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**  Never  mind  about  me,  Lieatenant,"  she  said ;  ''  act  as  if  I  wer« 
not  present.     Let  ua  start  immediately,  as  our  brave  guide  suggests.** 

"  We  are  oflF,  then,"  cried  Norman,  letting  go  the  moorings,  **  t« 
the  fort  by  the  shortest  route.** 

For  about  an  hour  the  bark  made  little  head.  The  sail,  scarcely 
filled  by  the  fitful  breeze,  flapped  against  the  mast.  The  fog  became 
thicker.  The  waves  began  to  rise  and  the  boat  to  rock  consider* 
ably;  for  the  approaching  hurricane  affected  the  wal<c^  sooner  than 
the  atmosphere  itself.  The  two  travellers  sat  still  and  silent,  whilst 
the  old  sailor  peered  into  the  darkness  with  bloodshot  eyes. 
Prepared  for  all  contingencies,  he  awaited  the  shook  of  the  urind, 
ready  to  pay  out  rapidly  should  the  attack  be  very  violent.  The 
conflict  of  the  elements  had  not,  however,  as  yet  commenced ;  and  all 
would  have  been  well  if  they  bad  been  able  to  advance,  but  after  aa 
hour's  sail  they  were  still  only  about  two  h  urs'  distance  from  the 
Indian  encampment.  A  few  gusts  of  wind  from  the  shore  drove 
them  out  of  their  course,  and  the  dense  fog  rendered  it  impossiblo 
for  thorn  to  make  out  the  coast-line.  Should  the  wind  settle  in 
the  norch  it  would  probably  go  hard  with  the  light  boat,  which, 
unable  to  hold  its  own  course,  would  be  drifted  out  into  the  lake 
no  one  knew  where. 

**  We  are  scarcely  advancing  at  all,'"  said  the  Lieutenant  to  old 
Norman. 

"  No,  '"ir,"  replied  Nor:;,an ;  "  -ue  Mr  i  is  not  strong  enough  to  fill 
the  sail,  and  if  it  were,  I  fear  it  comes  from  the  wrong  quarter.  If 
so,"  he  added,  pointing  to  the  south,  "we  may  see  Fort  Franklin 
before  Fort  Confidence." 

"Weil,"  said  Mrs  Barnett  cheerfully,  "our  trip  will  have  been 
■11  the  more  complete.  This  is  a  magnificent  lake,  well  worth  ex- 
ploring from  north  to  south.  I  suppose,  Norman^  one  might  get 
back  even  from  Fort  Franklin  1 " 

"  Yes,  madam,  if  we  ever  reach  it,**  replied  the  old  man.  "  But 
tempests  lasting  fifteen  days  are  by  no  means  rare  on  this  lake ;  and 
if  our  bad  luck  should  drive  us  U^  the  aouth,  it  may  be  a  month 
before  Lieutenant  Hobson  again  sees  Fcrt  Confidence.'' 

"  Let  us  be  careful,  then,"  said  the  Lieutenant ;  **  for  such  a  delay 
would  hinder  our  projects  very  much.  Do  the  -best  you  can  under 
the  oiroumstances,  and  if  you  think  it  would  be  prudent,  go  back 
to  the  north.  I  don't  suppose  Mrs  Bamett  ironld  ound  »  wttlk  oi 
twn^  or  twipitF-i^Y*  vaia^* 
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**  I  Bbould  be  glad  enough  to  go  back  to  the  north,  Lientenant," 
veplied  Norman,  "  if  it  were  still  possible.  But  look,  the  wind 
seems  likely  to  settle  against  UB.  All  I  can  attempt  is  to  get  to  the 
cape  on  the  north-east,  and  if  it  doesn't  blow  too  hard,  I  hope  to 
succeed. " 

But  at  about  half-past  four  the  storm  broke.  The  shrill  whistling 
ot  the  wind  was  heard  far  above  their  heads,  but  the  state  of  the 
Atmosphere  prevented  it  from  as  yet  descending  upon  the  lake ;  this 
was,  however,  oiily  delayed  for  a  brief  space  of  time.  The  cries  of 
frightened  birds  flying  through  the  fog  mingled  with  the  noise  of 
the  wind.  Suddenly  the  mist  was  torn  open,  and  revealed  low 
jagged  masses  of  rain-cloud  chased  towards  the  south.  The  fears 
of  the  old  sailor  were  realised.  The  wind  blew  from  the  north, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  travellers  learned  the  meaning  of  a 
squall  upon  the  lake. 

"  Look  out  I "  cried  old  Norman,  tightening  aail  so  as  to  get  hii 
boat  ahead  of  the  wind,  whilst  keeping  her  under  control  of  the 
helm. 

The  squall  came.  It  caught  the  boat  upon  the  flank,  and  it  waa 
turned  over  on  its  side ;  but  recovering  itself,  it  was  flung  upon 
the  crest  of  a  wave.  The  billows  surged  as  if  upon  an  open  sea^ 
The  waters  of  the  lake  not  being  very  deep,  struck  against  the 
bottom  and  rebounded  to  an  immense  height. 

"  Help  I  help  1 "  cried  old  Norman,  hurriedly  straggling  to  hanl 
dowa  his  sail 

Mrs  Barnett  and  Hobson  endeavoured  to  come  to  his  assistance, 
but  without  success,  for  they  knew  nothing  of  the  management  of 
a  boat.  Nonnan,  unable  to  leave  the  helm,  and  the  halliardw 
being  entangled  at  the  top  of  the  mast,  could  not  take  in  the  sail 
Every  moment  the  boat  threatened  to  capsize,  and  heavy  seas  broke 
oyt)r  its  sides.  The  sky  became  blacker  und  blacker,  cold  rain  mingled 
with  snow  fell  in  torrents,  whilst  the  squall  redoubled  its  fury,  lasb* 
ing  the  crests  of  the  waves  into  foam. 

**  Cat  it  1  cat  it  1  **  screamed  Norman  abore  the  roaring  of  the 
■tonn. 

The  Lieutenant,  his  cap  blown  away  and  his  eyes  blinded  by  the 
spray,  seized  Norman's  knife  and  cut  the  halliard  like  a  harp-string ; 
bet  the  wet  cordage  no  lunger  acted  in  the  grooves  of  the  polleyii  and 
ilie  yard  remained  attached  to  the  top  of  the  maat. 

Nonnan,  totally  unable  to  make  bead  a^idiMl  Iht  wiadt  now 
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resolved  to  tack  about  for  the  south,  dangerous  as  it  would  be  it 
have  the  boat  before  the  wind,  pursued  by  waves  advancing  at 
double  its  speed.  Yes,  to  tack,  although  this  course  would  probably 
bring  them  all  to  the  southern  shores  of  the  lake,  far  away  from 
their  destination. 

The  Lieutenant  aad  his  brave  companion  were  well  aware  (<f  the 
danger  which  threatened  them.  The  frail  boat  could  not  long  resisl 
the  blows  of  the  waves,  it  would  either  be  crushed  or  capsized;  the 
lives  of  those  within  it  were  in  the  hands  of  God. 

But  neither  yielded  ti)  despair;  clinging  to  the  sides  of  the  boat,  wet 
to  the  skin,  chilled  to  the  bone  by  the  cutting  blast,  they  strove  to 
gaze  through  the  thick  mist  and  fog.  All  trace  of  the  Janet  had  dis- 
appeared, and  so  great  was  the  obscurity  that  at  a  cable's  length  from 
the  boat  clouds  and  waves  could  not  be  distinguished  from  each 
other.  Now  and  then  the  two  travellers  looked  inquiri?igly  into  old 
Norman's  fl^ce,  who,  with  teeth  set  and  hands  clutching  the  tiller, 
tried  to  keep  his  boat  as  much  as  possible  under  wind. 

But  the  violence  of  the  squall  became  such  that  the  boat  could 
»ot  long  maintain  this  course.  The  waves  which  struck  its  bow 
would  soon  have  inevitably  crushed  it ;  the  front  planks  were 
already  beginning  to  separate,  and  when  its  whole  weight  wai 
flung  inito  the  hollows  of  the  waves  it  seemed  as  if  it  could  rise  no 
more. 

"  We  must  tack,  we  must  tack,  whatever  happens  I "  murmured 
the  old  saUor. 

And  pushing  the  tiller  and  paying  out  sail,  he  turned  the  head  of 
the  boat  to  the  south..  The  sail,  stretched  to  the  utmost,  brought  the 
boat  nmnd  with  giddy  rapidity,  and  the  immense  waves,  chased  by 
the  wind,  threatened  to  engulf  the  little  bark.  This  was  the 
great  danger  of  shifting  with  the  wind  right  aft.  The  billowe 
hurled  themselves  in  rapid  succession  upon  the  boat,  which  could 
not  evade  them.  It  filled  vapidly,  and  the  water  had  to  be  baled 
out  without  a  moment's  pause,  or  it  must  havt^  foundered.  As  they 
got  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  middle  of  the  lake  the  waves  became 
rongher.  Nothing  there  broke  the  fury  of  the  wind ;  no  clumps  of 
treM,  no  hills,  checked  for  a  moment  the  headlong  course  of  the  hur- 
ricane. Now  and  then  momentary  glimpses  were  obtained  throoj^ 
the  fog  of  icebergs  dancing  11  ko  buoys  upon  the  waves,  and  driven 
towards  the  south  of  the  lake. 

I^  TUB  half  pact  fire.    Neither  Norman  nor  the  Lieatenant  bad 
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•nj  idea  of  where  they  were,  or  whither  they  were  going.  Tliey 
had  lost  all  control  orer  the  boat,  and  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
winds  and  waves. 

And  now  at  about  a  hundred  feet  behind  the  boat  a  huge  wave 
npreared  its  foam-crowned  crest,  whilst  in  front  a  black  whirlpool 
was  formed  by  the  sudden  sinking  of  the  water.  All  surface  agita- 
tion, crushed  by  the  wind,  had  disappeared  around  this  awful  gul^ 
which,  growing  deeper  and  blacker  every  moment,  drew  the  devoted 
Uttlo  vessel  towards  its  fatal  embrace.  Ever  nearer  came  the 
mighty  wave,  all  lesser  billows  sinking  into  insignificance  before  it. 
It  gained  upon  the  boat,  another  moment  and  it  would  crush  it  to 
atoms.  Norman,  looking  round,  saw  its  approach ;  and  Mrs  Bamett 
and  the  Lieutenant,  with  eyes  fixed  and  staring,  awaited  in  fearful 
suspense  the  blow  from  which  there  was  no  escap&  The  wave 
broke  over  them  with  the  noise  of  thunder ;  it  enveloped  the  stern 
of  the  boat  in  foam,  a  fearful  crash  was  heard,  and  a  cry  burst  from 
the  lips  of  the  Lieutenant  and  his  companion,  smothered  beneath  the 
liquid  mass. 

They  thought  that  all  was  over,  and  that  the  boat  had  sunk;  bat 
no,  it  rose  once  more,  although  more  than  half  filled  with  water. 

The  Lieutenant  \ittered  a  cry  of  despair.  Where  was  Norman  \ 
The  poor  old  sailor  had  disappeared  ! 

Mrs  Paulina  Bamett  looked  inquiringly  at  Hobson. 

"  Norman  !  "  he  repeated,  pointing  to  his  empty  place. 

**  Unhappy  man  ! "  murmured  Mrs  Bamett ;  and  at  the  risk  of 
being  flung  from  the  boat  rocking  on  the  waves,  the  two  started  to 
their  feet  and  looked  around  them.  But  they  could  see  and  hear 
nothing.  No  cry  for  help  broke  upon  their  ears.  No  dead  body 
floated  in  the  white  foam.  The  old  sailor  had  met  his  death  in  the 
element  he  loved  so  well. 

Mrs  Bamett  and  Hobson  sank  back  upon  their  seats.  They  were 
now  alone,  and  must  see  to  their  own  safety ;  but  neither  of  them 
knew  anything  of  the  management  of  a  boat,  and  even  an  experi- 
enced hand  could  scarcely  have  controlled  it  now.  They  were  at  the 
mercy  of  the  waves,  and  the  bark,  with  distended  sail,  swept  alcng 
in  mad  career.  What  could  the  Lieutenant  do  to  check  or  direct  ita 
eonrsef 

What  a  terrible  situation  for  our  travellers,  to  be  thai  OTtrtaken 
by  a  tempest  in  a  frail  bark  which  they  could  not  managa  I 

"  We  are  lost  I "  said  the  Licntenani 
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**  No,  Lientenant,''  replied  Mrs  Bamett ;  "  let  tu  make  anothei 
effort.     He.(.ven  helps  those  who  help  themselves  i " 

lieutenant  Hobson  now  for  the  first  time  realised  with  how  in- 
trepid a  woman  fate  had  thrown  him. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  rid  of  the  water  which 
weighed  down  the  boat.  Another  wave  shipped  would  have  filled 
it  in  a  moment,  and  it  must  have  sunk  at  once.  The  vessel  light- 
ened, it  would  have  a  better  chance  of  rising  on  the  waves ;  and  the 
two  set  to  work  to  bale  out  the  water.  This  was  no  easy  task ;  fot 
fresh  waves  constantly  broke  over  them,  and  the  scoop  could  not  be 
laid  aside  for  an  instant.  Mrs  Bamett  was  inrlefatigable,  and  the 
Lieutenant,  leaving  the  baling  to  her,  took  the  helm  himself,  and 
did  the  beat  he  could  to  guide  the  boat  with  the  wind  right  aft. 

To  add  to  the  danger,  night,  or  rather  darkness,  for  in  these  lati- 
tudes night  only  lasts  a  few  hours  at  this  time  of  year,  fell  upon 
them.  Scarce  a  ray  of  light  penetrated  through  the  heavy  clouds 
and  fog.  They  could  not  see  two  yards  before  them,  and  the  boat 
must  have  been  dashed  to  pieces  had  it  struck  a  floating  iceberg. 
This  danger  was  indeed  imminent,  for  the  loose  ice-masses  advance 
with  such  rapidity  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  out  of  their  way. 

**  You  have  no  control  over  the  helm  t "  said  Mrs  Bamett  in  a 
flight  lull  of  the  storm.  # 

"  No,  madam,"  he  replied ;  "  and  you  must  prepare  for  the  worel* 

"  I  am  ready  ! "  replied  the  courageous  woman  simply. 

Ab  ehe  spoke  a  loud  ripping  sound  was  heard.  The  sail,  £otb 
away  by  the  wind,  disappeared  like  a  white  cloud.  The  boat  sped 
rapidly  along  for  a  few  instants,  and  then  stopped  suddenly,  the 
waves  buffeting  it  about  like  an  abandoned  wreck.  Mrs  Barnett 
and  Hobson,  flung  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  bruised,  shaken,  and 
torn,  felt  that  all  was  lost.  Not  a  shred  of  canvas  was  left  to  aid  in 
navigating  the  craft ;  and  what  with  the  spray,  the  snow,  and  the 
rain,  they  could  scarcely  see  each  other,  whilst  the  uproar  drowned 
their  voices.  Expecting  every  moment  to  perish,  they  remained! 
for  an  hour  in  painful  suspense,  commending  themselves  to  Qod, 
who  alone  could  save  them. 

Neither  of  them  could  have  said  how  long  they  waited  when  they 
were  aroused  by  a  violent  shock. 

The  boat  had  jujt  struck  an  enormous  iceberg,  a  floating  blodl 
with  nigged,  ilipperj  eidea  to  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  elin|^ 
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It  this  sadden  blow,  which  coald  not  hare  been  parried,  the  bow 
of  the  boat  was  split  open,  and  the  water  poured  into  it  in  torrenta 

'*  We  are  sinking  1  we  are  sinking  I "  cried  Jaspar  Hobson. 

He  was  right  The  boat  was  settling  down ;  the  water  had  already 
reached  the  seats. 

"  Madam,  madam,  I  am  here  1  I  will  not  leave  yoa  I  *  added  the 
Lieutenant 

''No,  no,"  cried  Mrs  Bamett:  "«%Ione,yoa  may  ia?e  yavnelf; 
together,  we  dhonld  perish.     Ijeaye  me  1  leave  me  j** 

"  Never  1 "  cried  Hobson. 

But  he  had  scarcely  pronounced  this  word  when  the  boat^  atrack 
by  another  wave,  filled  and  sank. 

Both  were  drawn  under  water  by  the  eddy  caused  by  the  sudden 
settling  down  of  the  boat,  but  in  a  few  instants  they  rose  to  the 
Burfi7.ee.  Hobson  was  a  strong  swimmer,  and  struck  out  with  one 
arm,  supporting  his  companion  with  the  other.  But  it  was  evident 
that^he  could  not  long  sustain  a  conflict  with  the  furious  waves,  and 
that  he  mu?t  perish  with  her  he  wished  to  save. 

At  this  moment  a  strange  sound  attracted  his  attention.  It  was 
not  theory  of  a  frightened  bird,  but  the  shout  of  a  human  voice  I 
By  one  supreme  effort  Hobson  raised  himself  above  the  waves  and 
looked  around  him. 

But  he  eould  distinguish  nothing  in  the  thick  fog.  And  /et  he 
again  heard  cries,  this  time  nearer  to  him.  Some  bold  men  were 
coming  to  his  succour  1  Alas  1  if  it  were  so,  they  would  arrive  too 
late.  Encumbered  by  his  clothes,  the  Lieutenant  felt  himself  sink- 
ing with  the  unfortunate  lady,  whose  head  he  could  scarcely  keep 
above  the  water.  With  a  last  despairing  effort  he  uttered  a  heart- 
rending cry  and  disappeared  beneath  the  waves. 

It  was,  however,  no  mistake — he  had  heard  voices.  Three  men, 
wandering  about  by  the  lake,  had  seen  the  boat  in  danger,  and  put 
off  to  its  rescue.  They  were  Esquimaux,  the  cnly  men  who  could 
have  hoped  to  weather  such  a  storm,  for  theirs  aie  the  only  boats 
constructed  to  escape  destruction  in  these  fearful  tempests. 

The  Esquimaux  boat  or  kayak  is  a  long  pirogue  raised  at  each 
end,  made  of  a  light  framework  of  wood,  covered  with  stretched 
seal-skins  strongly  stitched  with  the  einows  of  the  Walrus.  In 
tiie  upper  part  of  the  boat,  also  covered  with  9kins,  is  an  opening 
in  wUch  the  Esquimaux  takes  his  place,  fastening  his  waterproof 
{•flket  to  thit  bodt  of  his  seat ;  so  that  he  is  actually  joined  to  Ids  bark, 
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which  not  a  drop  of  water  can  penetrate.  This  light,  easily- managed 
hayakf  floating,  as  it  does,  on  the  crests  of  the  waves,  can  never  be 
submerged ;  and  if  it  be  sometimes  capsized,  a  blow  of  the  paddle 
rights  it  again  directly ;  so  that  it  is  able  to  live  and  make  way  in 
Mas  in  which  any  other  boat  would  certainly  be  dashed  to  pieces. 

The  three  Esquimaux,  guided  by  the  Lieutenant's  last  despairing 
cry,  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  wreck  just  in  time.  Hobson  and  Mrs 
Bametty  already  half  drowned,  felt  themselves  drawn  up  by  power- 
ml  hands ;  but  in  the  darkness  they  were  unable  to  discover  who 
were  their  deliverers.  One  of  the  men  took  the  Lieutenant  and 
laid  him  across  his  own  boat,  another  did  the  same  for  Mrs  Barnett, 
and  the  three  kayaks,  skilfully  managed  with  the  paddles,  six  feet 
long,  sped  rapidly  over  the  white  foam. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  shipwrecked  travellers  were  lying 
on  tho  sandy  beach  three  miles  above  Fort  Providenoai 

Tk«  old  sailor  alone  wae  adiiiiur  i 
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CHAPTER  X. 


A   RBTROSPRCT* 


^T  WAS  about  ten  o'clock  the  same  night  when  Mn  BarniM 
and  Lieutenant  Hobson  knocked  at  the  postern  gate  of  the 
fort  Great  was  the  joy  on  seeing  them,  for  they  had  been 
given  up  for  lost ;  but  this  joy  was  turned  to  mourning  at  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Norman.  The  brave  fellow  had  been  beloved  by 
ally  and  his  loss  was  sincerely  mourned.  The  intrepid  and  devoted 
Esquimaux  received  plilogmatically  the  earnest  expressions  of 
gratitude  of  those  they  had  saved,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
come  to  the  fort.  What  they  had  done  seemed  to  them  only 
natural,  and  these  were  not  the  first  persons  they  had  rescued  ;  so 
they  quietly  returned  to  their  wild  life  of  adventure  on  the  lake, 
where  they  hunted  the  otters  and  water-birds  day  and  night. 

For  the  next  three  nights  the  party  rested.  Hobson  always 
intended  to  set  out  on  June  2d ;  and  on  that  day,  all  having 
recovered  from  their  fatigues  and  the  stoma  haviiig  abated,  the 
order  was  givesi  to  start. 

Sergeant  Felton  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  make  his  guests 
comfortable  and  to  aid  their  enterprise ;  some  of  the  jaded  doga 
were  replaced  by  fresh  animals,  and  now  the  Lieutenant  found  all 
his  sledges  drawn  up  in  good  order  at  the  door  uf  th«  enceinte, 
and  awaiting  the  travellers. 

The  adieux  were  soon  over.  Each  one  thanked  Sergeant  Felton 
for  h^s  hospitality,  and  Mrs  Paulina  Barnett  was  most  profuse  in 
her  expressions  of  gratitude.  A  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  between 
the  Sergeant  and  \is  brother-in-law,  Lonj^  completed  the  leave- 
taking. 

Each  pair  got  i'ito  the  sledge  assigned  to  then:  ;  bat  this  time 
Mrs  Barnett  and  the  Lieutenant  shared  one  vehicle,  Madge  and 
Sergeant  Long  following  them. 

According  to  the  advioc  of  the  Indian  chief,  Hobson  determined 
to  get  to  the  coast  by  the  ohoitMl  nmta,  and  to  take  a  north-easterlj 
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direction.  AfUr  eonsulting  his  map,  whleh  merelj  gaT«  %  roogk 
outline  of  the  ouufiguration  of  the  coontry,  it  eeemed  best  to  him 
to  descend  the  yalley  of  the  Coppormine^  a  lai|;e  river  which  flowi 
into  Coronation  Qull 

The  distance  between  Fort  Confldenoe  and  the  month  of  this 
river  is  only  a  degree  and  a  half — that  is  to  say,  about  eighty-five  or 
ninety  miles.  T\m  deep  hollow  formed  by  the  gulf  is  bounded  oq 
the  north  by  Cape  Krusenstein,  and  from  it  the  coast  juts  ont 
towards  the  north-west,  ending  in  Cape  Bathurst,  which  ia  above 
the  seventieth  parallel 

The  Lieutenant,  therefore,  now  changed  the  route  he  had  hitherto 
followed,  directing  his  course  to  the  east,  so  as  to  reach  the  river  in 
a  few  hours. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  June  3d,  the  river  was  gained. 
It  was  now  free  from  ice,  and  its  clear  and  rapid  waters  flowed 
through  a  vast  valley,  inters? :;ted  by  numerous  but  easily  fordable 
streams.  The  sledges  advanced  pretty  rapidly,  aad  as  they  went 
along,  Hobson  gave  his  companion  some  account  of  the  country 
through  which  they  were  passing.  A  sincere  friendship,  founded  on 
mutual  esteem,  liad  sprung  up  between  these  two.  Mrs  Paulina 
Bamett  was  an  earnest  student  with  a  special  gift  for  discovery,  and 
was  therefore  always  glad  to  converse  with  travellers  and  explorers. 
Hobson,  who  knew  his  beloved  North  America  by  heart,  was  able 
to  answer  all  her  inquiries  fully. 

"  About  ninety  years  ago,"  he  said,  "  the  territory  through  which 
the  Coppermine  flows  was  unknown,  and  we  are  indebted  for  it* 
discovery  to  the  agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  But  aa 
always  happens  in  scientific  matters,  in  seeking  one  thing,  another 
was  found.  Columbus  was  trying  to  find  Asia,  and  discovered 
America." 

"And  what  were  the  agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Compan/ 
teeking  t    The  famous  North-West  Passage  t" 

**  No,  madam,"  replied  the  young  Lieutenant  "  A  oentary  ago 
the  Company  had  no  interest  in  the  opening  of  a  new  route,  which 
would  have  been  more  valuable  to  its  rivals  than  to  it  It  is  even 
■aid  that  in  1741  a  certain  Christopher  Middleton,  sent  to  explore 
these  latitudes,  was  publicly  charged  with  receiving  a  bribe  of 
£000  from  the  Company  to  say  that  there  WM  BOl|  aiul  «oiild  nol 
bi^  A  ••»  pawage  between  the  oceana." 
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"  That  was  not  maoh  to  the  oradit  of  th«  oeltbnied  Company," 
«aid  Mrs  Barnett. 

"  I  do  not  defend  it  in  the  matter,"  replied  Hobaon ;  **  and  ita 
interference  was  severely  censared  by  Parliament  in  1746,  when  a 
reward  of  £20,000  was  offered  by  the  QoTemment  for  the  discoTery 
of  the  passage  in  c.uestion.  In  that  year  two  intrepid  exploren^ 
William  Moor  and  Francis  Smith,  penetrated  as  far  as  Repulse  liay 
in  the  hope  of  discovering  the  much-longed-for  passage.  But  they 
were  unsuccessful,  and  returned  to  England  after  an  abaenoe  of  a 
year  and  a  half." 

"  But  did  not  other  captains  follow  in  their  etepa,  reioWed  to 
eonquer  where  they  had  failed  1 "  inquired  Mrs  Barnett 

'*  Nc,  madam  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  large  reward  offered  by  Fir* 
liament,  no  attempt  was  made  to  resume  explorations  in  English 
America  until  thirty  years  afterwards,  when  some  agents  of  the 
Company  took  up  the  unfinished  task  of  Captains  Moor  and 
Smith." 

"  The  Company  had  then  relinquished  the  narrow-minded  egotia- 
Ucal  position  it  had  taken  up  t " 

"  No,  madam,  not  yet.  Samuel  Heame,  the  agent,  only  went  to 
reconnoitre  the  position  of  a  copper-mine  which  native  miners  had 
reported.  On  November  6,  1769,  this  agent  left  Fort  Prince  of 
Wales,  on  the  river  Churchill,  near  the  western  shores  of  Hudson*! 
Bay.  He  pressed  boldly  on  to  the  north-west ;  but  the  excessive 
cold  and  the  exhaustion  of  his  provisions  compelled  him  to  return 
without  accomplishing  anything.  Fortunately  he  was  not  easily 
discouraged,  and  on  February  23d  of  the  next  year  he  set  out 
again,  this  time  taking  some  Indiana  with  him.  Qreat  hardshij)a 
were  endured  in  this  second  journey.  The  fish  and  game  on  which 
Heame  had  relied  often  failed  him  ;  and  he  h^id  once  nothing  to  eat 
for  seven  days  but  wild  fruit,  bits  of  old  leather,  and  burnt  bonea. 
He  was  again  compelled  to  return  to  the  fort  a  disf»ppointed  man. 
But  he  did  not  even  yet  despair,  and  started  a  third  Ume,  December 
7th,  1770  ;  and  after  a  struggle  of  nineteen  months,  he  discovered 
the  Coppermine  river,  July  13th,  1772,  the  course  of  which  he  fol- 
lowed to  its  mouth.  According  to  his  own  account,  he  saw  the  opes 
I  tea,  and  in  any  case  he  was  the  first  to  penetrate  to  the  northern 
KMutt  of  America." 

**£>!  th«  NosU^WmI  Faaaage— that  ii  to  mj,^  iirect  com- 
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maDiM^op.  by  aea  between  the  AtlAutiio  and  Faeifio  Ocf&ns — wM 
not  tlen  discovered  1 " 

"  Oh  no,  madam,"  replied  the  Lieutenant ;  '*  and  what  oonntleM 
ladveuturoaa  Bailors  have  since  'one  to  seek  it  I  Pliipps  in  1773, 
James  Cook  arid  Gierke  in  1776  to  1779,  Kotzebue  in  1815  to 
1818,  Bom,  jt'arry,  Franklin,  and  others  have  attempted  this  diffi 
cult  task;  but  it  was  reserved  to  M'Clure  in  our  own  d'«/  to  pasi 
from  one  ocean  to  the  other  across  the  Polar  Sea." 

*'  Well,  Lieutenant,  that  was  a  geographical  discovery  c'  which 
we  English  may  well  be  proud.  But  do  tell  me  if  the  Hudson*! 
Bay  Company  did  not  adopt  more  generous  views,  and  send  out 
some  other  explorer  after  th)  return  of  Hearne/^ 

**  It  did,  nadam ;  and  it  was  th;>.nks  to  it  that  Captain  Franklin 
was  able  to  accomplish  hi»  voyage  of  1819  to  1822  between  the 
river  discovered  by  Hearne  and  C^pe  Turnagain.  This  ei /edition 
ondured  great  fatigue  and  Lardships ;  provjpjons  often  completely 
failed,  and  two  Canadians  were  assassinated  and  eaten  by  their 
comrad«^^.  But  in  spite  of  all  his  sufferings,  Captain  Franklin 
expl  ;red  no  less  than  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  the  hitherto  unknown  coast  of  North  America  I '" 

'*  He  was  indeed  a  man  of  energy,"  added  Mrs  Baroett ;  "  and  ha 
gave  pro  .<f  of  his  great  qualities  in  starting  on  a  frejh  Polar  expedi- 
tion after  uU  ^    Sad  gone  throagb." 

**  Yes,**  irepiiccl  the  Lieutenant ;  "  and  he  me',  -a  ic^rriWe  death  in 
the  land  his  own  intrepidity  ha(  discovered  ^t  has  now  been 
proverij  however,  that  ail  his  companions  did  r o«  parish  with  him. 
Many  are  doubtless  stiU  wandering  about  on  tlic  vast  ice-fields, 
I  cannot  think  ( f  the':  awful  condition  w^fbout  a  shudder.  Ous 
day,"  he  added  earnesbly,  and  with  stra/ipe  emotion — "one  day  I 
will  ser^Tch  thd  ui\kno  vn  land«  where  the  dreadful  catastrophe  touk 
place,  and  '* 

''And,"  exclai^ned  Mrs  Barnett,  pre^ioing  his  hand,  "I  will  a» 
oompany  you.  Yes,  this  idea  has  occurred  to  me  more  than  onca^ 
as  it  has  to  you  ;  and  my  hea^.  beats  high  when  I  think  that  fellow* 
doijatrymen  of  my  own — Englishmen — are  awaiting  succour  " 

*<  Which  will  come  too  late  for  most  of  them,  madam,"  said  th» 
Lieutenant ;  "  but  rest  assured  some  will  even  yet  be  saved.*^ 

*'  Qod  grant  It,  Lieu'^nant ! ''  replied  Mrs  Barnett ;  "  and  it  appears 
to  Wi  &bH  the  «g«Qtt  of  the  Company,  living  aa  they  do  close  to 
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the  coast,  are  better  fitted  than  any  one  'bIm  to  fulfil  thii  duty  of 
humanity." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  madam  \  they  are,  m  they  have  often  proyed, 
inured  to  the  rigours  of  the  Arctic  climate.  Was  it  not  they  who 
aided  Captain  Back  in  his  voyage  in  1834,  when  he  discovered 
Kicg  William'&  Lanc^^  where  Franklin  met  his  fatet  Was  it  not 
two  of  us,  Dease  and  Simpson,  who  were  sent  by  the  Governor  of 
Hudaoc's  Bay  to  explore  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  in  1838,  and 
whose  courageous  efforts  first  discovered  Yietorii;  Land  t  It  is  my 
cpinion  that  the  future  reserves  for  the  HudsoTi'i  Bay  Company 
the  final  conquest  of  the  Arctic  regions.  Gradu:  lly  its  factories 
arc  advancing  further  and  further  north,  following  the  retreat  of  the 
fur-yielding  animals  ;  and  one  day  a  fort  will  be  erected  on  the 
p4)le  itself,  that  mathematical  point  where  meet  all  the  niAridiani  of 
the  globe." 

During  this  and  the  succeeding  journeys  Jasppr  Hobion  related 
his  own  adventures  since  he  entered  the  borvice  uf  the  Company — 
his  struggles  with  the  agents  of  rival  associations,  and  his  efforts  to 
explore  the  unknown  districts  of  the  nortli  or  west  ]  and  Mrs  Bamett, 
on  her  side,  told  of  her  travels  in  the  tropics.  She  spoke  of  all 
•he  had  done,  and  of  all  she  hoped  still  to  accomplish ;  so  that  the 
long  hours,  lightened  by  pleasant  conversation,  passed  rapidly  away. 

MeaH while  the  dogs  advanced  at  full  gallop  towards  the  north. 
The  Coppermine  valley  widened  sensibly  as  they  neared  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Tk'^  hiils  on  either  side  sank  lower  and  lower,  and  only 
icattered  clumps  of  resinous  tiees  broke  the  monotony  of  the 
landsc^ipe.  A  few  blocks  of  ice,  drifted  down  by  the  river,  still 
resisted  the  action  of  the  sun ;  but  each  day  their  number  decreased, 
and  a  canoe,  or  even  a  guod-sized  boat,  might  easily  have  d'  cended 
the  stream,  the  course  of  wbich  was  unimpeded  by  ai.y  natural 
harrier  or  aggre^^ation  of  rocks.  The  bed  of  the  Coppermine  was 
both  dcej)  and  wide.;  its  waters  were  very  clear,  and  being  fed  by 
the  melted  snow,  flowed  on  at  a  considerable  pace,  never,  however, 
forming  dangerous  ra^iids.  Its  course,  at  first  very  sinuous, 
became  grpdudUy  less  and  less  winding,  and  at  last  stretched 
along  in  a  straight  line  for  several  miles.  Its  banks,  composed  of 
fine  firm  sand,  and  clothed  in  part  with  short  dry  herbage,  were 
wide  and  level,  ao  that  the  long  train  of  sledgea  sped  rapidly  over 
them. 

The  ejqMditioo  tnfelled  day  and  night — If  we  can  tpeak  of  thf 
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night,  when  the  son,  describing  an  almost  horisontal  circle,  scarcely 
disappeared  at  all.  The  tme  night  only  lasted  two  honrs,  and  the 
da\rn  succeeded  the  twilight  almost  immediately.  The  weather 
was  fine ;  the  sky  clear,  although  somewhat  misty  on  the  hcxixon ; 
and  everything  combined  to  favour  the  travellers. 

For  two  days  they  kept  along  the  river-banks  without  meeting 
with  any  difficulties.  They  saw  but  few  fur-bearing  animals  ;  but 
there  were  plenty  of  birds,  which  might  have  been  counted  by  thou* 
sands,  The  absence  of  otters,  sables,  beavers,  ermin'^s  foxes,  &c., 
did  not  tronble  the  Lieutenant  much,  fur  he  supposed  that  they  had 
been  driven  further  north  by  over-zealous  tracking  }  and  indeed  th« 
marks  of  encampments,  extinguished  fires,  Ac,  told  of  the  more  ol 
leas  recent  passage  of  native  hunters.  Hobson  knew  that  he  would 
have  to  penetrate  a  good  deal  further  north,  and  that  part  only  of 
his  journey  would  be  accomplished  when  he  got  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Coppermine  river.  He  was  therefore  most  eager  to  reach  the  limit 
of  Hearne's  exploration,  and  pressed  on  as  rapidly  as  possil^le. 

Every  one  shared  the  Lieutenant's  impatience,  and  resolutely 
resisted  fatigue  in  order  to  reach  the  Arctic  Ocean  with  the  least 
\  ossible  delay.  They  were  drawn  onwards  by  an  indefinable  attrac- 
tion ;  the  glory  of  the  unknown  dasusled  their  sight.  Probably  real 
hardships  would  commence  when  they  did  arrive  at  the  much-desired 
coast.  But  no  matter,  they  longed  to  battle  with  difficulties,  and  to 
press  straight  onwards  to  their  aim.  The  district  they  were  new 
traversing  could  have  no  direot  interest  for  them ;  the  real  explora- 
tion would  only  commence  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Each 
t  ne,  then,  would  gladly  hail  the  arrival  in  the  elevated  western  dis' 
tricts  for  which  they  were  bound,  cut  across  though  they  were  by 
Ihe  seventieth  parallel  of  north  latitude. 

On  the  5th  June,  four  days  after  leaving  Fort  Confidence,  thi 
river  widened  considerably.  The  western  banks,  curving  slightly, 
ran  almost  due  north;  whilst  the  e.astern  rounded  off  into  the  coail^ 
hue,  stretching  away  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

lieutenant  Hobson  paused,  and  wavin^^  hk  hand  to  hJ9  ccnk 
panionii  pointed  to  the  boundleaa  ogmo. 
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^ORONATION  GULF,  the  large  estuary  dotted  witii  th« 

islands  forming  the  Duke  of  York  Archipelago,  which  the 
party  had  now  reached,  was  a  sheet  of  water  with  irregular 
banks,  let  in,  as  it  were,  into  the  North  American  continent.  At 
its  western  angle  opened  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine ;  and  on  the 
east  a  long  narrow  creek  called  Bathurst  Inlet  ran  into  the  mainland, 
from  wV-'h  stretched  the  jagged  broken  coast  with  its  pointed  capes 
and  rng;^  promontories,  ending  in  that  confusion  of  straits,  sounds, 
and  cliannels  which  gives  such  \  strange  appearance  to  the  maps  ol 
North  Ainei'ica.  On  the  other  suie  the  coast  turned  abruptly  to  the 
north  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  river,  and  ended  in  Cape 
Krusenstem. 

After  consulting  with  Sergeant  Long,  Lieutenant  Hobson  dedded 
to  give  his  party  a  day's  rest  here. 

The  exploration,  properly  so  called,  which  was  to  enable  the 
Lieutenant  to  fix  upon  a  suitable  site  for  the  establishment  of  a  fort, 
was  now  really  about  to  begin.  The  Coni[)any  had  advised  him  to 
keep  as  much  as  possible  above  the  seventieth  parallel,  and  on  the 
hores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  To  obey  his  orders  Hobson  wjis  obliged 
Ic  keep  to  the  west ;  for  on  the  east — with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
the  land  of  Boothia,  crossed  by  the  Mventieth  parallel — the  whole 
couctry  belongs  rather  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  the  geographic*! 
conformation  of  Boothia  is  ae  yet  but  imperfectly  known. 

After  carefully  ascertaini*)g  the  latitude  and  longitude,  and  veii> 
fying  his  (>osition  by  the  map,  the  Lieutenant  found  that  he  was  % 
hundred  miles  below  the  seventiHb  degr'^c.  But  beyond  0^>t 
Krusenstem,  the  coant  line,  runnitig  in  a  north-easterly  diroctioo, 
abruptly  crosses  th«  mtventicth  pnrali««i  at  a  sharp  aogi«)  near  the 
one  hundred  and  thirtieth  iti  -idlaii,  and  tA  about  the  same  ele  :i:ti<»i 
u  Ca|^  Hathurst,  (lie  apot  xuMMrf  M  «  raudeiv<Mu  bf   Ot^tain 
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Craventy.  He  must  therefore  make  for  that  point,  and  should  tht 
site  appear  suitable  the  new  fort,  would  be  erected  there. 

"There,"  said  the  Lieutenant  to  his  subordinate,  Long,  "w« 
shall  be  in  the  position  ordered  by  the  Ooinpany.  There  the  sea, 
open  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  will  allow  the  yessels  from  Behring 
Strait  to  come  right  up  to  the  fort,  bringing  us  fresh  provisions 
tnd  taking  away  our  commodities." 

"  Not  to  mention,"  added  Sergeant  Long,  "  that  our  men  will  be 
entitled  to  doable  pay  all  the  time  they  are  beyond  the  serentieth 
parallel."  ,        ' 

'* Of  course  that  is  understood" replied  Hobson ;  " and  I  daresay 
they  will  accept  it  without  a  murmur." 

"  Well  then.  Lieutenant,"  said  Long  simply,  "  we  hare  now  only 
to  start  for  Cape  Bathurst." 

But  as  a  day  of  rest  had  been  promised,  the  start  did  not  actually 
take  place  until  the  next  day,  June  6th. 

The  second  part  of  the  journey  would  naturally  be  very  different 
from  the  first.  The  rules  with  regaru  to  the  sledges  keeping  theii 
rank  need  no  longer  be  enforced,  and  each  couple  drove  as  it  pleased 
thcni.  Only  short  distances  were  traversed  at  a  time ;  halts  wer« 
made  at  every  angle  of  the  coast,  and  the  party  often  walked. 
Lieutenant  Hobson  only  urged  two  things  upon  his  companions : 
not  to  go  further  than  three  miles  from  the  coast,  and  to  rally 
their  forces  twice  a  day,  at  twelve  o'clock  and  in  the  evening.  At 
night  they  all  encamped  in  tents. 

The  weather  continued  very  fine  and  the  temperature  moderate, 
maint;iining  a  mean  height  of  59*  Fahrenheit  above  zero.  Two  or 
three  times  sudden  snowstorms  came  on ;  but  they  did  not  last  long, 
and  exercised  no  sensible  induence  upon  the  temperature. 

The  whole  of  the  American  coast  between  Capes  Krusenstern  and 
Parry,  comprising  an  extent  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  was  examined  with  the  greateist  care  between  the  6th  and 
20th  of  June.  Qeographical  observations  were  accurately  taken, 
and  Hobson,  most  efTectively  aided  by  Thomas  Black,  was  able  to 
rectify  certain  errors  in  previous  marine  surveys;  whilst  the  primary 
object  of  the  expedition — the  examination  into  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  game  in  the  surrounding  districts — yrm  not  neglected. 

Were  theae  lands  well  stocked  with  game?  Could  they  count 
with  oertaivty  not  only  on  a  good  supply  of  furs,  but  also  of  meat  t 
Would  the  re^onroea  of  the  country  provide  a  fort  with  provisions  in 
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tbe  sammer  months  at  least  t  Such  were  the  grave  questions  which 
ideutenant  Hobaon  had  to  solve,  and  which  called  for  immediate  atten* 
tion.     We  give  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived. 

Qame,  properly  so  called,  of  the  kind  for  which  Corporal  Joliffe 
amongst  others  had  a  special  predilection,  was  not  abundant.  There 
were  plenty  of  birds  of  the  duck  tribe;  but  only  a  few  Polar  hareie^ 
difficult  of  approach,  poorly  represented  the  rodents  of  the  north. 
There  seemed,  however,  to  be  a  good  many  bears  about.  Marbre 
and  Sabine  had  come  upon  the  fresh  traces  of  several.  Some  were 
even  seen  and  tracked ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  kept  at  a  respectful 
distance.  In  the  winter,  however,  drven  by  famine  from  higher 
latitudes,  there  would  probably  be  more  than  '•nough  of  these 
ravenous  beasts  prowling  about  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

**  There  is  certainly  no  denying,"  said  Corporal  Joli£fe,  **  that 
bear's  flesh  is  very  good  eating  "vhen  once  it 's  in  the  larder ;  but 
there  is  something  very  problematical  about  it  beforehand,  and  it 's 
always  just  possible  that  the  hunters  themselves  may  meet  the  fate 
they  intended  for  the  bears  ! " 

This  was  true  enough.  It  was  no  use  counting  npon  the  bean 
to  provision  their  fort.  Fortunately  traces  wen  3  presently  found  of 
herds  of  a  far  more  useful  animal,  the  flesh  of  which  is  the  principal 
food  of  the  Indians  and  Esquimaux.  We  allude  to  the  reindeer ; 
and  Corporal  Joliffe  announced  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that 
there  were  plenty  of  these  ruminants  on  this  coast.  The  ground 
was  covered  with  the  lichen  to  which  they  are  so  partial,  find  which 
they  cleverly  dig  out  from  under  the  snow. 

There  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  footprints  left  by  the  rein- 
deer, as,  like  the  camel,  they  have  a  small  nail-like  hoof  with  a  con- 
vex surface.  Large  herdn,  sometimes  numbering  seve.al  thoufutnd 
animals,  are  seen  running  wild  in  certain  parts  of  America.  Being 
easily  domesticated,  they  are  employed  to  draw  sledges ;  and  they 
also  supply  the  factories  with  excellent  milk,  more  nourishing  than 
that  of  cows.  Their  dead  bodies  are  not  less  useful.  Their  thick 
skin  provides  clothes,  their  hair  makes  very  good  thread,  and  their 
flesh  is  palatable;  30  that  they  are  really  the  most  valuable  animals 
tc  be  found  in  these  latitudes,  and  Hobson,  being  assored  of  their 
presence,  w&s  relieved  from  half  his  anxiety. 

As  he  advanced  he  had  also  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  regard  to 
the  fur-bearing  animals.  By  the  litt!«  streams  rose  many  beaver 
lodges  Mid  muak-rat  tunnek.     Badgen.  lysxee,  ermineii^  W(dvereiMi| 
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•ables,  polecats,  dsc,  irequented  these  districts,  hitherto  undisturbed 
by  hunters.  They  liad  thus  far  come  to  no  trace  of  the  presence  of 
man,  and  the  animals  had  chosen  their  refuge  well.  Footprints  were 
also  found  of  the  fine  blue  and  silver  foxes,  which  are  becoming 
more  and  more  rare,  and  the  fur  of  which  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
Sabine  and  Mac-Nab  might  many  a  time  have  shot  a  very  valuable 
animal  on  this  excursion,  but  the  Lieutenant  had  wisely  forbidden  all 
hunting  of  the  kind.  He  did  not  wish  to  alarm  the  animals  before 
the  approaching  season — that  is  to  say,  before  the  winter  months, 
when  their  furs  become  thicker  and  more  beautiful  It  was  also 
desirable  not  to  overload  the  s]edge&  The  hunters  saw  the  force  of 
his  reasoning;  but  for  all  that,  their  fingers. itched  when  they  came 
within  8hot>range  of  a  sable  or  some  valuable  fox.  Their  Lieutenant*! 
orders  were,  however,  not  to  be  disobeyed. 

Polar  bears  and  birds  were,  th  refore,  all  that  the  hunters  had  to 
practise  upon  in  this  secona  stage  of  their  journey.  The  former, 
however,  not  yet  rendered  bold  by  hunger,  soon  scampered  off,  and 
no  serious  struggle  with  them  ensued. 

The  poor  birds  suffered  for  the  enforced  immunity  of  the  quad* 
rupeds.  White-headed  eagles,  huge  birds  with  a  harsh  screeching 
cry  ;  fishing  hawks,  which  build  their  nests  in  dead  trees  and 
m^r^a^^e  to  the  Arctic  regions  in  the  summer ;  snow  buntings  with 
p^;*©  white  plumage ;  wild  geese,  which  afiford  the  best  food  of  all 
the  Aiuerti  tribe  ;  ducks  with  red  heads  and  black  breasts  ;  ash- 
coloured  crows,  a  kind  of  mocking  jay  of  extreme  ugliness  ;  eider 
ducks ;  scoters  or  black  divers,  <fec.  (fee,  whose  mingled  cries  awake 
the  echoes  of  the  Arctic  regions,  fell  victims  by  hundreds  to  the 
unerring  aim  of  Marbre  and  Sabine.  These  birds  haunt  the  high 
latitudes  by  millions,  and  it  would  be  iuipossible  to  furm  an  accurate 
estimate  of  their  number  on  the  shores  of  the  j^ctic  Ocean.  Their 
flesh  formed  a  very  pleasai  .  addition  to  the  daily  rations  of  biscuit 
and  corned  beef,  and  we  can  understand  that  the  hunters  laid  up  a 
good  stock  of  them  in  the  fifteen  days  during  which  they  were 
iebarred  from  attacking  more  valuable  game. 

There  would  then  be  no  lack  of  animal  food ;  the  magasines  of 
the  Company  would  be  well  stocked  with  game,  and  its  offices  filled 
with  furs  and  traders ;  but  something  more  was  wanted  to  insure 
niccess  to  the  undertaking.  Would  it  be  possible  to  obtain  a 
•ufficient  supply  of  fuel  to  eotitt^ad  with  the  rigour  ol  in  Arodo 
winter  at  so  elevated  a  latitude  t 
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Most  fortunately  the  coast  was  well  woodc^d ;  the  hills  whieh 
■loped  down  towards  the  sea  were  crowned  with  green  trees,  amongst 
which  the  pine  predominated.  Some  of  the  woods  might  eyen  be 
ealled  forests,  and  would  couutitute  an  admirable  reserve  of  timber 
for  the  fort.  Here  and  there  Hobson  noticed  isolated  groups  of 
willows,  poplars,  dwarf  biruh-trees,  and  numerous  thickets  of  arbutus. 
At  this  time  of  the  warm  season  all  these  trees  were  covered  with 
verdure,  and  were  an  unexpected  and  refreshing  sight  to  eyes  so 
long  accustomed  to  the  rugged,  barren  polar  landscape.  The 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  v^as  carpeted  with  a  short  herbage 
devoured  with  avidity  by  the  reindeer,  and  forming  their  only  sus- 
tenance in  winter.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  Lieutenant  had  reason 
to  congratulate  himself  on  having  chosen  the  north-west  of  the 
American  continent  for  the  foundation  of  a  new  settlement 

We  have  said  that  these  territories,  so  rich  in  animals,  were 
apparently  deserted  by  men.  The  travellers  saw  neither  Esquimaux; 
who  prefer  the  districts  round  Hudson's  Bay,  nor  Indians,  who 
seldom  venture  so  far  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle.  And  indeed  in  these 
remote  latitudes  hunters  may  be  overtaken  by  storms,  or  bs  suddenly 
surprised  by  winter,  and  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  their 
fellow  creatures.  We  can  easily  imagine  that  Lieaccn»nt  Hobson 
was  by  no  means  sorry  not  to  meet  any  rival  axftlorars.  What  he 
wanted  was  an  unoccupied  country,  a  deserteu  land,  suitable  as  a 
refuge  for  the  fur-bearing  animals ;  and  in  this  matter  he  had  the 
full  sympathy  c>f  Mrs  Barnett,  who,  a»  the  guest  of  the  Company 
naturally  took  a  great  interest  in  the  success  of  its  schemes. 

Fancy,  thou,  the  disappointment  of  the  Lieutenant,  when  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th  June  he  came  to  an  encampment  but  recently 
abandoned. 

It  was  situated  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  creek  called  Damley  Bny, 
of  which  Cape  Parry  is  the  westernmost  point.  There  at  the  foot 
of  a  little  hill  were  the  stakes  which  had  served  to  mark  the  limits 
of  the  camp,  and  heaps  of  cinders,  the  extinct  embers  of  the  fires. 

The  whole  party  met  at  thisencam[)iiient,  and  all  underFtood  how 
great  a  disappointment  it  involved  for  Lieutenant  Hobson. 

"  What  a  pity  1 "  he  exclaimed.  "  I  would  rather  have  met  » 
w^ole  family  ol  polar  bears  I " 

"  But  I  (daresay  the  men  wh<  encamped  here  aro  already  far  ofl^* 
taid  Mrs  Barnett ;  <*  very  likely  they  have  returned  to  thdir  onuU 
hunting  grounds.** 
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"  That  is  u  it  may  be,**  replied  the  Lieutenant.  "  If  these  be  tha 
traces  of  Esquimaux,  they  are  more  likely  to  have  gone  on  than  to 
have  turned  back;  and  if  they  be  those  of  Indians,  they  are  pro- 
bably,  like  ourselyea,  seeking  a  new  hunting  district ;  and  in  either 
•ase  it  will  be  very  unfortunate  for  us." 

"  But,^  said  Mrs  Barnett,  "  cannot  we  find  out  to  what  race  the 
avellers  do  belong  t      Can't  we  ascertain  if  they  be  Esquimaux  or 

dians  from  the  south  t     I  should  think  tribes  of  such  a  different 

igin,  and  of  such  dissimilar  customs,  would  not  encamp  in  the 
ame  manner.  ** 

Mrs  Barnett  was  right ;  they  might  possibly  solre  the  mystery 
•iter  a  thorough  examination  of  the  ground. 

Jaspar  Hobson  and  others  set  to  work,  carefully  examining  every 
trace,  every  object  left  behind,  every  mark  on  the  ground ;  bat  in 
vain,  there  was  nothing  to  guide  them  to  a  decided  opinion.  The 
bones  of  some  animals  scattered  about  told  them  nothing,  and  the 
Lieutenant,  much  annoyed,  was  about  to  abandon  the  useless  search, 
when  he  heard  an  exclamation  from  Mrs  Joliffe,  who  had  wandered 
a  little  way  to  the  left 

All  hurried  towards  the  young  Canadian,  who  remained  fixed  to 
the  spot,  looking  attentively  at  the  ground  before  her. 

As  her  companions  came  up  she  said — 

•*  You  are  looking  for  traces.  Lieutenant ;  well,  hire  are  some," 

And  Mrs  Joliffe  pointed  to  a  good  many  footprints  dearly  visiblo 
In  the  firm  clay. 

These  might  reveal  something ;  for  the  feet  of  the  Indians  and 
Esquimaux,  as  well  as  their  boots,  are  totally  different  from  each 
other. 

But  what  chiefly  struck  lieutenant  Hobson  was  the  strange 
arrangement  of  tiiet^e  impressioPH.  lliey  were  evidently  made  by  a 
human  foot,  a  ehod  foot ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  ball  alone  appeared 
to  have  touched  th«  grou:hi  1  The  mai*ks  were  very  numerous, 
close  together  often  cros^iing  one  another,  but  confined  to  a  very 
•luall  circle. 

Jaspar  Hobson  called  the  attAntion  of  the  rest  of  tb«  party  to 
this  singular  circumstance. 

"  These  were  not  iiuide  by  a  person  walking,"  hr,  s&id. 

**  Nor  by  a  person  jumping,"  added  Mrs  Barnett ;  "  for  thei«  la 
no  mark  of  a  heel." 

'*  No^"  said  Mrs  JoUffe  3  "  these  footprints  w«N  lefl  faf  a  danow,  ^ 
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She  WM  right,  m  further  examination  prored.  They  were  tht 
narks  left  by  a  dancer,  and  a  dancer  engaged  in  some  light  and 
graeefal  exeroiae,  for  they  were  neither  olamsy  nor  deep. 

But  who  coold  the  light  hearted  individual  be  who  had  beei 
Impelled  to  danse  in  thia  sprightly  fashion  tome  degreoi  abote  tbf 
Arctic  Circlet 

**  It  was  certainly  not  an  Esquimaux,*  nid  the  Lieateniai 

"  Nor  an  Indian,"  cried  Corporal  Joliffe, 

**  No,  it  waa  a  Frenchman,'*  said  Sergeant  Long  quietly. 

And  all  agreed  that  none  but  a  Frenchman  eoald  have  hmtn 
n^lc  of  dandog  on  such  a  spot  t 
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EROEANT  LONG'S  assertion  must  appear  to  hav« 
founded  on  insufficient  evidence.     That  there  had  beei 
dancing  no  one  could  deny,  but  that  the  dancer  was  i 
Frenchman,  ho^/ever  probable,  could  not  be  considered  proved. 

However,  the  Lieutenant  shared  the  opinion  of  his  subordiusv^ 
which  did  not  appear  too  positive  to  any  of  the  party,  who  ail 
tgreed  in  feeling  sure  that  some  travellers,  with  at  least  one 
eompatriot  of  Yestris  amongst  them,  had  recently  encajnped  on 
this  spot 

Of  course  Lieutenant  Hobson  was  by  no  means  pleased  at  this  : 
he  wias  afraid  of  having  been  preceded  by  rivals  in  the  north-western 
districts  of  English  America ;  and  secret  as  the  Company  had  kept 
its  scheme,  it  had  doubtless  been  divulged  in  the  commercial  centres 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  Lieutenant  resumed  his  interrupted  march  ;  but  he  was  full 
of  care  and  anxiety,  although  he  would  not  now  have  dreamed  of 
retracing  his  steps. 

"  Frenchmen  are  then  sometimes  met  with  in  these  high  Uti* 
tndes?"  was  Mrs  Barnett's  natural  question  after  this  incident 

"  Tes,  madam,"  replied  the  Lieutenant ;  "  or  if  not  exactly 
Frenchmen,  the  descendants  of  the  masters  of  Canada  when  it 
belonged  to  France,  which  comes  to  much  the  same  thing.  Thest 
men  are  in  fact  our  most  formidable  rivals." 

"  But  I  thought,"  resumed  Mrs  Barnett,  *'  that  after  the  absorp* 
tion  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  of  the  old  North -West 
Company,  that  it  had  no  longer  any  rivals  on  the  American 
continentb" 

*' Although  there  is  Ho  longer  any  important  association  fot 
Irftding  in  furs  except  our  own,  there  are  a  good  many  perfectly 
faulependent  private  companies,  noostly  American,  whieh  hjif« 
^itptd  I^Doh  agostt  or  thair  desoendAoti  in  th«ir  emploj." 
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**  Are  these  agents  then  held  in  snch  high  esteem  t "  Mked  Mn 
Barnett 

•  **  Tea,  madam,  and  with  good  reason.  Daring  the  ninety-fonr 
jears  of  French  supremacy  in  Canada,  French  agents  always  proTed 
themselves  superior  to  oars.  We  most  be  jost  tren  to  oof 
riTals." 

**  Especially  to  our  rivals,"  added  Mrs  Bameti 

**  Tes,  especially.  .  .  At  that  time  French  hunters,  starting  from 
Montreal,  their  headquarters,  pressed  on  to  the  north  with  greater 
hardihood  than  any  others.  They  lived  for  years  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  sometimes  intermarrying  with  them.  The  natives  called  them 
the  'Canadian  travellers,'  and  were  on  the  most  intimate  terms 
with  them.  They  were  bold,  clever  fellows,  expert  at  navigating 
streams,  light-hearted  and  merry,  adapting  themselves  to  circum- 
stances with  the  easy  flexibility  of  their  race,  and  always  ready  to 
sing  or  dance.'' 

"  And  do  yon  suppose  that  hunting  Is  the  only  object  of  th« 
party  whose  traces  we  have  just  discovered  t " 

**  I  don't  think  any  other  hypotheses  at  all  likely,'  replied 
Hobson.  "  They  are  sure  to  be  seeking  new  hunting  grounds.  But 
as  we  cannot  possibly  stop  them,  we  must  make  haste  to  begin  our 
own  operations,  and  compete  boldly  with  all  rivals." 

Lieutenant  Hobson  was  now  prepared  for  the  competition  he 
eould  not  prevent,  and  he  urged  on  the  march  of  his  party  as  much 
as  possible,  hoping  that  his  rivals  might  not  follow  him  beyond 
the  seventieth  paralleL 

The  expedition  now  descended  towards  the  south  for  some  twenty 
miles,  in  order  the  more  easily  to  pass  round  Franklin  Bay.  Tha 
country  waa  still  covered  with  verdure,  and  the  quadrupeds  and 
birds  already  enumerated  were  as  plentiful  as  ever ;  so  that  they 
eould  reasonably  hope  that  the  whole  of  the  north-western  coasts 
of  the  American  ecntinent  were  populated  in  the  same  manner. 

The  ocean  which  bathed  these  shores  stretched  away  as  far  as 
the  eye  conld  reach.  Recent  atlases  give  no  land  beyond  the  north 
American  coast-line,  and  i.  ,7  only  the  icebergs  which  impede  the 
free  navigation  of  the  o^^er^  da  firom  Behring  Strait  to  the  Pole 
itself. 

On  the  4th  July  the  travellers  skirted  round  another  deep  bay 
dailed  Washburn  Bay,  and  reached  the  farthest  point  of  a  littlt 
lake,  ontii  then  imparfeotly  known,  coveiing  bat  a  imall  tit«Bl  ol 
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territory,  scarcely  two  square  miles — in  fact  it  wai  rather  »  lagocui, 
or  large  pond  of  sweet  water,  than  a  lake. 

'^  The  sledges  went  on  easily  and  rapidly,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  country  was  most  encouraging  to  the  explorers.  It  seemed 
that  the  extremity  of  Cape  Bathurst  would  be  a  most  favourable 
site  for  the  new  fort,  as  with  this  lagoon  behind  them,  and  the  set 
open  for  four  or  five  months  in  the  warm  season,  and  giving  acceai 
to  the  great  highway  of  Behring  Strait,  before  them,  it  would  be 
easy  for  the  exiles  to  lay  in  fresh  provisions  and  to  export  theii 
commodities.  .         -  ".  -  '^        , 

On  the  5th  June,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  party 
at  last  halted  at  the  extremity  of  Cape  Bathu;«t.  It  remained  to 
ascertain  the  exact  position  of  this  cape,  which  the  maps  place 
above  the  seventieth  parallel  It  was,  however,  impossible  to  rely 
upon  the  marine  surveys  of  the  coast,  aa  they  had  never  yet  been 
made  with  exactitude.  Jaspar  Hobson  decided  to  wait  and  ascertain 
the  latitude  and  longitude. 

"  What  prevents  us  from  settling  here  ?  **  asked  Corporal  Joliffe* 
"  Tou  will  own,  Lieutenant,  that  it  is  a  very  inviting  spot." 

<*  It  will  seem  more  inviting  still  if  you  get  double  pay  here^  my 
worthy  Corporal,"  replied  Hobson. 

'*  No  doubt,"  said  Joliffe;  '*  and  the  orders  of  the  Company  must 
be  obeyed." 

'<  Then  wait  patiently  till  to-morrow,"  added  Hobson ;  «  and  if  we 
find  that  Cape  Bathurst  is  really  beyond  70*  north  latitude,  we 
will  pitch  our  tent  here." 

The  site  was  indeed  admirably  suited  for  the  foundation  of  a 
new  settlement.  The  wooded  heights  surrounding  the  lagoon  would 
supply  plenty  of  pine,  birch,  and  other  woods  for  the  construction 
ef  the  fort,  and  for  stocking  it  with  fuel  The  Lieutenant  and 
some  of  his  companions  went  to  the  very  edge  of  the  cape,  and 
found  that  towards  the  .west  the  coast-line  formed  a  lengthened 
curve^  beyond  which  icebergs  of  a  considerable  height  shut  out  the 
view.  The  water  of  the  lagoon,  instead  of  being  brackish,  as  they 
expected  from  its  close  vicinity  to  the  sea,  was  perfectly  s  ./eet ; 
but  had  it  not  been  so,  drinkable  water  would  not  have  failed  the 
little  colony,  as  a  fresh  and  limpid  stream  ran  a  few  yards  to  the 
south-east  of  Cape  Bathurst,  and  emptied  itself  into  the  Arctic  Ocean 
through  a  narrow  inlet,  which,  protected  by  a  singular  accumula* 
tioB  it  sand  and  earth  instead  of  by  rocks^  would  have  afforded  a 
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refuge  to  seyeral  Teasels  from  the  winds  of  the  offing,  and  might  be 
turned  to  account  for  the  anchorage  of  the  ships  which  it  was  hoped 
would  come  to  the  new  settlement  from  Behring  Strait  Out  of 
compliment  to  the  lady  of  the  party,  and  much  to  her  delight, 
Lieutenant  Hobson  named  the  stream  Paulina  river,  and  the  little 
harbour  Port  Barnett. 

By  building  the  fort  a  little  behind  the  actual  cape,  the  principal 
house  and  the  magazines  would  be  quite  sheltered  from  the  coldest 
winds.  The  elevation  of  the  cape  would  help  to  protect  them 
from  the  snow-drifts,  which  sometimes  completely  bury  large  build- 
ings beneath  their  heavy  avalanches  in  a  few  hours.  There  was 
plenty  of  room  between  the  foot  of  the  promontory  and  the  bank  of 
the  lagoon  for  all  the  constructions  necessary  to  a  fort.  It  could 
even  be  surrounded  by  palisades,  which  would  break  the  shock  of 
the  icebergs;  and  the  cape  itself  might  be  surrounded  with  a  fortified 
redoubt,  if  the  vicinity  of  rivals  should  render  such  a  purely  defen- 
sive erection  necessary ;  and  the  Lieutenant,  although  with  no  idea  of 
commencing  anything  of  the  kind  as  yet,  naturally  r^oiced  at 
having  met  with  an  easily  defensible  position. 

The  weather  remained  fine,  and  it  viqb  quite  warm  enough.  There 
was  not  a  cloud  upun  the  sky  ;  but,  of  course,  the  dear  blue  air  of 
temperate  and  torrid  zones  could  not  be  expected  here,  and  the 
atmosphere  was  generally  charged  with  a  light  mist  What  would 
Cape  Bathurst  be  like  in  the  long  winter  night  of  four  months,  when 
the  ice-mountains  became  fixed  and  rigid,  and  the  hoarse  north  wind 
swept  down  upon  the  icebergs  in  all  its  fury  t  None  of  the  party 
gave  a  thought  to  that  time  now ;  for  the  weather  was  beautiful,  the 
,  verdant  landscape  smiled^  and  the  waves  sparkled  in  the  sunbeams, 
whilst  the  temperature  remained  warm  and  pleasant 

A  provisional  camp,  the  sledges  forming  its  only  material,  waa 
arranged  for  the  night  on  the  banks  of  the  lagoon ;  ard  towarda 
evening  Mrs  Barnett,  the  Lieutenant,  Sergeant  Long;  and  even 
Thomas  Black,  explored  the  surrounding  district  in  order  to  aa- 
eertain  ita  resources.  It  appeared  to  be  in  every  respect  auitibltt ; 
and  Hobson  was  eager  for  the  next  day,  that  he  might  determine 
the  exact  situations,  and  find  out  if  It  fulfilled  the  conditimia  im- 
posed by  the  Company. 

**  Well,  Lieutenant,"  said  the  ast^nomar  when  the  enminai.j« 
waa  ^ver,  "  thia  ia  reaUy  a  charming  spot,  anch  aa  I  ahoold  not  bav^ 
imacmed  eoold  have  csiated  beyond  the  Aratie 
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'<Ah,  Mr  Black!**  oried  Hobsob,  "the  fineiBt  countries  in  tli* 
world  are  to  be  found  here,  and  I  am  impatient  to  ascertain  out 
latitude  and  longitude.** 

"  Especially  the  latitude/'  said  the  astronomer,  whose  eclipse  waa 
never  out  of  his  thoughts ;  '*'  and  I  expect  your  brave  companions  are 
ap  eager  as  yourself.     Double  pay  beyond  the  seventieth  parallel  I " 

"  But,  Mr  Black,"  said  Mrs  Barnett,  "  do  you  not  yourself  take  as 
interest,  a  purely  scientific  interest,  in  getting  beyond  that  parallel  t* 

"  Of  course,  madam,  of  course  I  am  anxious  to  get  beyond  it^ 
but  not  so  terribly  eager.  According  to  our  calculations,  however, 
made  with  absolute  accuracy,  the  solar  eclipse  which  I  am  ordered  to 
watch  will  only  be  total  to  an  observer  placed  beyond  the  seventieth 
degree,  and  on  this  account  I  share  the  Lieutenant's  impatience  to 
determine  the  position  of  Cape  Bathurst.'* 

"But  I  understand,  Mr  Black,"  said  Mrs  Bamett,  "that  thla 
solar  eclipse  will  not  take  place  until  the  18th  July  ISGOf 

**  Yes,  madam,  on  the  18th  July  1860." 

"And  it  is  now  only  the  15th  June  1859  i  So  that  the  phono- 
menon  will  not  be  visible  for  more  than  a  year  I  ** 

"  I  am  quite  aware  of  it,  Mrs  Bamett,"  replied  the  astronomer ; 
"  but  if  I  had  not  started  till  next  year  I  should  have  run  a  risk 
of  being  too  late." 

"  You  would,  Mr  Black,"  said  Hobson,  "  and  you  did  well  to  start 
a  year  beforehand.  You  are  now  quite  sure  not  to  miss  your  eclipse. 
I  own  that  our  journey  from  Fort  Beliance  has  been  accom- 
plished under  exceptionally  favourable  circumstances.  We  have 
had  little  fatigue  and  few  delays.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  did  not 
expect  to  get  to  this  part  of  the  coast  until  the  middle  of  August , 
and  if  the  eclipse  had  been  expected  this  year,  instead  of  next,  you 
really  might  have  been  too  late.  Moreover,  we  do  not  yet  know 
if  we  are  beyond  the  seventieth  parallel" 

"  I  do  not  in  the  least  regret  the  journey  I  have  taken  In  youf 
eompany.  Lieutenant,  and  I  shall  patiently  wait  until  next  year  ion 
my  eclipse  The  fair  Phoebe,  I  fancy,  is  a  sufficiently  grand  lady  to 
be  waited  for." 

The  next  day,  July  6th,  a  little  after  noon,  Hobson  and  the  ast!i>* 
nomer  made  their  preparations  for  taking  the  exact  bearings  of  Cape 
Bathurst.  The  sun  shone  clearly  enough  for  them  to  take  the  out- 
lines  exactly.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  too,  it  had  reached  its 
■uximiUB  he^ht  above  the  luMriion ;  and  consequently  its  culmina- 
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Hon,  on  its  tranttit  aeroaa  the  meridian,  would  fMilltate  the  work 
of  the  two  observem 

Already  the  night  before,  and  the  eame  morning  l^  taking  differ- 
ent altitudes,  and  by  means  of  a  calculation  of  right  ascensions,  the 
Lieutenant  and  the  astronomer  had  ascertained  the  longitude  with 
great  accuracy.  But  it  was  about  the  latitude  that  Hcbson  was 
most  anzions;  for  what  woold  the  meridian  of  Cape  BathursI 
matter  to  him  should  it  not  be  situated  beyond  the  seTentiet 
parallel  t 

Noon  approached.  The  men  of  the  expedition  gathered  roona 
the  observers  with  their  sextants  ready  in  vbaf/  hands.  The  brave 
fellows  awaited  the  result  of  the  observation  with  an  impatience 
which  will  be  readily  understood.  It  was  now  to  be  decided 
whether  they  had  come  to  the  end  of  their  journey,  or  whether  they 
must  search  still  further  for  a  spot  fulfilling  the  conditions  imposed 
by  the  Company. 

Probably  no  good  result  would  have  followed  upon  further  explora- 
tions According  to  the  maps  of  North  America — imperfect^  it  is 
true — ^the  western  coast  beyond  Cape  Bathurst  sloped  down  below 
the  sevontieth  parallel,  not  again  rising  above  it  until  it  entered 
Russian  America,  where  the  English  had  as  yet  no  right  to  settle ; 
BO  that  Hobson  had  shown  considerable  judgment  in  directing  his 
course  to  Cape  Bathurst  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  maps 
of  these  northern  regions.  This  promontory  is,  in  fact,  the  only  one 
which  juts  out  beyond  the  seventieth  parallel  along  the  whole  of 
the  North  American  continent,  properly  so  called — ^that  is  to  say,  in 
English  America.  It  remained  to  be  proved  that  it  really  occupied 
the  position  assigned  to  it  in  maps. 

At  this  moment  ths  sun  was  approaching  the  culminating-point 
of  its  course,  and  the  two  observers  pointed  the  telescopes  of  their 
sextants  upon  it.  By  means  of  inclined  mirrors  attached  to  the 
instruments,  the  sun  ought  apparently  to  go  back  to  the  horizon 
itself;  and  the  moment  when  it  seemed  to  touch  it  with  the  lower 
side  of  its  disc  wonld  be  precisely  that  at  which  it  would  occupy 
the  highest  point  of  the  diurnal  arc,  and  consequently  the  exact 
moment  when  it  would  pass  the  meridian — in  other  word%  it  would 
be  noon  at  the  place  where  the  observation  was  taken. 

All  watched  in  anxious  silence. 

'^Koon  ! "  cried  Jaspar  Hobson  and  the  astronomer  at  ooMi 

Th«  teUaeopaa  wtn  immsdiate^  lowered.    TIm  LitaftaiiMit  anl 
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Thomaa  Black  reftd  on  the  graduated  limbs  the  value  of  the  anglee 
they  had  just  obtained,  and  at  onoe  proceeded  to  note  down  theif 
observations. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  lieutenant  Hobeon  roM  and  uSA^ 
addressing  his  companions — 

"  My  friends,  from  this  date,  July  6th,  I  promise  70a  doable  paf 
in  the  name  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  1 " 

''  Hurrah !  hurrah  1  hurrah  for  the  Company  1 "  ahouted  iha 
worthy  companions  of  the  Lieutenant  with  one  voice. 

Cape  Bathurst  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  were  in  veiy 
truth  above  the  seventieth  degree  of  north  latitude. 

We  give  the.  result  of  these  simultaneous  observationi^  which 
agreed  to  a  second. 

Longitude,  127°  36'  12"  west  of  the  meridian  of  Qreenwieh. 

Latitude,  70*  44'  37"  north. 

And  that  very  evening  these  hardy  pioneers,  encamped  so  fai 
from  the  inhabited  world,  watched  the  mighty  luminary  of  day  toack 
the  edges  of  the  western  horiion  without  dipping  beneatii  it 

For  the  first  time  they  saw  the  signing  of  the  midn^i  an. 
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^^    V      V    CHAPTER   Hit 
FORT  HOPM9 

IWR  tite  of  the  new  fort  was  now  finally  detennlned  oa.    ll 

would  be  impossible  to  find  a  better  situation  than  on  tht 
level  ground  behind  Cape  Bathurst,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  lagoon.  Hobson  determined  to  commence  the  construction  of  tha 
principal  house  at  once.  Meanwhile  all  must  accommodate  them- 
lelTes  as  best  they  could ;  and  the  sledges  were  ingeniously  utilised 
to  form  a  provisional  encampment. 

His  men  being  very  skilful,  the  Lieutenant  hoped  to  have  tht 
principal  house  ready  in  a  month.  It  was  to  be  large  enough  to 
accommodate  for  a  time  the  nineteen  persons  of  the  party.  Later, 
uid  before  the  excessive  cold  set  in,  if  there  should  be  time,  the 
barracks  for  the  soldiers  and  the  magazines  for  the  furs  and  skins 
were  to  be  built.  There  was  not  much  chance  of  getting  it  all  done 
before  the  end  of  September;  and  after  that  date,  the  winter,  with  its 
first  bitter  frosts  and  long  nights,  would  arrest  all  further  progress. 

Of  the  ten  soldiers  chosen  by  Captain  Craventy,  two — Marbre  and 
Sabine — were  skilful  hunters ;  the  other  eight  handled  the  hatchet 
with  as  much  address  as  the  musket.  Like  sailors,  they  could  turn 
their  hands  to  anything,  and  were  now  to  be  treated  more  like  work- 
men  than  soldiers,  for  they  were  to  build  a  fort  which  there  was  as 
yet  no  enemy  to  attack.  Petersen,  Belcher,  Rae,  Qarry,  Pond.  Hope, 
tnd  Kellet  ^-^rmed  a  body  of  clever,  zealous  carpenters,  under  the 
able  superintendence  of  Mao-Nab,  a  Scotchman  from  Stirling,  who 
had  had  considerable  experience  in  the  building  both  of  houses  and 
boats.  The  men  were  well  provided  with  tools — ^hatchets,  centre* 
bits,  adzes,  planes,  handnsaws,  mallets,  hammers,  chisels,  dbc.  kc  Rae 
was  most  skilful  at  blacksmith's  work,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
portable  forge  he  was  able  to  make  all  the  pins,  tenons,  bolts,  nails, 
screws,  nuts,  Ac,  required  in  carpentry.  They  had  no  mason  in  the 
party;  but  none  was  wanted,  as  aU  the  buildings  of  the  fiuitories  io 
tht  north  are  <rf  wood.    Fortanately  there  wen  pleolj  ni  teeet  elMNit 
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Cape  Bathnrst,  although,  as  Hobson  had  already  remarked  to  Mit 
Bamett,  there  was  not  a  rock,  a  stone,  not  even  a  flint  or  a  pebble^ 
to  be  seen.  The  shore  was  strewn  with  innumerable  quantities  ol 
biyalre  shells  broken  by  the  surf,  and  with  seaweed  or  zoophytes, 
mostly  sea-urchins  and  asteriadn ;  but  the  soil  consisted  entirely  of 
earth  and  sand,  without  a  morsel  of  silica  or  broken  granite;  and  th* 
cape  itself  was  but  an  accumulation  of  soft  earth,  the  particles  ol 
which  were  scarcely  held  together  by  the  vegetation  with  which 
was  clothed. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  July  6th,  Hobson  and  Mao-Nab 
the  carpenter  went  to  choose  the  site  of  the  principal  house  on  the 
plateau  at  the  foot  of  Cape  Bathurst.  From  this  point  the  view 
embraced  the  lagoon  and  the  western  districts  to  a  distance  of  ten 
or  twelve  miles.  On  the  right,  about  four  miles  off,  towered  icebergs 
of  a  considerable  height,  partly  draped  in  mist ;  whilst  on  the  left 
stretched  apparently  boundless  plains,  vast  steppes  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  distinguish  from  the  frozen  surface  of  the  lagoon 
or  from  the  sea  itself  in  the  winter. 

The  spot  chosen,  Hobson  and  Mac-Nab  set  out  the  outer  walls  of 
the  house  with  the  line.  This  outline  formed  a  rectangle  measup> 
ing  sixty  feet  on  the  larger  side,  and  thirty  on  the  smaller.  The 
facade  of  the  house  would  therefore  have  a  length  of  sixty  feet : 
it  was  to  have  a  door  and  three  windows  on  the  side  of  the 
promontory,  where  the  inner  court  was  to  be  situated,  and  four 
windows  on  the  side  of  the  lagoon.  The  door  was  to  open  at  the 
l(5ft  corner,  instead  of  in  the  middle,  of  the  back  of  the  house,  for 
the  sake  of  warmth.  This  arrangement  would  impede  the  entrance 
of  the  outer  air  to  the  further  rooms,  and  add  considerably  to  th« 
comfort  of  the  inmates  of  the  fort. 

According  to  the  simple  plan  agreed  upon  hf  the  Lieutenant  and 
his  master-carpenter,  there  were  to  be  four  compartments  in  th« 
house :  the  first  to  be  an  antechamber  with  a  double  door  to  keep 
out  the  wind ;  the  second  to  serve  as  a  kitchen,  that  the  cooking, 
which  would  generate  damp,  might  be  all  done  quite  away  from 
the  living-rooms ;  the  third,  a  large  haU,  where  the  daily  meals  were 
to  be  served  in  common ;  and  the  fourth,  to  be  divided  into  several 
cabins,  like  the  state-rooms  on  board  ship. 

The  soldiers  were  to  occupy  the  dining-hall  provisionally,  and  a 
kind  of  camp-bed  was  arrangeil  for  them  at  the  end  of  the  room. 
The  lieuUoant,  Mrs  Bamett,  Thomas  Black,  Madge,  Mrs  Joiiffe.  Mn 
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Mao-Kab,  and  Mn  Hae  were  to  lodge  in  the  cabins  of  tlie  fourth 
compartment.  They  would  certainly  be  packed  pretty  closely ;  but 
it  was  only  a  temporary  state  of  things,  and  when  the  barracks  wer« 
constnioted,  the  principal  house  would  be  reserved  to  the  officer  in 
command,  his  sergeant,  Thomas  Black,  Mrs  Barnett,  and  her  faith- 
ful Madge,  who  never  left  her.  Then  the  fourth  compartment 
might  perhaps  be  divided  into  three  cabins,  instead  of  four ;  for  to 
EToid  corners  as  much  as  possible  is  a  rule  which  should  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  winter  in  high  latitudes.  Nooks  and  comers 
Mre,  in  fact,  so  many  receptacles  of  ice.  The  partitions  impede  the 
▼tntilation;  and  the  moisture,  generated  in  the  air,  freezes  readily, 
and  makes  the  atmosphere  of  the  rooms  unhealthy,  causing  grave 
maladies  to  those  who  sleep  in  them. 

On  this  account  many  navigators  who  have  to  winter  in  the 
midst  of  ice  have  one  large  room  in  the  centre  of  their  vessel,  which 
is  shared  by  officers  and  sailors  in  common.  For  obvious  reasons, 
however,  Hobson  could  not  adopt  this  plai.. 

From  the  preceding  description  we  shall  have  seen  that  the  future 
honse  was  to  consist  merely  of  a  ground- floor.  The  roof  was  to  be 
high,  and  its  sides  to  slope  considerably,  so  that  water  could  easily 
run  off  them.  The  snow  would,  however,  settle  upon  them ;  and 
when  once  they  were  covered  with  it,  the  house  would  be,  so  to 
Bpeak,  hermetically  closed,  and  the  inside  temperature  would  be 
kept  at  the  same  mean  height.  Snow  is,  in  fact,  a  very  bad  con- 
ductor of  heat :  it  prevents  it  from  entering,  it  is  true ;  but,  what 
is  more  important  in  an  Arctic  winter,  it  also  keeps  it  from  getting 
oat 

The  carpenter  was  to  build  two  chimneys — one  above  the  kitchen, 
the  other  in  connection  with  the  stove  of  the  large  dining-room, 
which  was  to  heat  it  and  the  compartment  containing  the  cabins. 
The  architectural  effect  of  the  whole  would  certainly  be  poor ;  bal 
the  house  would  be  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  what  more  oould 
any  one  desire  I 

Certainly  an  artist  who  had  once  seen  it  would  not  soon  forget 
this  winter  residence,  set  down  in  the  gloomy  Arctic  twilight  in  the 
nddst  of  anow-drifts,  half  hidden  by  icicles,  draped  in  white  from 
roof  to  foundation,  its  walls  encrusted  with  snow,  and  the  smoke 
from  its  fires  assuming  strangely-contorted  forms  in  the  wind. 

But  now  to  tell  of  the  actual  construction  of  this  house,  as  yet 
«d«liiig  cinl/  in  imaginatioii.    This,  of  ooone,  was  tha  boaineis  of 
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Mac-Nab  and  his  men ;  and  while  the  carpenters  were  at  work| 
the  foraging  party  to  whom  the  commissariat  was  entrusted  woold 
not  be  idle.     There  was  plenty  for  every  one  to  do. 

The  first  step  was  to  choose  suitable  timber,  and  a  species  of 
Scotch  fir  was  decided  on,  which  grew  conveniently  upon  the  neigh* 
bouring  hills,  and  seemed  altogether  well  adapted  to  the  maltifariooa 
ases  to  which  it  would  be  put.  For  in  the  rough  and  ready  style  ol 
habitation  which  they  were  planning,  there  could  be  no  variety  ol 
material ;  and  every  part  of  the  house — outside  and  inside  walla^ 
flooring,  ceiling,  partitions,  rafters,  ridges,  framework,  and  tiling — 
would  have  to  be  contrived  of  planks,  beams,  and  timbers.  As  may 
readily  be  supposed,  finished  workmanship  was  not  necessary  for 
■uch  a  description  of  building,  and  Mac-Nab  was  able  to  proceed 
very  rapidly  without  endangering  the  safety  of  the  building. 
About  a  hundred  of  these  firs  were  chosen  and  felled — they  were 
neither  barked  nor  squared — and  formed  so  many  timbers,  average 
ing  some  twenty  feet  in  length.  The  axe  and  the  chisel  did  not 
touch  them  except  at  the  ends,  in  order  to  form  the  tenons  and 
mortises  by  which  they  were  to  be  secured  to  one  another.  Very 
few  days  sufficed  to  complete  this  part  of  the  work,  and  the 
timbers  were  brought  down  by  the  dogs  to  the  site  fixed  on  for 
the  principal  building.  To  start  with,  the  site  had  been  carefully 
levelled.  The  soil,  a  mixture  of  fine  earth  and  sand,  had  been 
beaten  and  consolidated  with  heavy  blows.  The  brushwood  with 
which  it  was  originally  covered  was  burnt,  and  the  thick  layer  ot 
ashes  '.hus  produced  would  prevent  the  damp  from  penetrating  the 
floors.  A  clean  and  dry  foundation  having  been  thus  secured  on 
which  to  lay  the  first  joists,  upright  posts  were  fixed  at  each  corner 
of  the  site,  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  inside  walls,  to  form 
the  skeleton  of  the  building.  The  posts  were  sunk  to  a  depth  of 
Bome  feet  in  the  ground,  after  their  ends  had  been  hardened  in  the 
fire  \  and  were  slightly  hollowed  at  each  side  to  receive  the  cross- 
beams of  the  outer  ynXL^  between  which  the  openings  for  the  doom 
and  windows  had  been  arranged  for.  These  posts  were  held 
together  at  the  top  by  horizontal  beams  well  let  into  the  mortises, 
and  consolidating  the  whole  building.  On  these  horixontal  beanui 
which  represented  the  architraves  of  the  two  fronts,  rested  the  high 
tnissea  of  the  roof,  which  overhung  the  walls  like  the  eaves  of 
a  chalet.  Above  this  squared  architrave  were  laid  the  joista 
of  the  eettiDg}  and  thoee  of  the  floor  upon  the  layer  of  ashe& 
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The  timberB,  both  in  the  Inside  and  outside  walla,  were  only 
laid  lide  by  side.  To  insure  their  being  properly  joined, 
Rae  the  blacksmith  drove  strong  iron  bolts  through  them  at  inter* 
▼als;  and  when  even  this  contrivance  proved  insutficient  to  close  the 
interstices  as  hermetically  as  was  necessary,  Mac-Nab  had  recourse  to 
calking,  a  process  which  seamen  find  invaluable  in  rendering  vessels 
irater-tight ;  only  as  a  substitute  for  tow  he  used  a  sort  of  dry  mos^ 
with  which  the  eastern  side  of  the  cape  was  covered,  driving  it  into 
th«  crevices  with  calking-irons  and  a  hammer,  filling  up  each  hollow 
with  layers  of  hot  tar,  obtained  without  dilficulty  from  the  piue-treea, 
and  thus  making  the  walls  and  boarding  impervious  to  the  rain  and 
damp  of  the  winter  season. 

The  door  and  windows  in  the  two  fronts  were  roughly  but 
strongly  built,  and  the  small  panes  of  the  lattei  glaxed  with  isinglass, 
which,  though  rough,  yellow,  and  almost  opaque,  was  yet  the  best 
substitute  for  glass  which  the  resources  of  the  country  afforded ;  and 
its  imperfections  really  mattered  little,  as  the  windows  were  sure  to 
be  always  open  in  fine  weather ;  while  during  the  long  night  of  the 
Arctic  winter  they  would  be  useless,  and  have  to  be  kept  closed  and 
defended  by  heavy  shutters  with  strong  bolts  against  the  violence  of  the 
gales.  Meanwhile  the  house  was  being  quickly  fitted  up  inside.  By 
means  of  a  double  door  between  the  outer  and  inner  hails,  a  too  sudden 
change  of  temperature  was  avoided,  and  the  wind  was  prevented 
from  blowing  with  unbroken  force  into  the  rooms.  The  air-pumps, 
brought  from  Fort  Reliance,  were  so  fixed  as  to  let  in  fresh  air 
whenevei'  excessive  cold  prevented  the  opening  of  doors  or  windows 
— one  being  made  to  eject  the  impure  air  from  within,  the  other  to 
renew  the  supply ;  for  the  Lieutenant  had  given  his  whole  mind  to 
this  important  matter. 

The  principal  cooking  ntensil  was  a  large  iron  furnace,  which  had 
been  brought  piecemeal  from  Fort  Reliance,  and  which  the  carpentet 
put  up  without  any  difficulty.  The  chimneys  for  the  kitchen  and 
\iall,  however,  seemed  likely  to  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  workmen  to 
the  utmost,  as  no  material  within  their  reach  was  strong  enough  for 
the  purpose,  and  stone,  as  we  have  sai  1  before,  was  nowhere  to  be 
found  in  the  country  around  Cape  Bathurst. 

The  difficulty  appeared  insurmountable,  when  the  invincible 
Lieutenant  suggested  that  they  should  utilise  the  shellt  with  whiok; 
the  shore  was  strewed. 

"Make  chimneys  of  shells !  "  cried  the  carpenter. 
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**  Yea,  Mac-Nab,"  replied  Hobsoo  ;  '*  we  must  collect  the  shellj, 
grind  them,  buru  them,  and  make  them  into  lime,  then  mould  the 
limo  into  bricks,  and  use  them  in  the  same  way." 

*'  Let  us  try  the  shells,  by  all  means,"  replied  the  carpenter ;  and 
■o  the  idea  was  put  in  practice  at  once,  and  many  tons  collected  ol 
Oftlcareous  shells  identical  with  those  found  in  the  lowest  strstuit 
of  the  Tertiary  formations. 

A  furnace  was  constructed  for  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonait 
which  is  BO  large  an  ingredient  of  these  shells,  and  thus  the  lima 
required  was  obtained  in  the  space  of  a  few  iiours.  It  would 
perhaps  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  substance  thus  made  was  tm 
entirely  satisfactory  as  if  it  had  gone  through  all  the  usual  processes ; 
but  it  answered  its  purpose,  and  strong  conical  chimneys  soon 
adorned  the  roof,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  Mrs  Paulina  Barnett, 
who  congratulated  the  originator  of  the  scheme  warmly  on  itt 
Bucce&s,  only  adding  laughingly,  that  she  hoped  the  chimneys  would 
not  smoke. 

"  Of  course  they  will  smoke,  madam,"  repiioid  Ilobson  coolly ;  "  all 
chimneys  do  1 " 

All  this  was  finished  within  a  month,  and  on  the  6th  of  Angoafc 
they  were  to  take  possession  of  the  new  house. 

While  Mac-Nab  and  his  men  were  working  so  hard,  the  foraging 
party,  with  the  Lieutenant  at  its  head,  had  been  exploring  the 
environs  of  Cape  Bathurst,  and  satisfied  themselves  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  supplying  the  Company's  demands  for  fur 
and  feathers,  so  soon  as  they  could  set  about  hunting  in  earnest 
In  the  meantime  they  prepared  the  way  for  future  sport,  content* 
ing  themselves  for  the  present  with  the  capture  of  a  few  couples  ol 
reindeer,  which  they  intended  to  domesticate  for  the  sake  of  theii 
milk  and  their  young.  They  were  kept  in  a  paddock  about  fif^ 
yards  from  the  house,  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Mac-Nab'a  wife^ 
an  Indian  woman,  well  qualified  to  take  charge  of  them. 

The  care  of  the  household  fell  to  Mrs  Paulina  Bamett,  and  thii 
good  woman,  with  Madge's  help,  was  invaluable  in  providing  for  all 
the  small  wants,  which  would  hievitably  have  escaped  the  notice  ol 
the  men. 

After  scouring  the  conntry  within  a  radius  of  several  miles,  the 
Lieutenant  notified,  as  the  rt^bult  kjL  his  observations,  that  the  terri- 
tory on  which  they  had  established  themselves,  and  to  v^hich  he 
gave  (he  name  of  Victoria  Land  was  a  large  peninsula  about  one 
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handrad  and  fifty  sqaare  miles  in  extent,  with  Tory  olaarly-defintd 
boundaries,  connected  with  the  American  continent  by  an  isthmus, 
txtendiug  from  the  lower  end  of  Washburn  Bay  on  the  east,  as  fai 
at  the  corresponding  slope  on  the  opposite  coast  The  Lieutenant 
next  proceeded  to  ascertain  what  were  the  resources  of  the  lake  and 
riyer,  and  found  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result  of  hit 
•lamination.  The  shallow  waters  of  the  lake  teemed  with  trout, 
pike,  and  other  available  fresh-water  fish  ;  and  the  little  river  was 
•  favourite  resort  of  salmon  and  shoals  of  whitebait  and  smelts. 
The  supply  of  sea-fish  was  not  so  good;  and  though  many  a  grampiu 
and  whale  passed  by  in  the  offing,  the  latter  probably  flying  from 
the  harpoons  of  the  Behring  Strait  fishermen,  there  were  no  means 
of  capturing  them,  unless  one  by  chance  happen  ^  'x)  get  stranded 
on  the  coast;  nor  would  Hobson  allow  any  of  ti^t  seids  which 
abounded  on  the  western  shore  to  be  taken  unt'l  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  should  be  arrived  at  as  to  how  to  tM  theiiii  to  the  best 
advantage. 

The  colouiHcs  now  considered  themselves  fSedrly  'qr called  in  their 
r.ew  abode,  and  after  due  deliberation  unanimously  t.greed  to  bestow 
apon  tlie  settlement  the  name  of  Fort  QtooA  Hope. 

Alas  I  the  auspicious  title  was  never  to  be  inscribed  apon  a  map. 
The  undertaking,  begun  so  bravely  and  with  such  prospects  of  sucoeaa, 
was  destined  never  to  be  carried  out,  and  another  (disaster  woald 
kftT*  to  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  failures  in  Arctic  enterpriaik 
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^T  did  not  take  long  to  furnish  the  new  abode.    A  eamp-b 

?  (ra  ^**  *®*  •'P  ^^  *'^®  ^*^^'  '^"^  ^''®  carpenter  Mac-Nab  ooa- 
strucied  a  most  substantial  table,  around  which  were 
tanged  fixed  benches.  A  few  movable  seats  and  two  enorniom 
presses  completed  the  furniture  of  this  apartment.  The  iiinei 
room,  which  was  also  ready,  was  divided  by  solid  partitions  into  six 
dormitories,  the  two  end  ones  alone  being  lighted  by  windows 
looking  to  the  front  and  back.  The  only  furniture  was  a  bed  and 
ft  table.  Mrs  Paulina  Bamett  and  Madge  were  installed  in  one 
which  looked  immediately  out  upon  the  lake.  Hobson  offered 
the  other  witi^  the  window  in  it  to  Thomas  Black,  and  the  astro> 
nomer  U  k  immediate  possession  of  it.  Tke  Lieutenant's  own  room 
was  a  dark  cell  adjoining  the  hall,  with  no  window  but  a  bull's  eye 
pierced  through  the  partition.  Mrs  Jolifife,  Mrs  Mac-Nab,  and  Mrs 
Hae,  with  their  husbands,  occupied  the  other  dormitories.  These 
good  people  agreed  so  well  together  that  it  would  have  been  a 
pity  to  separate  them.  Moreover,  an  addition  was  expected  shortly 
to  the  little  colony ;  and  Mac-Nab  had  already  gone  so  far 
as  to  secure  the  services  of  Mrs  Bamett  as  god-mother,  an 
honour  which  gave  the  good  woman  much  satisfaction.  The  sledges 
had  been  entirely  unloaded,  and  the  bedding  carried  into  the 
different  rooms.  All  utensils,  stores,  and  provisions  which  were  not 
required  for  immediate  use  WAre  stowed  away  in  a  garret,  to  which 
a  ladder  gave  access.  The  wtater  clothing — such  as  boots,  overcoats^ 
furs,  and  skins— were  also  taken  there,  and  protected  from  the  damp 
in  large  chests.  As  soon  as  these  arrangements  were  completed, 
the  Lieutenant  began  to  provide  for  the  heating  of  the  house. 

Knowing  that  the  most  energetic  measures  were  necessary  (o 
sombat  the  severity  of  the  Arctic  winter,  and  that  during  the  weeks 
of  intensest  cold  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  leaving  the  house 
to  fon^e  for^supplies.  he  ordered  ft  quantity  of  fuel  to  be  brought 
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from  the  wooded  hills  in  tho  neighbourhood,  and  took  care  ti 
obtain  a  plentiful  store  of  oil  from  the  seals  which  abounded  on  the 
shore. 

In  obedience  to  his  orders,  and  under  his  directions,  the  house  was 
,  provided  with  a  condensing  apparatus  which  would  receive  the 
internal  moisture,  and  was  so  constructed  tha'ii  the  ice  which  would 
form  in  it  could  easily  be  removed. 

This  question  of  heating  was  a  very  serious  on    to  the  Lieutenant 

"1  am  a  native  of  the  Polar  regions,  madam,"  he  of  tea  said  to 
Mrs  Barnett;  ^I  have  some  experience  in  these  matters,  and 
I  have  read  over  and  over  again  books  written  by  those  who 
have  wintered  in  these  latitudes.  It  is  impossible  to  take  too  many 
precautions  in  preparing  to  pass  a  winter  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and 
nothing  must  be  left  to  chance  where  a  single  neglect  may  prove 
fatal  to  the  enterprise." 

"  Very  true,  Mr  Hobson,"  replied  Mrs  Bamett ;  **  and  you 
have  evidently  made  up  your  mind  to  conquer  the  cold ;  but  there 
is  the  food  to  be  thought  of  too." 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  I  have  been  thinking  of  that,  and  mean  to  make 
all  possible  use  of  the  produce  of  the  country  so  as  to  economise  our 
■tores.  As  soon  as  we  can,  we  will  make  some  foraging  expedi- 
tions. We  need  not  think  about  the  furs  at  present,  for  there  will 
be  plenty  of  time  during  the  winter  to  stock  the  Company's  dep6ts. 
Besides,  the  furred  animals  have  not  got  their  winter  clothing  on 
yet,  and  the  skins  would  lose  fifty  per  cent,  of  tlieir  value  if  taken 
now.  Let  us  content  ourselves  for  the  present  with  provisioning 
Fort  Hope.  Reindeer,  elk,  and  any  wapitis  that  may  have 
ventured  so  far  north  are  the  only  game  worth  our  notice  just  now; 
it  will  be  no  small  undertaking  to  provide  food  for  twenty  people 
and  sixty  dogs." 

The  Lieutenant  lo^  ed  order,  and  determined  to  do  everything  ia 
the  most  methodical  manner,  feeling  confident  that  if  his  com- 
panions would  help  him  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  nothing  need 
be  wanting  to  the  8u-}c  ess  of  the  expedition. 

The  weather  at  this  season  was  almost  always  fine,  and  might  be 
expected  to  continue  so  for  five  weeks  longer,  when  the  snow  would 
begin  to  fall  It  was  Tery  important  that  the  carpenters  should  make 
all  possible  use  of  the  interval ;  and  as  soon  as  the  principal  house 
was  finished,  Hobson  set  them  to  work  to  build  an  enormous  kennel 
or  shed  in  which  to  keep  th(^  teatMs  of  dogs.  This  doghouse  wat 
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Irailt  at  the  Tory  foot  of  the  promontory,  against  the  Ull,  and  about 
forty  yards  to  the  right  of  the  house.  Barracks  for  the  accommoda^ 
don  of  the  men  were  to  be  built  opposite  this  kdnnel  on  the  left, 
irhile  the  store  and  powder  magazines  were  to  occupy  the  front  of 
he  enclosure.    ;  ■"  ■-;■    ;-^7  ■^-'-:    ■  „/"  ,:^  -  ■,.■,. 

Hobson  determined  with  almost  ezcesstye  prudence  to  have 
he  Factory  enclosed  before  the  winter  set  in.  A  stro^ig  fence 
of  pointed  stakes,  planted  firmly  in  the  ground,  was  "set  cp  as  a 
protection  against  the  inroads  of  wild  animals  or  the  hostilities  of 
the  natives.  The  Lieutenant  had  not  forgotten  an  outrage  which 
had  been  committed  along  the  coast  at  no  great  distance  from  Fort 
Hope,  and  he  well  knew  how  essential  it  was  to  be  f:afe  from  a  coup 
de  mmn.  The  factory  was  therefore  entirely  encircled,  and  at  each 
extremity  of  the  lagoon  Mac-Nab  undertook  to  erect  a  wooden 
■entry-box  commanding  the  coast-line,  from  which  a  watch  could 
be  kept  without  any  danger.  The  men  worked  indefatigably,  and 
It  seemed  likely  that  everything  would  be  finished  before  the  cold . 
■eason  set  in. 

In  the  meantime  hunting  parties  were  organised.  The  capture 
of  seals  being  put  off  for  a  more  convenient  season,  the  sportsmen 
prepared  to  supply  the  fort  with  game,  which  might  be  dried  and 
preserved  for  consumption  during  the  bad  season. 

Accordingly  Marbre  and  Sabine,  sometimes  accompanied  by  the 
Lieutenant  and  Sergeant  Long,  whose  experience  was  invaluable, 
■coured  the  country  daily  for  miles  round ;  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
light  to  see  Mrs  Paulina  Bamett  join  them  and  step  briskly  along, 
•houldering  her  gun  bravely,  and  never  allowing  herself  to  be  out* 
■tripped  by  her  companions. 

Throughout  the  month  of  August  these  expeditions  were  eoD« 
tinned  with  great  success,  and  the  store  of  provisions  increased 
rapidly.  Marbre  and  Sabine  were  skilled  in  all  the  artifices  which 
sportsmen  employ  in  stalking  their  prey — particularly  the  reindeer, 
which  are  exceedingly  wary.  How  patiently  they  would  face  thi 
wind  lest  the  creature's  keen  sense  of  smell  should  warn  it  of  their 
approach!  and  how  cunningly  they  lured  it  on  to  its  destruction  by 
displaying  the  magnificent  pvntlers  of  some  former  victim  above  th« 
birch-bnshee  I 

They  found  a  useful  alley  in  a  certain  little  traitorous  Urd  to 
whidi  the  Lidians  have  given  tne  name  of  '*  monitor."  It  is  a  kind 
ol  daylight  owl,  about  tha  aiit  of  a  pigeon,  and  has  earned  its  aaoM 
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bj  iU  hftbit  of  ealling  the  attention  of  hunten  to  their  qnany,  bj 
■ttering  a  sharp  note  like  the  cry  of  a  child. 

When  about  fifty  reindeer,  or,  to  give  them  their  Indian  name^ 
"  fiariboue,"  had  been  brought  down  by  the  guns,  the  flesh  was  cat 
^to  long  strips  for  food,  the  skins  being  kept  to  be  tanned  and  used 
S>r  shoe-leathen  -  v? 

Besides  the  caribous,  there  were  also  plenty  of  Polar  hares,  which 
fcrmed  an  agreeable  addition  to  the  larder.  They  were  much  leM 
timorous  than  the  European  species,  and  allowed  themselves  to  b« 
caught  in  great  Aumbera.  They  belong  to  the  rodent  family,  and 
have  long  ears,  brown  eyes,  and  a  soft  fur  resembling  swan's  down. 
They  weigh  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  each,  and  their  flesh  is 
excellent  Hundreds  of  them  were  cured  for  winter  use,  and  th^ 
remainder  converted  into  excellent  pies  by  the  skilful  hands  of  Mrb 
Joliff'e. 

While  making  provision  for  future  wants,  the  daily  supplies  were 
not  neglected.  In  addition  to  the  Polar  hares,  which  underwent 
every  variety  of  culinary  treatment  from  Mrs  Jo^ifie,  and  won  for 
her  compliments  innumerable  from  hunters  and  workmen  alike, 
muiy  waterfowl  figured  in  the  bill  of  fare.  Besides  the  ducks  which 
abounded  on  the  shores  of  the  lagoon,  large  flocks  of  grouse  congre* 
gated  round  the  elumps  of  stunted  willows.  They  belong,  as  their 
soological  name  implies,  to  the  partridge  family,  and  might  be  aptly 
described  as  white  partridges  with  long  black-spotted  feathers  in 
the  taiL  The  Indians  call  them  willow-fowl  ^  but  to  a  European 
sportsman  they  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  blackcock  {Tetrao 
tetrix).  When  roasted  slightly  before  a  quick  djRar  fire  they  proved 
delicious. 

Then  there  were  the  supplies  furnished  by  lake  and  streant 
Sergeant  Long  was  a  first-rate  angler,  and  nothing  could  surpass  the 
■kill  and  patience  with  which  he  whipped  the  water  and  cast  his 
line.  The  faithful  Madge,  another  worthy  disciple  of  Isaak  Walton, 
was  perhaps  his  only  equal.  Day  after  day  the  two  sallied  forth 
together  rod  in  hand,  to  spend  the  day  in  mute  companionship  by 
the  river-side,  whence  they  were  sure  to  return  in  tariumph  laden 
with  some  splendid  specimens  of  the  salmon  tribe. 

But  to  return  to  our  sportsmen;  they  soon  found  that  thehr 
hunting  excursions  were  not  to  be  free  from  periL  Hobson  per> 
eeived  with  some  alarm  that  bears  were  very  numeroos  in  the  neij^ 
bonrhood,  and  that  icarcely  a  day  paascd  without  out  «r  noit  fli 
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them  being  sighted.  Sometimes  these  unwelcome  visitors  belonged 
to  the  family  of  brown  bears^  so  common  throughout  the  whole 
"  Cursed  Land ; "  but  now  and  then  a  solitary  specimen  of  the 
formidable  Polar  bear  warned  the  hunters  what  dangers  they  might 
have  to  encounter  so  soon  as  the  first  frost  should  drive  great  num- 
bers of  these  fearful  animals  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Bathtunt 
Every  book  of  Arctic  explorations  is  full  of  accounts  of  the  frequent 
perils  to  which  travellers  c  d  whalers  are  exposed  from  the  ferocity 
of  these  animals. 

Now  and  then,  too,  a  distant  pack  of  wolves  was  seen,  which 
receded  like  a  wave  at  the  approach  of  the  hunters,  or  the  sound  of 
their  bark  was  heard  as  they  followed  the  trail  of  a  reindeer  or 
wapiti.  These  creatures  were  large  grey  wolves,  about  three  feet 
high,  with  long  tails,  whose  fur  becomes  white  in  the  winter.  They 
abounded  in  tkis  part  of  the  country,  where  food  was  plentiful;  and 
frequented  wooded  spots,  where  they  lived  in  holes  like  foxes.  During 
the  temperate  season,  when  they  could  get  as  much  as  they  wanted 
to  eat,  they  were  scarcely  dangerous,  and  fled  with  the  characteristic 
cowardice  of  their  race  at  the  first  sign  of  pursuit ;  but  when  im- 
pelled by  hunger,  their  numbers  rende-  >d  them  very  formidable ; 
and  from  the  fjEtct  of  their  lairs  being  close  at  ^and,  they  never  left 
the  country  even  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

One  day  the  sportsmen  returned  to  Fort  Hope,  bringing  with  them 
an  unpleasant-looking  animal,  which  neither  Mrs  Paulina  Barnett 
nor  the  astronomer,  Thomas  Black,  had  ever  before  seen.  It  was  a 
carnivorous  creature  of  the  plantigrada  family,  and  greatly  resembled 
the  American  glutton,  being  strongly  built,  with  short  legs,  and,  like 
all  animals  of  the  feline  tribe,  a  very  supple  back ;  its  eyes  were 
small  and  horny,  and  it  was  armed  with  carved  claws  and  formid- 
ble  jaws. 

"<  What  is  this  horrid  creature  t  *'  inquired  Mrs  Paulina  Barnetl 
u'f  Sabine,  who  r^tplied  in  his  usual  sententious  manner — 

''A  Scotchman  would  call  it  a  'quick-hatch,'  mi  Indian  m 
'  okelcoo-haw-gew,'  and  a  Canadian  a  *  carcajou.* " 

<<  And  what  do  you  call  it  1 " 

"  A  wolverene,  ma'am/'  returned  Sabbe,  mudi  delighted  with  tkt 
elegant  way  in  which  he  had  rounded  his  spntence. 

The  wolverene,  as  this  strange  quadruped  is  called  by  zoologists, 
lives  in  hollow  trees  or  rocky  caves,  whence  it  issues  at  night  and 
oreates  great  havoc  amongst  beAvers,  musk-rats,  and  other  rodsntm 
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■ometimes  fighting  with  a  fox  or  a  wolf  for  its  spoils.  Its  chief  darae- 
teristics  are  great  cunning,  immense  muscular  power,  and  an  acute 
sense  of  smell.  It  is  found  in  very  high  latitudes ;  and  tlw  short  fur 
with  which  it  is  clothed  becomes  almost  black  in  the  winter  months, 
and  forms  a  large  item  in  the  Company^s  exports. 

Daring  their  excursions  the  settlers  paid  as  much  attention  to 
the  Flora  of  the  country  as  to  its  Fauna ;  but  in  those  regions  vege- 
tation has  necessarily  a  hard  struggle  for  existence,  as  it  must  brave 
every  ieason  of  the  year,  whereas  the  animals  are  able  to  migrate 
lo  a  warmer  climate  during  the  vdnter. 

The  hills  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  were  well  covered  with 
pine  and  fir  trees;  and  Jaspar  also  noticed  the  "  tacamahac,"  a  species 
of  poplar  which  grows  to  a  great  height,  and  shoots  forth  yellowish 
leaves  which  turn  green  in  the  autumn.  These  trees  and  larches  were, 
however,  few  and  sickly  looking,  as  if  they  found  the  oblique  rays  of 
the  sun  insufficient  to  make  them  thrive.  The  black  fir,  or  Norway 
spruce  fir,  throve  better,  especially  when  situated  in  ravines  well 
sheltered  from  the  north  wind.  The  young  shoots  of  this  tree  are 
very  valuable,  yielding  a  favourite  beverage  known  in  North 
America  as  *'  spruce-beer."  A  good  crop  of  these  branchlets  was 
gathered  in  and  stored  in  the  cellar  of  Fort  Hope.  There  were  also 
the  dwarf  birch,  a  shrub  about  two  feet  high,  native  to  very  cold 
dimates,  and  whole  thickets  of  cedars,  which  are  so  valuable  for  fuel 

Of  vegetables  which  could  be  easily  grown  and  used  for  food,  this 
barren  land  yielded  but  few ;  and  Mrs  Joliife,  who  took  a  great 
interest  in  ''economic"  botany,  only  met  with  two  plants  which 
were  available  in  cooking. 

One  of  these,  a  bulb,  very  difficult  to  classify,  because  its  leaves 
fidl  off  just  at  the  flowering  season,  turned  out  to  be  a  wild  leek 
and  yielded  a  good  crop  cf  onions,  each  about  the  size  of  an  egg. 

The  .w^her  plant  was  that  known  throughout  North  America  as 
**  Labrador  tea ; "  it  grew  abundantly  on  the  shores  of  the  lagoon 
between  the  clumps  of  willow  and  arbutus,  and  formed  the  principal 
food  of  the  Polar  hares.  Steeped  in  boiling  water,  and  flavoured 
with  a  few  drops  of  brandy  or  gin,  it  formed  an  excellent  beverage, 
and  served  to  economise  the  supply  of  China  tea  which  the  party 
had  bifonght  firom  Fort  Reliance. 

Knowing  the  scarcity  of  vegetables,  Jaspar  Hobeon  had  plenty 

of  seeds  with  him,  chiefly  Horrel  and  scurvy-grass  {fiochltaria)^  tlui 

.  antiscorbutic  properties  of  wlucL  ^ro  invaluable  in  these  latitudesi   la 
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ehooslng  tbe  site  of  the  settlement,  sucli  care  bad  been  taken  to 
find  a  spot  sheltered  from  the  keen  blasts,  which  shrivel  vegetation 
like  a  fire,  that  there  was  every  chance  of  these  seeds  yielding  a 
good  crop  in  the  ensuing  season. 

The  dispensaiy  of  the  new  fort  contained  other  antiscorbntic^ 
in  the  shape  of  casks  of  lemon  and  lime  juice,  both  of  which  art 
absolutely  indispensable  to  an  Arctic  expedition.  Still  the  greatesi 
economy  was  necessary  with  regard  to  the  sto}  s,  as  a  long  period 
of  bad  weather  might  cut  off  the  eommunioati(m  between  Fwt  Uept 
■■d  the  southeni  itatJoaa 
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mPTRRN  MILES  FROM  CAPE  BATHVttST. 

EPTEMBER  had  now  commenced,  and  as  upon  tfit  moil 
favourable  calculation  only  three  more  weeka  would  in- 
tervene before  the  bad  season  set  in  and  interrupted  tha 
labours  of  the  explorers,  the  greatest  haste  was  necessary  in  com- 
pleting the  new  buildings,  and  Mac-Nab  and  his  workmen  surpassed 
themselves  in  industry.  The  dog-house  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
finished,  and  very  little  remained  to  be  done  to  the  palisading 
which  was  to  encircle  the  fort.  An  inner  court  had  been  con- 
stmcted,  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon,  fenced  with  tall  pointed 
stakes,  fifteen  feet  high,  to  which  a  postern  gave  entrance.  Jaspar 
Hobson  favoured  the  system  of  an  unbroken  enclosure  with 
detached  forts  (a  great  improvement  upon  the  tactics  of  Yauban 
and  Cormontaigne),  and  knew  that  to  make  his  defence  completa 
the  summit  of  Cape  Bathurst,  which  was  the  key  of  the  position, 
must  be  fortified ;  until  that  could  be  done,  however,  he  thought 
the  palisading  would  be  »  sufficient  protection,  at  least  against 
quadrupeds. 

The  next  thing  was  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  oil  and  lights,  and 
accordingly  an  expedition  was  organised  to  a  spot  about  fifteen 
miles  distant  where  seals  were  plentiful,  Mrs  Paulina  Bamett  being 
invited  to  accompany  the  sportsmen,  not  indeed  for  the  sake  of 
watching  the  poor  creatures  slaughtered,  but  to  satisfy  her  curiosity 
with  regard  to  the  country  around  Capo  Bathurst,  and  to  see  some 
cliffs  on  that  part  of  the  coast  which  were  worthy  of  notice.  The 
Lieutenant  chose  as  his  other  companions.  Sergeant  Tiong,  and  the 
soldiers  Petersen,  Hope,  and  Eellet,  and  the  party  set  off  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  in  two  sledges,  each  drawn  by  six  dogs,  on 
which  the  bodies  of  the  seals  were  to  be  brought  back.  The 
weather  was  fiue,  but  the  fog  which  lay  low  along  the  horisori  veiled 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  whose  yellow  disk  was  tow  beginning  to  db* 
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ftppear  for  some  hours  during  the  nlghi,  &  dftoBUtaii^eit  vhlcb  irt 
tracted  the  Lieutenant's  attention,  tw  reasofnt  which  we  will  ezpUua 

That  part  of  the  shore  to  the  west  of  Cape  Bathurst  rises  but  a 
few  inehes  above  the  level  ot  the  sea,  and  the  tides  are — or  art 
said  to  be — ^very  high  io  Ine  Arctic  Ocean — many  navigators,  such 
as  Parry,  Franklin,  tW  two  Bosses,  M'Clure,  and  M'Clintock, 
having  observed  thaL  when  the  sun  and  moon  were  in  conjunction 
the  waters  were  ftometimes  twenty-five  feet  above  the  ordinary  level 
How  then  waL  it  to  be  explained  that  the  sea  did  not  at  high  tide 
inundate  Qkpe  fiathurst,  which  possessed  no  natural  defences  such 
as  cliffs  oi'  downs)  What  was  it,  in  fact,  which  prevented  the  entire 
Bubmeitfion  of  the  whole  district,  and  the  meeting  of  the  waters  oil 
th&  lake  with  those  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  t 

Jaspar  Hobson  could  not  refrain  from  remarking  on  this  peculiarity 
t^  Mrs  Barnett,  who  replied  somewhat  hastily  that  she  supposed  that 
there  were — in  spite  of  all  that  had  been  said  to  the  contrary— 'DO 
tides  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

"  On  the  contrary,  madam,''  said  Hobson,  "  all  navigators  agree 
that  the  ebb  and  flow  of  Polar  seas  are  very  distinctly  marked,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  bolieve  that  they  can  have  been  mistaken  on 
such  a  subject" 

"  How  is  it,  then,''  inquired  Mrs  Barnett,  **  that  this  land  is  not 
flooded  when  it  is  scarcely  ten  feet  above  the  sea  level  «t  low 
tide  I" 

"  That  is  just  what  puzzles  me,"  said  Hobson ;  "  for  I  have  been 
attentively  watshing  the  tides  all  through  this  month,  and  during 
that  time  they  have  not  varied  more  than  a  foot,  and  I  feel  certain, 
that  even  during  the  Sep'^ember  equinox,  they  will  not  rise  more 
than  a  foot  and  a  half  all  along  the  shores  of  Cape  Bathurst." 

"Can  yon  not  explain  this  phenomenon  1"  inquired  Mn 
fiamett 

*'  Well,  niadain,"  replied  the  lieutenant^  "  two  conclusions  are 
open  to  OS,  either  of  which  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe ;  such  men  aa 
Franklin,  Parry,  Boss,  and  othem,  are  mistaken,  and  there  are  no 
tides  on  this  part  of  the  American  coast ;  or,  as  in  the  Mediterranean, 
to  which  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  have  not  free  ingress^  the  ttraiti 
•re  too  narrow  to  be  affected  by  the  ocean  cnirents." 

**  The  latter  would  appear  to  be  the  more  reasonable  hypotheda 
Mr  Hobaon." 

<*  It  Is  noty  koMfWy  tboroaghly  sattsfBetotyy*  aaid  the  Llentenaolh 
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*  and  I  feel  sure  that  if  we  icoald  but  find  it,  there  is  some  simple 
tnd  natural  explanation  of  the  phenomenon." 

After  a  monotonous  jouninj  along  a  flat  and  sandy  shore,  the 
party  reached  their  destination,  and,  having  unharnessed  the  teanus 
they  were  left  behind  lest  they  should  startle  the  seals. 

At  the  first  glance  around  them,  all  were  equally  struck  with  the 
eontrast  between  the  appearance  of  thin  district  and  that  of  Cape 
fiathurst 

Here  the  coast  line  was  broken  and  fretted,  showing  manifest 
traces  of  its  igneous  origin ;  whereas  the  site  of  the  fort  was  of 
sedimentary  formation  and  aqueous  origin.  Stone,  so  conspicuously 
absent  at  the  cape,  was  here  plentiful ;  the  black  sand  and  porous 
lava  were  strewn  with  huge  boulders  deeply  imbedded  in  the  soil, 
and  there  were  large  quantities  of  the  aluminium,  silica,  and  felspar 
pebbles  peculiar  to  the  crystalline  strata  of  one  class  of  igneous 
rocks.  Glittering  Labrador  stones,  and  many  other  kinds  of  felspar, 
.red,  green,  and  blue,  were  sprinkled  on  the  unfrequented  beach, 
with  grey  and  yellow  pumice  stone,  and  lustrous  variegated 
obsidian.  Tall  clifi's,  rising  some  two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea, 
frowned  auwn  upon  the  bay ;  and  the  Lieutenant  resolved  to 
climb  them,  and  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  eastern  side  of  the 
country.  For  this  there  was  plenty  of  time,  as  but  few  of  the 
creatures  they  had  come  to  seek  were  as  yet  to  be  seen,  and  the 
proper  time  for  the  attack  would  be  when  they  assembled  for  the 
afternoon  siesta  in  which  the  amphibious  mammalia  always  indulge. 
The  Lieutenant,  however,  quickly  discovered  that  the  jmais 
frequsnting  this  coast  were  not,  as  he  had  been  led  to  suppose,  true 
loals,  although  they  belonged  to  the  Phocidss  family,  but  morses 
or  walruses,  sometimes  called  sea-cows.  They  resemble  the  seals  in 
general  form,  but  the  canine  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  curved  down* 
wards  are  much  more  largely  developed. 

Following  the  coast  line,  which  curved  considerably,  and  to  which 
Ibey  gave  the  name  of  "  Walruses'  Bay,"  the  party  soon  reached  the 
foot  of  the  cliff,  and  Petersen,  Hope,  and  Kellet,  took  up  their 
position  as  sentinels  on  the  little  promontory,  whilst  Mrs  Bametty 
Hobson,  and  Long,  after  promising  not  to  lose  sight  of  their  comrades, 
and  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  their  signal,  proceeded  to  climb  the 
cliff,  the  summit  of  which  they  reached  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  From  this  position  they  were  able  to  burvey  the  whole 
inrroanding  countiy;   at  their  -^it  lay  the  vast   wsk,  atretehing 
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northwards  m  f»r  as  the  eye  could  reach,  its  expanse  so  entirely 
unbroken  by  islands  or  icebergs  that  the  travellers  came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  this  portion  of  the  Arctic  waters  was  navigable  as 
far  as  Behring  Straits,  and  that  during  the  summer  season  the  North- 
West  Passage  to  Cape  Bathurst  would  be  open  to  the  Company's 
ships.  On  the  west,  the  aspect  of  the  country  explained  the  presence 
of  the  volcanic  debrU  on  the  shore ;  for  at  a  distance  of  about  ten 
miles  was  a  chain  of  granitic  hills,  of  conical  form,  with  blunted 
crests,  looking  as  if  tbeir  summits  had  been  cut  off,  and  with  jagged 
tremulous  outlines  standing  out  against  the  sky.  They  bad 
hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  our  party,  as  they  were  concealed  by 
the  clififs  on  the  Cape  Bathurst  side,  and  Jaspar  Hobson  examined 
them  in  silence,  but  with  great  attention,  before  he  proceeded  to 
study  the  eastern  side,  which  consisted  of  a  long  strip  of  perfectly 
level  coast-line  stretching  away  to  Cape  Bathurst.  Any  one  pro- 
vided with  a  good  field-glass  would  have  been  able  to  distinguish 
the  fort  of  Good  Hope,  and  perhaps  even  the  cloud  of  blue  smoke, 
which  was  no  doubt  at  that  very  moment  issuing  from  Mrs  Joliffe's 
kitchen  chimney. 

The  country  behind  them  seemed  to  possess  two  entirely  distinct 
characters  ;  to  the  east  and  south  the  cape  was  bounded  by  a  vast 
plain,  many  hundreds  of  square  miles  in  extent,  while  behind  the 
cliflF,  from  "  Walruses*  Bay  "  to  the  mountains  mentioned  above,  the 
country  had  undergone  terrible  convulsions,  showing  clearly  that  it 
owed  its  origin  to  volcanic  emptions.  The  Lieutenant  was  much 
struck  with  this  marked  contrast, 'and  Sergeant  Long  asked  him 
whether  he  thought  the  mountains  on  the  western  horizon  were 
volcanoes. 

*'  Undoubtedly,"  said  Hobson ;  *'  all  these  pumice-stones  and 
pebbles  have  bsen  discharged  by  them  to  this  distance,  and  if  wt 
were  to  go  two  or  three  miles  farther,  we  should  find  ourselvei 
treading  upon  nothing  but  lava  and  ashea** 

"  Do  you  suppose,"  inquired  tne  Sergeant,  **  that  all  these  Tol^ 
•anoes  are  still  active  t"  n. 

**  Jhat  I  cannot  tell  yon  yet." 

« But  there  is  no  smoke  issuing  from  any  of  them,"  added  the 
Sergeant. 

*'  That  proves  nothing ;  your  pipe  is  not  always  in  your  mouth, 
and  it  is  just  thf   same  with  Tolcal^oe■,  they  are  not   alwigrf 
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**  I  see/'  said'  the  Sergeant ;  "  bat  it  it  a  great  poid^  to  me  how 
folcanoes  can  exiat  at  all  on  Polar  continents." 

**  Well,  there  are  not  many  of  them  I "  said  Mrs  Bametk 

"  No,  madam,"  replied  Jus]>ur,  "  but  they  are  not  so  rery  rara 
either ;  they  are  to  be  found  in  Jan  Mayen's  Land,  the  Alcutiaa 
Tiles,  Kamchatkii,  Russian  America,  and  Iceland,  as  well  as  in  the 
iLiitarctic  circle,  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  Australasia.  They  are  th« 
chimneys  of  the  great  furnace  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  wher« 
Nature  makes  her  chemical  experiments,  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  Creator  of  all  things  has  taken  care  to  place  these  safety-valves 
wherever  they  were  most  needed." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  replied  the  Sergeant ;  "  and  yet  it  does  leem  very 
strange  to  find  them  in  this  icy  climate." 

"Why  should  they  not  be  here  as  well  as  anywhere  else. 
Sergeant  t  I  should  say  that  ycntilation  holes  are  likely  to  be  mor* 
numerous  at  the  Poles  than  at  the  Equator  1" 

"  Why  so  ] "  asked  the  Sergeant  in  much  surprise^ 

"Because,  if  these  safety-valves  are  forced  open  by  the  pnssnra 
of  subterranean  gases,  it  \\  ill  most  likely  be  at  the  spots  where  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  thinest,  and  as  the  globe  is  fattened  at  the 

poles,  it  would  appear  natm  1  that but  Kellet  is  making  signs 

to  us,"  added  the  Lieutenant,  breaking  off  abruptly  ;  "  will  you  join 
us,  Mrs  Barnettl" 

**  No,  thank  you.  I  will  stay  here  until  we  return  to  the  fort.  I 
don't  care  to  watch  the  walrus  slaughtered  ! "      -V 

"Very  well,"  replied  Hobson,  "  only  don't  forget  to  join  us  in 
AD  hour's  time,,  meanwhile  you  can  enjv'V  the  view." 

The  beach  was  soon '  reached,  and  some  hundred  walrus  had 
willected,  either  waddling  about  on  their  clumsy  webbed  feet,  or 
sleeping  in  family  groups.  Some  few  of  the  larger  malea — creatures 
nearly  four  feet  long,  clothed  with  very  short  reddish  fur — kept 
guard  over  the  herd. 

Great  caution  was  required  in  approaching  these  formidable* 
looking  animals,  and  the  hunters  took  advantage  of  every  bit  of 
cover  afforded  by  rocks  and  inequalities  of  the  ground,  so  ai 
to  get  within  easy  range  of  them  and  cut  oS  then  ratreat  to  t>** 
sea. 

On  land  these  creatures  nre  clumsy  and  awk^- ,.  J,  moving  i& 
jerks  or  with  creeping  moticias  like  huge  caterpillars,  but  in  water 
Hiheir  native  element— they  are  nimble  and  even  graceful;  indsed 
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their  strengtb  ia  so  great,  that  they  have  been  known  to  OTerton 

the  whalers  in  pursuit  of  them. 

As  the  hunters  drew  near  the  sbntlnels  took  alarm,  and  raising 
their  heads  looked  scarchingly  aronnd  them ;  but  before  they  could 
warn  their  companions  of  danger,  Hobson  and  Eellet  rushed  upon 
them  from  one  side,  the  Sergeant,  Petersen,  and  Hope  from. the  other, 
•nd  after  lodging  a  ball  in  each  of  their  bodies,  despatched  them 
with  their  spears,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  herd  pi.unged  into  the  sea. 

The  victory  was  an  easy  one ;  the  five  victims  were  very  largf 
and  their  tusks,  though  slightly  rough,  of  th^  bjst  quality.  They 
were  chiefly  valuable,  however,  on  account  of  the  oil ;  of  which — 
being  in  excellent  condition — they  would  yield  a  large  quantity. 
The  bodies  were  packed  in  the  sledges,  and  proved  no  light  weight 
for  the  dogs. 

It  w&s  now  one  o'clock,  and  Mrs  Barnett  having  Joined  them,  the 
party  set  out  on  foot — the  sledges  being  full — to  return  to  the  fort. 
There  were  but  ten  miles  to  be  traversed,  but  ten  miles  In  a  straight 
line  is  a  weary  journey,  proving  the  truth  of  the  adage  "  It 's  a  long 
lane  that  has  no  turning."  They  beguiled  the  tediousn(»88  of  the 
way  by  chatting  pleasantly,  and  Mrs  Barnett  was  ready  to  join  in 
the  conversation,  or  to  listen  with  interest  to  the  accouut<8  the 
worthy  soldiers  gave  of  former  adventures ;  but  in  spite  of  the  brave 
struggle  against  ennui  they  advanced  but  slowly,  and  the  poor 
dogs  found  it  hard  work  to  drag  the  heavily-laden  aledges  over  the 
rough  ground.  Had  it  been  covered  with  frozen  snow  the  distance 
would  have  been  accomplished  in  a  couple  of  hours. 

The  merciful  Lieutenant  often  ordered  a  halt  to  give  the  teams 
breathing-time,  and  the  Sergeant  remarked  that  it  would  be  much 
more  convenient  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  fort,  if  the  morses  would 
■ettle  a  little  nearer  Cape  Bathurst. 

"  They  could  not  find  a  suitable  spot,"*  replied  the  Lientenanl^ 
with  a  melancholy  shake  of  the  head. 

"Why  not!"  inquired  Mrs  Barnett  with  some  surprise. 

"  Because  they  only  congregate  where  the  slope  of  the  beach  il 
gradual  enough  to  allow  of  thehr  creeping  up  easily  from  the  sea. 
Now  Cape  Bathurst  rises  abruptly,  like  a  perpendicular  wall,  from 
water  three  hundred  fathoms  deep.  It  is  probable  that  ages  ago  a 
portion  of  the  continent  was  rent  away  in  some  violent  volcanie 
eonvnlsion,  and  flnng  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Hence  the  absenoe 
of  moffMt  OB  tho  beaoSi  of  oar  capa." 
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lITE  flnt  lialf  of  September  passed  rapidly  mmj.  Had 
Fort  Hope  been  situated  at  the  Pole  itself,  that  is  to  say. 
twenty  degrees  farther  north,  the  Polar  night  woold 
have  set  in  on  the  21st  of  that  month.  But  under  the  seven^eth 
parallel  the  san  would  be  visible  above  the  horizon  for  ancthw 
month.  Nevertheless,  the  temperature  was  already  decidedly  colder, 
the  thermometer  fell  during  the  night  to  31*  Fahrenheit ;  and  thia 
ooatings  of  ice  appeared  here  and  there^  to  bo  dissolved  again  in  the 
day-time. 

But  the  settlers  were  able  to  await  the  coming  of  winter  with'^nt 
alarm;  they  had  a  more  than  sufficient  store  of  provisions,  their 
supply  of  dried  venison  had  largely  increiased,  another  score  of 
morses  had  been  killed,  the  tame  rein-deer  were  warmly  and  com- 
fortably housed,  and  a  huge  wooden  shed  behind  the  house  was  filled 
with  fuel.     In  short,  everything  was  prepared  for  the  Polar  night. 

And  now  all  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  fort  being  pro< 
Tided  for,  it  was  time  to  think  of  tlie  interests  of  the  Company. 
The  Arctic  creatureti  had  now  assumed  their  winter  furs,  and  were 
therefore  of  the  greatest  value,  and  Hobson  organised  shooting 
parties  for  the  remainder  of  the  fine  weather,  intending  to  set  traps 
when  the  snow  should  pretrent  further  excursions. 

They  would  havn  plenty  to  do  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
Company,  for  so  far  north  it  was  of  no  use  to  depend  on  the 
Indians,  who  t^re  generally  the  purveyors  of  the  factories. 

The  first  expedition  was  to  the  haunt  of  a  family  of  beavera, 
long  since  noted  by  the  watchful  Lieutenant,  on  a  tributary  of  the 
stream  already  referred  co.  It  is  true,  the  fur  of  the  beaver  is  not 
now  as  valuable  as  when  it  was  used  for  hats,  and  fetched  £16  per 
kilogramme  (rather  more  than  21b.) ;  but  it  still  commanda  a  high 
price  ap  the  animal  is  becoming  very  scarce,  m  ounseqxieiice  of  the 
teeklese  way  in  which  it  has  been  hunted. 
12 
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When  the  party  reached  their  destination,  the  Lieutenant  called 
Mro  Bamett's  attention  to  the  great  ingenuity  displayed  by  beaven 
in  the  construction  of  their  submarine  city.  There  were  some 
hundred  animals  in  the  little  colony  now  to  be  invaded,  and  they 
uved  together  in  pairs  in  the  "holes"  w  "vaults"  they  had 
hollowed  out  near  the  stream.  They  had  already  commenced  their 
preparations  for  the  T-zinter,  and  were  hard  at  work  constructing 
their  dams  and  laying  up  their  piles  of  wood.  A  dam  of  admirable 
■tructure  had  already  been  built  across  the  stream,  which  was  deep 
and  rapid  enough  not  to  freeze  far  below  the  surface,  even  in  th<i 
severest  weather.  This  dam,  which  was  convex  towards  the  current, 
consik^ted  of  a  collection  of  upright  stakes  interlaced  with  branches 
and  repots,  the  whole  being  cemented  together  and  rendered  water- 
tight ^vith  the  clayey  mud  of  the  r-ver,  previously  pounded  by  the 
animals*  feet  The  beavers  use  liieir  tails — which  are  large  and 
fiat,  with  iDcales  instead  of  hair  at  the  root — for  plastering  over  their 
buildings  and  beating  the  clay  into  shape. 

"  The  object  of  this  dam,''  said  the  Lieutenant  to  Mrs  Barnetty 
"is  to  secure  to  the  beavers  a  sufficient  depth,  of  water  at  all  seasons 
of  the  yeajr,  and  to  enable  the  engineers  of  the  tribe  to  build  the 
round  huts  called  houL<)s  or  lodges,  the  tops  of  which  you  can  just 
see.  They  are  extremely  solid  structures,  and  the  walls  ms  ""e  of 
stick,  claj;  roots,  (fee,  are  two  feet  thick.  They  can  only  be  entered 
from  below  the  water,  and  their  owners  have  therefore  to  dive 
when  they  go  home — an  admirable  arrangement  for  their  protection. 
Each  lodge  contains  two  stories ;  in  the  lower  the  winter  stock  of 
branches,  bark,  and  roots,  is  laid  up,  and  the  upper  is  the  residence 
of  the  householder  and  his  family." 

"  There  is,  however,  not  a  beaver  in  sight,"  said  Mrs  Bamett ;  "  k 
this  a  deserted  villagef "  .  .     -:■-  .^ 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  the  Lieutenant,  "  the  inhabitants  are  now  all 
asleep  and  resting ;  they  only  work  in  the  night,  and  we  mean  to 
surprise  them  in  their  holen." 

This  was,  in  fact^  eas'xy  done,  and  In  an  hour's  time  about  • 
hundred  of  the  ill-fated  rodents  had  been  captured,  twenty  of  which 
were  of  very  great  value,  their  fur  being  black,  and  therefore 
especially  esteemed.  That  of  the  others  was  also  long,  glossy,  and 
silky,  but  of  a  reddish  hue  mixed  with  chestnut  brown.  Beneath 
the  long  fur,  the  beavers  have  %  second  coat  of  olose  short  hur  of  • 
peyiib-white  ookrai; 
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The  hunters  returned  to  the  fort  much  delighted  with  the  result 
of  their  expedition.  The  beavers'  skins  were  warehoused  and  labelled 
M  "  parchments  "  or  "  young  beavers,"  according  to  their  value. 

Excursions  of  a  similar  kind  were  carried  on  throughout  the 
month  of  September,  and  during  the  first  half  of  October,  witb 
equally  happy  results. 

A  few  badgers  were  taken,  the  skin  being  used  as  an  ornament 
for  the  collars  of  draught  horses,  and  tlie  hair  for  making  brushes  of 
every  variety.  These  carnivorous  creatures  belong  to  the  bear 
family,  and  the  specimens  obtained  by  Hobson  were  of  the  genui 
peculiar  to  North  America,  sometimes  called  the  Taxel  badger. 

Another  animal  of  the  rodent  family,  nearly  as  industrious  as  the 
beaver,  largly  contributed  to  the  stores  of  the  Company.  This  wai\ 
the  musk-rat  or  musquash.  Its  head  and  body  are  about  a  fooc 
long,  and  its  tail  ten  inches.  Its  fur  is  in  considerable  demand. 
These  creatures,  like  the  rest  of  their  family,  multiply  with  extreme 
rapidity,  and  a  great  number  were  easily  unearthed.  T 

In  the  pursuit  of  lynxes  and  wolverines  or  gluttons,  fire-arms  had 
to  be  used.  The  lynx  has  all  the  suppleness  and  agility  of  the  feline 
tribe  to  which  it  belongs,  and  is  formidable  even  to  the  rein-deer  j 
Marbre  and  Sabine  were,  however,  well  up  to  their  work,  and 
succeeded  in  killing  more  than  sixty  of  them.  A  few  wolverines  or 
gluttons  were  alBo  despatched,  their  fur  is  reddish-brown,  and  that  of 
the  lynx,  light-red  with  black  spots ;  both  are  of  considerable  value. 

Very  few  ermines  or  stoats  were  seen,  and  Jaspar  Hobson 
ordered  his  men  to  spare  any  which  happened  to  cross  their  path 
until  the  winter,  when  they  should  have  assumed  their  beautiful 
■now- white  coats  with  the  one  black  spot  at  the  tip  of  the  tail.  At 
present  the  upper  fur  was  reddish-brown  and  the  under  yellowish- 
white,  so  that,  as  Sabine  expressed  it,  it  was  desirable  to  let  them 
**  ripen,"  or,  in  other  words, — to  wait  for  the  cold  to  bleach  them. 

Their  cousins,  the  polecats,  however,  which  emit  so  disagreeable 
«Q  odour,  fell  victims  in  great  numbers  to  the  hunters,  who  either 
tracked  them  to  their  homes  in  hollow  trees,  or  shot  them  as  they 
glided  through  the  brs^nohes. 

Martens,  properly  so-called,  were  hunted,  with  great  seal.  Their 
fiv  is  in  considerable  demand,  although  not  ao  valuable  as  that  of 
the  sable,  which  becomes  a  dark  lustrous  bror^  in  the  winter.  The 
latter  did  not,  however,  come  in  the  way  of  our  hunters,  as  it  only 
frequent!  the  north  of  Europe  aud  Asia  as  far  m  Kamchatka,  and 
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la  chiefly  hunted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia.  They  had  to  be  con* 
tent  with  the  polecats  and  pine-martens,  called  "  Canada-martenAy" 
which  frequent  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

All  the  weasels  and  joiartens  are  very  difficolt  to  catch ;  they 
wriggle  their  long  supple  bodies  through  the  smallest  apertures  with 
great  ease,  ani  thus  elude  their  pursuers.  In  the  winter,  however, 
they  are  easily  taken  in  traps,  and  Marbre  and  Sabine  looked 
forward  to  make  up  for  lost  time  then,  when,  said  they,  "  there  shall 
be  plenty  of  their  furs  in  the  Company's  stores." 

We  have  now  only  to  mention  the  Arctic  or  blue  and  silrer  f oiei^ 
tc  complete  the  list  of  auimals  which  swelled  the  profits  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

The  furs  of  these  foxes  are  esteemed  in  the  Russiean  and 
English  markets  above  all  others,  and  that  of  the  blue  fox  is  the 
most  valuable  of  alL  This  pretty  cre.iture  has  a  black  muzzle,  and 
the  fur  is  not  as  one  would  suppose  blue,  but  whitish-brown  j  its 
great  pr'ce — six  times  that  of  any  other  kind — arises  from  its 
superior  softness,  thickness,  and  length.  A  cloak  belonging  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  composed  entirely  of  fur  from  the  n'.ck  of  the 
blue  fox  (the  fur  from  the  neck  is  considered  better  than  that  from 
any  other  part),  was  shown  at  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851,  and 
valued  at  £3400  steriing. 

Several  of  these  foxes  were  sighted  at  Cape  Bathurst,  but  all 
escaped  the  hunters  ;  whilst  only  about  a  dozen  silver  foxes  fell  into 
their  hands.  The  fur  of  the  latter — of  a  lustrous  black  dotted  with 
white — ia  much  sought  after  in  England  and  Russia,  although  it 
does  not  command  so  high  a  price  as  that  of  the  foxes  mentioned 
above. 

One  of  the  silver  foxes  captured  was  a  splendid  creature,  with  a 
coal-black  fur  tipped  with  white  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  tail,  and 
with  a  dash  of  the  same  on  the  forehead.  The  circumstances 
attending  its  death  deserve  relation  in  detail,  as  they  proved  that 
Hobson  w^s  right  in  the  precautions  he  had  taken. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  September,  two  sledges  convoyed 
Mrs  Bamett,  the  Lieutenant,  Sergeant  Long,  Marl  re,  and  Sabine, 
to  Walruses'  Bay.  Somef  traces  of  foxes  had  been  noticed  the  evening 
before,  amongst  some  rocks  clothed  with  scanty  herbage,  and  the 
direction  taken  by  the  animals  was  very  clearly  indicated.  The 
hunters  followed  ap  the  trail  of  a  large  animal,  And  were  rewarded 
by  bringing  down  a  vr^y  fine  silver  fozt 
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Seteral  other  animak  of  the  same  apecies  were  aightedf  and  the 
Santera  divided  into  two  partiea — Marbre  and  Sabine  going  after 
one  fi)e,  and  Mra  Bamett,  Hobaon,  and  the  Sergeant,  trying  to  cat 
off  the  retreat  oi  another  fine  animal  hiding  behind  aome  rocka. 

Qreat  caution  and  some  artifice  waa  necessary  to  deal  with  thia 
erafty  animal,  which  took  care  not  to  expose  itself  to  a  shot.  The 
paraoit  lasted  for  half-an-hour  without  success;  but  at  last  the  poor 
ereature,  with  the  sea  on  one  side  and  its  three  enemies  on  the  other, 
had  recourse  in  ita  desperation  to  a  flying  leap,  thinking  thus  to 
escape  with  ita  life.  But  Hobson  was  too  quick  for  it ;  and  as  it 
bounded  by  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  it  was  struck  by  a  shot^  and  to 
erery  one's  surprise^  the  report  of  the  Lieutenant's  gun  was  succeeded 
by  that  of  another,  and  a  second  ball  entered  the  body  of  the  fox, 
which  fell  to  the  ground  mortally  wounded. 

"  Hurrah !  hurrah  1  **  cried  Hobson,  <*  it  is  mine  1  * 

"  And  mine  1 "  said  another  voice,  and  a  stranger  atept  forward 
and  placed  hia  foot  upon  the  fox  just  aa  the  Lieutenant  waa  about  to 
raise  it 

Hobeon  drew  back  in  astonishment  lie  thought  the  second  ball 
had  been  fired  by  the  Sergeant,  and  found  himself  face  to  laoe  with 
a  atranger  whose  gun  was  still  smoking; 

The  rivals  gazed  at  each  other  in  silence^ 

The  rest  of  the  party  now  approached,  and  the  atranger  was 
quickly  joined  by  twelve  comrades,  four  of  whom  were  like  himself 
**  Canadian  travellers,'*  and  eight  Chippeway  Indiana. 

The  leader  wasa  tall  man — a  fine  specimen  of  his  class — those  Cana- 
dian trappers  described  in  the  romances  of  Washington  Irving,  whose 
eompetition  Hobson  had  dreaded  with  such  good  reason.  He  were 
the  traditional  coatnme  ascribed  to  hia  f ellow-hunters  by  the  great 
American  writer;  a  blanket  loosely  arranged  about  his  person,  a 
itriped  cotton  shirt,  wide  doth  trousers,  leather  gadtera,  deerskin 
mocaasin%  and  a  sash  of  checked  woollen  stuff  round  the  waist, 
from  which  were  suspended  hia  knife,  toljacco-pouch,  pipe,  and  a 
few  useful  tools. 

Hobeon  waa  right  The  man  before  him  was  a  Frenchman,  at  at 
least  a  descendant  of  the  French  Canadians,  peihapa  an  agent  of  the 
American  Company  come  to  aot  as  a  spy  on  the  settlers  in  the  fort 
The  other  four  Canadiana  wore  a  costume  resembling  that  ol  their 
leader,  but  of  coarser  materiaiSk 

TIm  Frenohman  bowed  politely  to.Mia  Bamett^  and  tbt  liaatwaBt 
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was  the  first  to  break  the  silence,  during  which  he  had  not  remored 
his  eyes  from  his  rival's  face. 

"This  fox  is  mine,  sir,"  he  said  quietly.  * 

*'  It  is  if  you  killed  it  I "  replied  the  other  in  good  English,  bnl 
with  a  slightly  foreign  accent. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  replied  Hobson  rather  sharply,  "  it  is  mine  la 
any  case." 

The  stranger  smiled  scornfully  at  this  lofty  reply,  so  exactly  yi\.\L\ 
he  expected  from  an  agent  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which 
claims  supremacy  over  all  the  northern  districts,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  ' 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  he  said  at  last,  gracefully  toying  with  bis 
gun,  **  that  you  consider  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  mistress  of  the 
whole  of  North  America  ] "  ,  ^ 

"Of  course  I  do,"  said  Hobson;  "  and  if,  as  \  imagine,  you  belong 
to  an  American  company  " 

"  To  the  St  Louis  Fur  Company,"  replied  the  stranger  with  • 
bow. 

"  I  think,"  added  the  Lieutenant,  "  that  you  will  find  it  difficult 
to  show  the  grants  entitling  you  to  any  privileges  here."         '       - 

**  Grants !  privileges ! "  cried  the  Canadian  scornfully,  "  old  world 
terms  which  are  out  of  place  in  America  1 " 

**  You  are  not  now  on  American  but  on  English  ground,"  replied 
the  Lieutenant  proudly. 

"  This  is  no  time  for  such  a  discussion,"  said  the  hunter  rather 
warmly.  "  We  all  know  the  old  claims  made  by  the  English  in 
general,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  particular,  to  these 
hunting  grounds ;  but  I  expect  coming  events  will  soon  alter  this 
state  of  things,  and  America  will  be  America  from  the  Straits  oi 
Magellan  to  the  North  Pole  ! "      •      '    :  -  7'        :; ;\ 

*'  I  do  not  agree  with  you,"  replied  Hobson  dryly. 

**  Well,  sir,  however  that  may  be,"  said  the  Canadian,  "  let  ui 
■iiflfer  this  international  question  to  remain  in  abeyance  for  the 
present  Whatever  rights  the  Company  may  arrogat«  to  itself,  it  i% 
f  ery  clear  that  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  continent,  and  especially 
on  the  coast,  the  territory  belongs  to  whoever  occupies  it  Yoa 
have  founded  a  factory  on  Cape  Bathurst,  therefore  we  will  ireftpect 
your  domain,  and  you  on  your  side  will  avoid  ours,  when  the  St 
Louis  fur-tr&iers  have  established  their  projected  fort  at  another 
point  on  tlie  northern  short  '*. 
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The  lieutenant  frowned  at  this  apecch,  for  he  well  knew  what 
eomplications  would  arise  In  the  future  T<ken  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  would  be  compelled  to  straggle  for  supremacy  with  power- 
fill  rivals^  and  that  quarrelling  and  even  bloodshed  would  ensue;  he 
could  not,  h(/weTer,  but  acknowledr^e  that  this  was  not  the  time  to 
begin  the  discussion,  and  he  was  not  sorry  when  the  hunter,  whose 
Buuineis,  to  tell  the  truth,  were  very  polite,  placed  the  dispute  on 
another  footing. 

"  As  for  this  present  matter,"  said  the  Canadian,  "  it  is  of  mlnct 
importance,  and  we  must  settle  it  according  to  the  rules  of  the  chnse. 
Our  guns  are  of  different  calibre,  and  our  balls  can  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished ;  let  the  fox  belong  to  whichever  uf  us  really  killed 
it." 

The  proposition  was  a  fair  one,  and  the  body  of  the  victim  was 
examined  accordingly.  One  ball  had  entered  at  the  side,  the  other 
at  the  heart ;  and  the  latter  was  from  the  gun  of  the  Canadian. 

"The  fox  is  your  property,  sir,"  said  Jaspar  Hobson,  vainly 
endeavouring  to  conceal  his  chagrin  at  seeing  this  valuable  spcU 
fall  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

The  Canadian  took  it,  but  instead  of  throwing  it  over  his  shoulder 
and  carrying  it  off,  he  turned  to  Mrs  Bamett,  and  said — 

"  Ladies  are  fond  of  beautiful  furs,  and  although,  perhaps,  if  they 
knew  better  what  dangers  and  difficulties  have  to  be  surmounted  in 
order  to  obtain  them,  they  might  not  care  so  much  about  them,  they 
are  not  likely  to  refuse  to  wear  them  on  that  account,  and  I  hope, 
madam,  you  will  favour  me  by  accepting  this  one  in  remembrance 
of  our  meeting." 

Mrs  Bamett  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  the  gift  was  offered 
with  so  much  courtesy  and  kindliness  of  manner,  that  it  would 
have  seemed  churlish  to  refuse,  and  she  therefore  accepted  it  with 
many  thanks. 

This  little  ceremony  over,  the  stranger  again  bowed  politely,  and, 
followed  by  his  comrades,  quickly  disappeared  behind  the  rocks, 
whilst  the  Lieutenant  and  his  party  returned  to  Fort  Good  Hope. 
Hobson  was  very  silent  and  thoughtful  all  the  way ;  for  he  could 
not  but  feel  that  the  existence  of  a  rival  company  wonld  greatly 
compromise  the  success  of  his  undtftaking^  and  letd  to  maoj 
future  difficoltiet. 
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|T  was  the  21st  cf  September.  The  sun  was  then  passing 
through  the  autumnal  equinox,  that  is  to  say,  the  day  and 
night  were  of  equal  length  all  over  the  world.  These 
successive  alternations  of  light  and  darkness  were  hailed 
with  delight  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  fort.  It  is  easier  to  sleep  in 
the  absence  of  the  sun,  and  darkness  refreshes  and  strengthens  the 
eyes,  weary  with  the  unchanging  brightness  of  several  months  of 
daylight. 

"We  know  that  during  the  equinox  the  tides  are  generally  at 
their  greatest  height ;  we  have  high  water  or  flood,  for  the  sun  and 
moon  being  in  conjunction,  their  double  influence  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  waters.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  note  carefully  the 
approaching  tide  at  Cape  Bathurst.  Jaspar  Ilobson  had  made  bench 
marks  some  days  before,  so  as  to  estimate  exactly  the  amount  of 
vertical  displacement  of  the  waters  between  high  and  low  tide ;  he 
found,  however,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  reports  of  previous  observers, 
the  combined  solar  and  lunar  influence  was  hardly  felt  in  this  part" 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  There  was  scarcely  any  tide  at  all,  and  the 
statements  of  navigators  on  the  subject  were  contradicted. 

"There  is  certainly  something  unnatural  here!"  said  Lieutenant 
Ilobson  to  himself. 

He  did  not  in  fact  know  what  to  think,  but  other  cares  soon 
occupied  his  mind,  and  he  did  not  long  endeavor  to  get  to  the 
rights  of  this  singular  peculiarity. 

On  the,  29th  September  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  changed 
considerably.  The  thermometer  fell  to  41°  Fahrenheit,  and  the 
sky  became  covered  with  clouds  which  were  soon  converted  inta 
heavy  rain.     The  bad  season  was  approaching. 

Before  the  ground  should  be  covered  with  snow,  Mrs.  JolifEe  was 
busy  sowing  the  seeds  of  Cochlearia  (scurvy  grass)  and  sorrel,  in 
the  hope  that  as  they  were  very  hardy,  and  would  be  well  protected 
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from  the  rigonr  of  the  winter  by  the  snow  itself,  they  would  oome  up 
in  the  spring.  Her  garden,  consisting  of  several  aor«s  hidden  behind 
the  cliff  of  the  cape,  had  been  prepared  beforehand,  and  il  wm  iowb 
daring  the  last  days  of  September. 

Hobson  made  his  companions  aasnme  their  winter  garmenta 
before  the  great  oold  cet  in,  and  all  were  soon  suitably  clothed  in 
the  linen  under  vests,  deerskin  cloaks,  sealskin  pantaloons,  far 
bonnets,  and  waterproof  boots  with  which  they  were  provided. 
We  may  also  say  that  the  rooms  were  suitably  dressed ;  the  wooden 
walls  were  hung  with  skins,  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  upon 
them  of  coats  of  ice  in  sudden  falls  of  temperature.  About  this 
time,  Rae  set  up  his  condensers  for  collecting  the  vapour  suspended 
in  the  air,  which  were  to  be  emptied  twice  a  week.  The  heat  of 
the  stove  was  regulated  according  to  the  variations  of  the  external 
temperature,  so  as  to  keep  the  thermometer  of  the  rooms  at  60" 
Fahrenheit.  The  house  would  soon  be  covered  with  thick  snow 
which  would  prevent  any  waste  of  the  internal  warmth,  and  by  thii 
combination  of  natural  and  artificial  protections  they  hoped  to  be 
able  successfully  to  contend  with  their  two  most  formidable  enemies, 
cold  and  damp. 

On  the  2nd  October  the  thermometer  fell  still  lower,  and  the 
first  snow  storm  came  on ;  there  was  but  little  wind,  and  there 
were  therefore  none  of  those  yiolent  whirlpools  of  snow  called  drifts, 
but  a  vast  white  carpet  of  uniform  thickness  soon  clothed  the  cape^ 
the  enceinte  of  fort,  and  the  coast.  The  waters  of  the  lake  and  sea, 
not  yet  petrified  by  the  icy  hand  of  winter,  were  of  a  dull,  gloomy, 
greyish  hue,  ftnd  on  the  northern  horixon  the  first  icebergs  stood  out 
against  the  misty  sky.  The  blockade  had  not  yet  commenced,  but 
nature  was  collecting  her  materials,  soon  to  be  cemented  by  the  cold 
fauto  an  impenetrable  barrier. 

The  "  young  ice  "  was  rapidly  forming  on  the  liquid  rarfaoet  d 
tea  and  lake.  The  lagoon  was  the  first  to  freese  over;  laigt 
whitish-grey  patches  appeared  here  and  there,  signs  of  a  hard  frost 
letting  in,  favoured  by  the  calmness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  aftei 
a  night  during  which  the  thermometer  had  remained  at  15**  Fahren* 
belt,  the  surface  of  the  lake  was  smooth  and  firm  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  fastidious  skaters.of  the  Serpentine.  On  the  verge  of  the 
horizon,  the  sky  assumed  that  peculiar  appearance  which  whalen 
r  ill  iceblink,  and  which  is  the  result  of  the  glare  of  light  reflected 
Uiqnely  from  tb«  waxbct  of  t)ui  ice  agpdnat  the  op|^(MUe  Atmoa* 
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phert.  Vast  tracts  of  the  ocean  became  gndaally  solidifiedi  tht  ie»> 
fields,  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  icicles,  became  welded  to  tha 
coast,  presenting  a  surface  broken  and  distorted  by  the  action  of  ths 
waves,  and  contrasting  strongly  with  the  smooth  mirror  of  the  lakei 
Here  and  tl^ere  floated  these  long  pieces,  scarcely  cemented  together 
at  the  edges,  known  as  "  drift  ice,"  and  the  ''  hummocks,**  or  pro*' 
tuberances  caused  by  the  squeezing  of  one  pleoo  against  anoUtffi 
were  also  of  frequent  occurrence. 

In  a  few  days  the  aspect  of  Cape  Bathurst  and  the  surronnding 
districts  was  completely  changed.  Mrs  Barnett'.'^  delight  and 
enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds ;  everything  was  new  to  her,  and  she 
would  have  thought  no  fatigue  or  suffering  too  great  to  be  endured 
for  the  sake  of  witnessing  snch  a  spectacle.  She  could  imagine 
nothing  more  sublime  than  this  invasion  of  winter  with  all  its 
mighty  forces,  this  conquest  of  the  northern  regions  by  the  cold. 
All  trace  of  the  distinctive  features  of  tha  country  had  disappeared ; 
the  land  was  metamorphosed,  a  new  country  was  springing  into  being 
before  her  admiring  eyes,  a  country  gifted  with  a  grand  and  touch- 
ing  beauty.  Details  were  lost,  only  the  large  outlines  were  given, 
scarcely  marked  out  against  the  misty  sky.  One  transformation 
scene  followed  another  with  magic  rapidity.  The  oc^an,  which  but 
iately  lifted  up  its  mighty  waves,  was  hushed  and  still ;  the  verdant 
soil  of  various  hues  was  replaced  by  a  carpet  of  dazzling  whiteness  \ 
the  woods  of  trees  of  different  kinds  were  converted  into  groups  of 
gaunt  skeletons  draped  in  hoar-frost ;  the  radiant  orb  of  day  had 
become  a  pale  disc,  languidly  running  its  allotted  course  in  the 
thick  fog,  and  visible  but  for  a  few  hours  a  day,  whilst  the  sea- 
borizon,  no  longer  clearly  cut  against  the  sky,  was  hidden  by  an  end- 
less chain  of  ice-bergs,  broken  into  countless  rugged  forms,  and 
building  up  that  impenetrable  ice-wall,  which  Nature  has  set  n|; 
between  the  Pole  and  the  bold  explorers  who  endeavour  to  reach 
it. 

We  can  well  understand  to  how  many  discussions  and  convena* 
tions  the  altered  appeanince  of  the  country  gave  i^se.  Thomas 
Black  was  the  only  one  who  remained  indifferent  to  tiio  sublime 
beauty  of  the  scene.  But  what  could  one  expect  of  an  astronomer 
so  wrapped  up  in  his  one  idea,  that  he  might  be  said  to  be  present 
in  the  little  colony  in  the  body,  but  absent  in  spirit  1  He  lived  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  passing  from  the  examina* 
tion  ol  OM  CQiisteUation  to  that  of  anotber,  roving  in  Imaginatior 
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through  the  Tist  realms  of  space,  peopled  by  countless  radiant  orbt, 
and  fuming  with  rage  when  fogs  or  clouds  Iiid  the  objects  of  hia 
devotion  from  his  sight.  Hobson  consoled  him  by  promising  him 
fine  cold  nights  admirably  suited  to  astronomical  observations,  when 
ke  could  watch  the  beautiful  Aurora  Borealis,  the  lunar  halos,  and 
•ther  phenomena  of  Polar  oountriet  worthy  even  of  Au  admira- 
Mon. 

The  cold  was  not  at  this  time  too  intense ;  there  was  no  wind,  and 
It  is  the  wind  which  makes  the  cold  so  sharp  and  biting.  Hunting 
was  vigorously  carried  on  for  some  days.  The  magazines  became 
stocked  with  new  furs,  and  fresh  stores  of  provisions  were  laid  up^ 
Partridges  and  ptarmigans  on  their  way  to  the  south  pussed  over 
the  fort  in  great  numbers,  and  supplied  fresh  and  wholesome  meat 
Polar  or  Arctic  hares  were  plentiful,  and  had  already  assumed  their 
white  winter  robes.  About  a  hundred  of  these  rodents  formed  a 
raluable  addition  sto  the  reserves  of  the  colony. 

There  were  also  large  flocks  of  the  whistling  swan  or  hooper,  one  oi 
the  finest  species  of  North  Americx;^  The  hunters  killed  several  couples 
of  them,  handsome  birds,  four  or  five  feet  in  entire  length,  with  white 
plumage,  touched  with  copper  colour  on  the  head  aud  upper  part  of 
neck.  They  were  on  their  way  to  a  more  hospitable  zone,  where 
they  could  find  the  aquatic  plants  and  insects  they  required  for 
food,  and  they  sped  through  the  air  at  a  rapid  pac  ,  for  it  is  as 
much  their  native  element  as  water.  Trumpeter  swans,  with  a  cry 
like  the  shrill  tone  of  a  clarion,  which  are  aboUv  the  same  size  as  the 
hoopers,  but  have  black  feet  and  beaks,  also  passed  in  great  numbers, 
but  neither  Marbre  nor  Sabine  were  fortunate  enough  to  bring  down 
any  of  them.  However,  they  shouted  out  "  au  revoir  "  in  significant 
tones,  for  they  knew  that  they  would  return  with  the  first  breezes  of 
•pring,  and  that  they  could  then  be  easily  caught  Their  skin, 
plumage,  and  down,  are  all  of  great  value,  and  they  are  therefor* 
eagerly  hunted.  In  some  favourable  years  tens  of  thousands  of 
them  have  been  exported,  fetching  half  a  guinea  a  piece. 

During  these  excursions,  which  only  lasted  for  a  few  hours,  and 
were  often  interrupted  by  bad  weather,  packs  of  wolves  were  often 
met  with.  There  was  no  need  to  go  far  to  find  them,  for,  rendered 
bold  by  hunger,  they  already  ventured  close  to  the  factory.  Theit 
Kent  |s  very  keen,  and  they  were  attracted  by  the  smell  from  the 
kitchen.  During  the  night  they  could  be  heard  howling  in  a  threat- 
•niBf  manntr.    Although  not  daogerona  individoallj,  these  camivo> 
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roat  beMts  are  formidable  in  packs,  and  the  hunters  therefore  took 
care  to  be  well  armed  when  they  went  beyond  the  enceinte  of  the  fori. 

The  bears  were  still  more  aggressive.  Not  a  day  passed  withoat 
MTeral  of  these  animals  being  seen.  At  night  they  would  come  close 
up  to  the  enclosure,  and  some  were  even  wounded  with  shot,  but  got 
•ff,  staining  the  snow  with  their  blood,  so  that  up  to  October  \^/Ck 
not  one  had  lef^<  its  warm  and  valuable  fur  in  the  hands  of  th» 
hunters.  Hobson  would  not  have  them  molested,  rightly  judging 
that  with  Buoh  formidable  creatures  it  was  best  to  remain  on  the 
defensive,  and  it  was  not  improbable  that,  urged  on  by  hunger,  they 
might  attack  Fort  Hope  before  very  long.  Then  the  little  colony 
could  defend  itself,  and  provision  its  stores  at  the  same  time. 

For  a  few  days  the  weather  continued  dry  and  cold,  the  surface 
of  the  snow  was  firm  and  suitable  for  walking,  so  that  a  few 
excursions  were  made  without  difficulty  along  the  coast  on  the 
south  of  the  fort.  The  Lieutenant  was  anxious  to  ascertain  if  the 
agents  of  the  St  Louis  Fur  Company  had  left  the  country.  No 
traces  were,  however,  found  of  their  return  march,  and  it  was 
therefore  concluded  that  they  had  gone  down  to  some  southern  fort 
to  pass  the  winter  by  another  route. 

The  few  fine  days  were  soon  over,  and  in  the  first  week  of 
November  the  wind  veered  round  to  the  south,  making  the  tem- 
perature warmer,  it  is  true,  but  also  bringing  heavy  snow-storma 
The  ground  was  soon  covered  with  a  soft  cushion  several  feet  thick, 
which  had  to  be  cleared  away  round  the  house  every  day,  whilst  a 
lane  was  made  through  it  to  the  postern,  the  shed,  and  the  stable  of 
the  dogs  and  rein-deer.  Excursions  became  more  and  more  rare, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  walk  withoat  snow  shoes. 

When  the  snow  has  become  hardened  by  frost,  it  easily  sustain! 
the  weight  of  a  man ;  but  when  it  is  mAI  p.nd  yielding,  and  tht 
unfortunate  pedestrian  sinks  into  it  up  to  iii;»  knees,  the  suow-shoat 
used  by  Indians  are  invaluable. 

Lieutenant  Hobson  and  his  companions  were  quite  accustomed  to 
walk  in  them,  and  could  glide  about  over  the  snow  as  rapidly  as 
skaters  on  ice ;  Mrs  Barnett  had  early  practised  wearing  them,  and 
was  quite  as  expert  in  their  use  as  the  rest  of  the  party.  The 
frozen  lake  as  well  as  the  coast  was  scoured  by  these  indefatigable 
explorers,  who  were  even  abie  to  advance  several  miles  from 
the  shore  on  the  solid  surface  "f  ibe  ocean  now  covered  with  ice 
leTersi  leet  thick.    It  was,  however,  very  tiring  work,  few-  the  ioe 
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fields  were  ragged  and  uneven,  gtrewn  with  piled-up  ridges  of  iot 
*nd  huinmockB  which  had  to  be  tamed.  Further  out  a  chuin  of 
icebergs,  some  five  hundred  feet  high,  barred  their  progress.  Thes« 
mighty  icebergs,  broken  into  fantastic  and  picturesque  forms,  were 
A  truly  magnificent  spectacle.  Here  they  looked  like  the  whitened 
fuins  of  a  town  with  curtains  battered  in,  and  monuments  and 
•olumni  overthrown  ;  there  like  some  volcanic  land  torn  and 
convulsed  by  earthquakes  and  eruptions ;  a  confusion  of  glaciers 
and  glittering  ice-peaks  with  snowy  ramparts  and  buttresses, 
valleys,  »nd  crevasses,  mountains  and  hillocks,  tossed  and  distorted 
like  the  famous  Alps  of  Switzerland.  A  few  scattered  birds, 
petrels,  guillemots,  and  puffins,  lingering  behind  their  fellows,  still 
enlivened  the  vast  solitude  with  tiicir  piercing  cries ;  huge  white 
bears  roamed  about  amongst  the  hummocks,  their  dazzling  coats 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  shining  ice — truly  there  was 
enough  to  interest  And  excite  our  adventurous  lady  traveller,  and 
even  Madge,  the  faithful  Madge,  shared  the  enthusiasm  of  her 
mistress.  How  far,  how  very  far,  were  both  from  the  tropic  zones  of 
India  or  Australia  I 

The  frozen  ocean  was  firm  enough  to  have  allowed  of  the  pp  ^age 
of  a  park  of  artillery,  or  the  erection  of  a  monument,  and  many 
were  the  excursion&i  on  its  surface  until  the  sudden  lowering  of  the 
temperature  rendered  all  exertion  so  exhausting  that  they  had  to  be 
discontinued.  The  pedestrians  were  out  of  breath  after  taking  a 
few  steps,  and  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  glittering  snow  could 
not  be  endured  by  the  naked  eye ;  indeed,  the  reverberation  or 
flickering  glare  of  the  undulatory  reflection  of  the  light  from  the 
surface  of  the  snow,  has  been  known  to  cause  several  cases  of  blind- 
ness amongst  the  Esquimaux. 

A  singular  phenomenon  due  to  the  refraction  of  rays  of  light  -^vas 
•ow  observed :  Distances,  depths,  and  heights  lost  their  true  pro- 
portions, five  or  six  yards  of  ice  looked  like  two,  and  many  wera 
the  falls  and  ludicrous  results  of  this  optical  illusion. 

On  October  14th  the  thermometer  marked  3*  Fahrenheit  below 
zero,  a  severe  temperature  to  endure,  especially  when  the  north 
wind  blows  strongly.  The  air  seemed  to  be  made  of  needles, 
and  those  who  ventured  out  of  the  house  were  in  great  danger 
of  being  frost-bitten,  when  death  or  mortification  would  ensue 
if  the  suspended  circulation  of  the  blood  were  not  restored  by 
Unnediate  ftictioD  with  anow.    Qarry,  Belcher,  Hope^  and  othev 
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'Diemben  of  the  little  community  were  attacked  by  frost-bite,  bnt 
the  parts  affected  being  rubbed  in  time  they  escaped  without  seriavi 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  all  manual  labow  had  now 
become  impossible.  The  days  were  extremely  short,  the  sun  was 
•nly  above  the  horixon  for  a  few  hours  and  the  aotual  winter,  imply^ 
Ing  entire  confinement  within  doors,  was  about  to  commence.  Tk» 
last  Arctic  birds  forsook  the  gloomy  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea^  only 
few  pairs  of  those  speckled  quails  remained  which  the  Indiana 
appropriately  call  **  winter  birds,"  because  they  wait  in  the  Arctie 
regions  until  the  commencement  of  the  Polar  night,  but  they  too 
were  soon  to  take  their  departure.  -^  ■ 

Lieutenant  Hobson,  therefore,  urged  on  the  setting  of  the  trapi 
and  snares  which  were  to  remain  in  different  parts  of  Cape  Bathurst 
throughout  the  winter. 

These  traps  consisted  mere'y  of  rough  joists  supported  on  a  square 
formed  of  three  pieces  of  wood  so  balanced  as  to  fail  on  the  least 
touch — in  fact,  the  same  sort  of  trap  as  that  used  for  snaring  birds 
in  fields  on  a  large  scak.  The  end  of  the  horizontal  piece  of  wood 
was  baited  with  venison,  and  every  animal  of  a  moderate  heigbti 
a  fox  or  a  marten,  for  instance,  which  touched  it  with  its  paw,  could 
not  fail  to  be  crushed.  Such  were  the  traps  set  in  the  winter  over 
a  space  of  several  miles  by  the  famous  hunters  whose  adventurous 
life  has  been  so  poetically  described  by  Cooper.  Some  thirty  of 
these  snares  were  set  round  Fort  Hope,  and  were  to  be  visited  at 
pretty  frequent  intervals. 

On  the  12th  November  a  new  member  was  bom  to  the  littlt 
colony.  Mrs  Mac-Nab  was  safely  confined  of  a  fine  healthy  boy,  of 
whom  the  head  carpenter  was  extremely  proud.  Mrs  Bamett  stood 
god-mother  to  the  child,  which  received  the  name  of  Michael  Hope. 
The  ceremony  of  baptism  was  performed  with  considerable 
lolemnity,  and  a  kind  of  file  was  held  in  honour  of  the  little 
creature  which  had  just  co;tne  into  the  world  beyond  the  70th 
degree  N.  Lat 

A  few  days  afterwards,  on  November  20th,  the  sun  sunk  below 
the  horixon  not  to  appeal  again  for  two  months.  The  Polay  night 
k»d  aammmMd  I 
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i  Q  ft  loLg  nigiit  was  ushered  in  bjr  a  yiolent  storm.  The  eoM 
waa  perhaps  a  little  less  severe,  but  the  air  was  very  damp, 
and,  ill  spite  of  every  precaution,  the  humidity  penetrated 
into  ths  house,  and  the  condensers,  which  were  emptied  every  mMn* 
ing,  contained  several  pounds  of  ice. 

Outside  diifts  whirled  past  like  waterspouts — the  snow  seemed 
no  longer  to  fall  horizontally  but  vertically.  The  Lieutenant  was 
obliged  to  insist  upon  the  door  being  kept  shut,  for  had  it  been 
opened  the  passages  would  immediately  have  become  blocked  upii 
The  explorers  were  literally  prisoners. 

The  wiridow  shutters  were  hermetically  closed,  and  the  lamps 
were  kept  burning  through  the  long  hours  of  the  sleepless  night. 

But  although  darkness  reigned  without,  the  noise  of  the  tempest 
replaced  the  silence  usually  so  complete  in  these  high  latitudes.  The 
roaring  of  the  wind  between  the  house  and  the  cliff  never  ceased 
for  a  iTbOment,  the  house  trembled  to  itii  foundations,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  solidity  of  its  construeUon,  must  have  suicumbed 
to  the  violence  of  the  hurricane.  Fortunately  the  accumulation  of 
snow  round  the  walls  broke  the  force  of  the  s([uall,  and  Mac-Nab's 
only  fear  was  for  the  chimneys,  which  were  liable  to  be  blown  over. 
However,  they  remained  firm,  although  they  had  constantly  to 
be  freed  from  the  snow  which  blocked  up  the  openings. 

In  the  midst  of  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  loud  reports  were  heard« 
3f  which  Mrs  Bamett  could  not  conjecture  the  cause.  It  was  the 
falling  of  icebergs  in  the  offing.  The  echoes  caught  up  the  sounds  ^ 
nhich  were  rolled  along  like  the  reverberations  of  thunder.  The 
ground  shook  as  the  ice-fields  split  open,  crushed  by  the  falling  of 
these  mighty  mountains,  and  none  but  those  thoroughly  inured  to 
the  horrors  of  these  wild  rugged  climates  could  witness  these  strange 
phenomena  without  a  shudder.  Lieutenant  Hobson  and  his  com- 
panions were  accustomed  to  all  these  things,  aiid  Mrs  Barnett  and 
'tfadge  were  gradually  becoming  S0|  and  "ver^  besides,  not  altof <#4ii« 
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unfamiliar  with  tlioee  terrible  winda  which  moTe  at  the  rate  of  forty 
)Lniles  an  hour,  and  overturn  twenty-fc  ix  pounders.  Here,  howeyer, 
the  darkness  and  the  snow   aggravated  the  dread  might  of  th« 

I  torm ;  that  which  was  not  crushed  was  hurled  and  smothered,  and, 
'probably  twelve  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the  tempest, 
iliouse,  kennel,  f.hed,  and  enceinte  would  hive  disappeared  beneath 

II  bed  of  sno^  ^f  uniform  thickness. 

The  time  was  not  wasted  during  this  lon,^  imprisonmsr  ^  All 
these  good  people  agreed  together  perfectly,  ard  neither  ill-humour 
nor  ennui  marred  the  contentment  of  the  little  party  shut  up  in  such 
a  narrow  space.  They  were  used  to  life  under  similar  conditioDi 
at  Forts  Enterprise  and  Beliance,  and  there  was  nothing  to  excite 
Mrs  Burnett's  surprise  in  their  ready  accommodation  of  themselves  to 
circumstances. 

Part  of  the  day  was  occupied  with  work,  part  with  reading  and 
games.  Qarmentii  had  to  be  made  and  mended;  arms  to  be  kept 
bright  and  in  good  repair,  boots  to  be  manufactured,  and  the  daily 
journal  to  be  issued  in  which  Lieutenant  Hobsc^n  recorded  the 
slightest  events  of  this  northern  wintering — the  weather,  the  tempera- 
ture, the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  appearance  of  meteors  so  fre- 
quent in  the  Polar  regions,  dec,  <&c.  Then  the  house  had  to  be  kept 
in  order,  the  rooms  must  be  swept,  and  the  stores  of  furs  must  be 
visited  every  day  to  see  if  they  were  free  Irom  damp  ;  the  fires  and 
stoves,  too,  required  constant  superintendence,  and  perpetual  vigil- 
ance was  necessary  to  prevent  the  accuorulation  of  particles  of  mois- 
ture in  the  comers. 

To  each  one  was  assigned  a  task,  tha  duty  of  each  one  was  laid 
down  in  rules  fixed  up  in  the  large  room,  so  that  without  being 
v.  verworked,  the  occupants  of  the  fort  were  never  without  sometl^ng 
to  do.  Thomas  Black  screwed  and  unscrewed  his  instruments,  and 
looked  over  his  astronomical  calculations,  remaining  almost  always 
shut  cp  in  his  cabin,  fretting  and  fuming  at  th'^  storm  which  pre- 
vented him  from  making  nocturnal  observations.  The  three  married 
women  had  also  plenty  to  see  to  :  Mrs  Mac-Nab  busied  herself  with 
her  baby  who  got  on  wonderfully,  whilst  Mrs  Joliffe,  aaeisted  by 
Mrs  Rae,  and  with  the  Corporal  ijways  at  her  he^ls,  presided  in  thfl 
kitchen. 

When  work  was  done  the  entire  party  assembled  in  the  largt 
room,  spending  the  whole  of  Sunday  together.  Readm/^  was  the  chief 
uiiiisem«&i     Ths  Bible  and  some  books  of  travels  wcr«  ^\<y  *rf  ck 
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library  of  the  fort ;  but  they  were  all  the  good  folks  required.     Mrs 

Barnett  generally  read  aloud,  and  her  audience  listened  with  delight 
The  Bible  and  accounts  of  adventures  received  a  fresh  charm  whei 
read  out  in  her  clear  earnest  voice ;  her  gestures  were  so  expresaivf 
that  imaginary  persons  seemed  to  live  when  she  spoke  of  them,  and 
ill  were  glad  when  she  took  up  the  book.  She  was,  in  fact,  the  lif< 
and  soul  of  the  little  coriimunity,  eager  alike  to  give  and  receivi 
iastruction ;  she  combined  the  charm  and  grace  of  a  woman  with  tl  ie 
energy  of  a  man,  and  she  consequently  became  the  idol  of  the  rov  gh 
soldiers,  who  would  have  willingly  laid  down  their  lives  in  her  er- 
vice.  Mrs  Barnett  shared  everything  with  her  companions,  m  ver 
holding  herself  aloof  or  remaining  shut  up  in  her  cabin,  but  worl  ing 
lealously  amongst  the  others,  drawing  out  the  most  reticent  by  her 
intelligent  questions  &md  warm  sympathy.  Qood  humour  and  ^^Dod 
health  prevailed  throughout  the  I'ttle  community,  and  neither  bwds 
nor  tongues  were  idle. 

The  storm,  however,  showed  no  signs  of  abating.  The  part/  had 
vow  been  confined  to  the  house  for  three  days,  and  the  snow- drifts 
were  as  wild  and  furious  as  ever.  Lieutenant  Hobson  began  to  get 
anxious.  It  was  becoming  imperatively  necessary  to  renew  4he  air 
of  the  rooms,  which  was  too  much  charged  with  carbonlj  acid.  The 
light  of  the  lamps  began  to  pale  m  the  unhealthy  atmosphere,  and 
the  air-pumps  would  not  act,  the  pipes  being  choked  up  with  ice; 
they  were  not,  in  fact,  intended  to  be  used  when  the  house  was 
buried  in  snow.  It  was  necessary  to  take  counsel ;  the  Lieutenant 
and  V  r$;dant  Long  put  their  heads  together,  and  it  was  decided  on 
N'  .'fn'twr  23d  that,  as  the  wind  beat  with  rather  less  violence  on 
t  e  >  -  't;  )f  the  house,  one  of  the  windows  at  the  end  of  the  passage 
(m  %^J'  >]C<;  should  be  opened. 

This  «va£  no  light  matter.  It  vt^«  easy  enou'^h  to  open  the  win 
4ow  from  inside,  but  the  shutter  outside  was  encrasted  over  with  thick 
lamps  of  ic<),  and  resisted  every  effort  to  irrove  it.  It  had  to  be  taken 
off  its  hinges,  and  the  hard  mass  of  snow  was  then  attacked  with 
pickaxe  and  shovel ;  it  was  at  least  ten  feet  thick,  and  it  was  not 
until  a  kind  of  channel  had  been  scooped  out  that  the  outer  air  was 
s*<3Jii!;ted, 

V  b  oti,  the  Sergeant,  several  soldiers,  and  Mrs  Barnett  henelf 
Teetursd  to  creep  through  th|s  tunnel  or  channel,  but  not  withonl 
considerable  difficulty,  for  the  wind  rushed  in  with  fearful  toiy. 

What  a  scene  was  presented  by  tiA|^  Bathurbt  and  the  sarroiuidinj 
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plain.  It  was  mid-day,  aad  but  a  few  fidnt  twilight  rajs  glimmered 
upon  the  sonthfrn  horizon.  The  cold  was  not  so  intense  as  on« 
woold  have  supposed,  and  the  thermometer  marked  only  16**  Fahren- 
heit above  zero;  but  the  snow-drifts  whirled  along  with  terrific 
force,  and  all  would  inevitably  have  been  thrown  to  the  ground,  had 
not  the  snow  in  which  they  were  standing  up  to  their  waists  helped 
to  sustain  them  against  the  gusts  of  wind.  Everything  around  ^hem 
was  white,  the  walls  of  the  ^nceinte,  and  the  whole  of  the  house 
even  to  the  roof  were  completely  covered  over,  and  nothing  but  a 
few  blue  wreaths  of  smoke  would  have  betrayed  the  ezistfcnee  of  a 
human  habitation  to  a  stranger. 

Under  the  circumstances  the  "  promenade  "  was  soon  over ;  but 
Mrs  Bamett  had  made  good  ^ » r>f  her  time,  and  would  never  forget 
the  awful  beauty  of  the  Pola.  ons  in  a  snow-storm,  a  beauty 
upon  wliich  few  women  had  been  ^j.  .ivileged  to  look. 

A  few  moments  sufficed  to  renew  the  atmosphere  of  the  houses 
and  all  unhealthy  vapours  were  quickly  dispersed  by  the  introduA 
tion  of  a  pure  and  refreshing  current  of  air. 

The  Lieutenant  and  his  companions  hurried  In,  and  the  window 
was  again  closed ;  but  after  that  the  snow  before  it  was  removed 
every  day  for  the  sake  of  ventilation. 

Tno  entire  week  passed  in  a  similar  manner;  fortunately  the 
rein-deer  and  dogs  had  plenty  of  food,  so  that  there  was  no  need  to 
▼isit  thein.  The  eight  days  during  which  the  occupants  of  the  fort 
were  imprisoned  so  closely,  could  not  fail  to  be  somewhat  irksome 
to  strong  men,  soldiers  and  hunters,  accustomed  to  plenty  of  ex- 
ercise  in  the  open  air  ;  and  we  must  own  that  listening  to  reading 
aloud  gradually  lost  its  charm,  and  even  cribbage  became  unintereat< 
Ing.  The  last  thought  at  night  was  a  hope  that  the  tempest  might 
have  ceased  in  the  morning,  a  hope  disappointed  every  day.  Fiesh 
■now  constantly  accumulated  upon  the  windows,  the  wind  roared, 
the  icebergs  burst  with  a  crash  like  thunder,  the  smoke  was  forced 
back  i:  tc  the  ruoQU,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  a  diminution  of  the 
fury  of  the  storm. 

At  last,  however,  on  the  28th  November  the  Aneroid  barometer 
In  the  large  room  fave  notice  of  an  approaching  change  in  the  state 
of  th«  atmosphere.  It  rose  r&pidly,  whilst  the  thermometer  outside 
fell  almost  suddenly  to  less  than  four  degrees  below  zero.  These  were 
sjrmptoms  which  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  on  tlie  29th  November" 
the  iilence  all  arvuud  the  fort  told  that  the  tempest  tad  'teased. 
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Every  one  was  eager  to  get  out,  the  confinement  had  lasted  long 
enongb..  The  door  could  not  be  opened,  and  all  had  to  get  through  the 
window,  and  dear  away  the  fresh  accumulation  of  mow ;  this  time, 
however,  it  was  no  soft  mass  they  had  to  remove,  but  compact  blocks 
of  ice,  which  required  pick-axes  to  break  them  up. 

It  took  about  half-an-hour  to  clear  a  passage,  and  then  every 
one  in  the  fort,  except  Mrs  Mac-Nab,  who  was  not  yet  ap^ 
hastened  into  the  interior  cotrt,  glad  once  more  to  be  able  to 
walk  about. 

The  cold  was  still  intense,  but  the  wind  having  gone  down  it  was 
possible  to  endure  it,  although  great  care  was  necessary  to  escape 
serious  consequences  on  leaving  tiie  heated  rooms  for  the  open  air, 
the  difference  between  the  temperature  inside  and  outside  being 
■ome  fifty-four  degrees. 

.  It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Myriads  of  brilliant  con- 
stellations studded  the  skv,  and  at  the  zenith  shone  the  Pole  star. 
Although  in  both  hemispheres  there  are  in  reality  but  5000  fixed 
stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  their  number  appeared  to  the 
observers  incalculable.  Exclamations  of  admiration  burst  involun- 
tarily from  the  lips  of  the  delighted  astronomer  as  he  gated  into 
the  cloudless  heavens,  once  more  undimnied  by  mists  or  vapours. 
Never  had  a  more  beautiful  sky  been  spread  out  before  the  eyes  of 
an  astromoner.  .  '  -        " 

Whilst  Thomas  Black  was  raving  in  ecstasy,  dead  to  all  terrestrial 
matters,  his  companions  had  wandered  as  far  as  the  enceinte.  The 
■now  was  as  hard  as  a  rock,  and  so  slippery  that  there  were  a  good 
many  tumbles,  but  no  Lerious  injuries. 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  court  of  the  fori  was  completely 
filled  up.  The  roof  of  the  house  alone  appeared  above  the  white 
lass,  the  surface  of  which  had  been  worn  smooth  by  the  action  of 
the  wind  ;  of  the  palisade  nothing  was  visible  but  the  top  of  the 
stakes  and  the  least  nimble  of  the  wild  animals  they  dreaded 
conld  easily  have  climbed  ever  them.  But  what  was  to  be  done  t 
It  was  no  use  to  think  of  clearing  away  a  mass  of  frozen  snow  ten 
feet  thick,  extending  over  so  large  an  extent  of  ground.  All  they 
eonld  attempt  would  be  to  dig  away  the  ice  inside  the  enceinte,  so 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  moat,  the  counterscarp  of  which  would  protect 
the  palisade.  But  alas  the  winter  was  only  beginning,  and  a  fresh 
tempest  might  at  any  time  fill  in  the  ditch  a  few  houra 

Whilst  the  Lieutenant  was  examining  the  works,  which  ooold  no 
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more  protect  his  fort  than  a  single  sunbeam  could  melt  the  solid 
layer  of  snow,  Mrs  Joliffe  suddenly  excluiaed : 

"  And  our  dogs  I  our  reindeer  I " 

It  was  indeed  time  to  think  about  the  poor  animals.  The  dog- 
honre  and  stable  being  lower  than  the  house  were  probably 
entirely  corered,  and  the  supply  of  air  had  perhaps  been  complete) j 
rat  off.  Some  hurried  to  the  dog-house,  others  to  the  reindeei 
•table,  and  all  fears  were  quickly  dispelled.  The  wall  of  ice,  which 
connected  the  northern  comer  of  the  house  with  the  cliff,  had  partly 
protected  the  two  buildings,  and  the  suow  round  them  was  not 
more  than  four  feet  thick,  so  that  the  apertures  left  in  the  walls 
had  not  been  closed  up.  The  animals  were  all  well,  and  when  the 
door  was  opened,  the  dogs  rushed  out  barking  with  delight. 

The  cold  was  so  intense,  that  after  an  hour's  walk  every  one 
began  to  think  of  the  glowing  stove  in  the  large  room  at  home. 
There  was  nothing  left  to  be  done  outside,  the  traps  buried  beneath 
ten  feet  of  snow  could  not  be  visited,  so  all  returned  to  the  house, 
the  window  was  closed,  and  the  party  sat  down  to  the  dinuer 
awaiting  them  with  sharpened  appetites. 

We  can  readily  imagine  that  the  conversation  turned  on  the 
Intensity  of  the  cold,  which  had  so  rapidly  converted  the  soft  snow 
into  a  solid  masa  It  was  no  light  matter,  and  might  to  a  certain 
extent  compromise  the  safety  of  the  little  colony. 

'*  But,  Lieutenant,"  said  Mrs  Barnett,  '*  can  we  not  count  upon  a 
few  days'  thaw — will  not  all  this  snow  be  rapidly  converted  into 
water?" 

"  Oh  no,  madam,"  replied  Hobson,  "  a  thaw  at  this  time  of  year  is 
Dot  at  all  likely,  indeed  I  expect  the  thermometer  will  fall  still 
lower,  and  it  is  eery  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  were  unable  to 
remove  the  snow  when  it  was  soft" 

"What,  you  think  the  temperature  likely  to  become  muth 
wider)" 

**  I  do  most  oertainly,  madam,  i°  below  lero — what  Is  that  at 
this  latitude)" 

<«  What  would  it  be  if  we  weke  at  the  Pole  itself) " 

**  The  Pole,  madam,  is  probably  not  the  coldest  point  of  the  globe^ 
for  most  navigators  agree  that  the  sea  is  there  open.  From 
certain  peculiarities  of  its  geographical  position  it  would  appear  that 
»  certain  spot  on  the  shores  of  North  Oeorgia,  95°  longitude  and 
78°  latJtodi^  lui  the  eoldest  mean  temperature  in  the  world:  2* 
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Mow  Kio  all  the  year  round.  Il  is,  therefore^  oalled  the  *  polt 
of  cold.'" 

**But/'  said  Mr»  Bamett,  ''w*  are  more  than  8*  farther  aoath 
khan  that  famous  point" 

^  Well,  I  don't  suppose  we  shall  suffer  as  much  at  Cape  Bathurst 
•B  we  might  have  done  in  North  Qeorgia.  I  only  tell  yon  of  the 
pole  of  cold,'  that  you  may  not  confound  it  with  the  Pole  properly 
■o^callad  when  the  lowness  of  the  temperature  is  discussed. 
Great  cold  has  besides  been  experienced  on  other  points  of  the 
globe.  The  difference  is,  that  the  bw  temperature  is  not  there 
maintained." 

"  To  what  places  do  yon  allude  ? "  inquired  Mrs  Bamett ;  "  I 
assure  yon  I  take  the  greatest  interest  in  this  matter  of  degrees  of 
cold." 

"As  far  as  I  can  remember,  madam,"  replied  the  Lieutenant, 
**■  Arctic  explorers  state  that  at  Melville  Island  the  temperature  fell 
to  61*  below  zero,  and  at  Port  Felix  to  65'." 

"  But  Melville  Island  and  Port  Folix  are  some  degrees  farther 
north  latitude  than  Cape  Bathurst,  are  they  not  f " 

*'Ye8;  madam,  but  in  a  certain  sense  we  may  say  that  their 
latitude  proves  nothing.  A  combination  of  different  atmospheric 
conditions  is  requisite  to  produce  intense  cold.  Local  and  other 
causes  largely  modify  climate.  If  I  remember  rightly  in  1845  .  .  . 
Sergeant  Long,  you  were  at  Fort  Reliance  at  that  date  t 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Long. 

"  Well,  was  it  not  in  January  of  that  year  that  the  cold  was  to 
•icessive  1 " 

"Yes  it  was,  I  remember  only  too  well  that  the  thermomster 


was, 

naiked  70'  below  zero." 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  Mrs  Bamett,   "  at  Fort  Reliance,  on  the 

Qreat  Slave  Lake  t" 

"Yes,  madam,"  replied  the  Lieutenant,  "and  that  was  at  65* 

north  latitude  only,  which  is  the  same  parallel  as  that  of  Christiania 

and  St  Petersburg." 

**  Then  we  mmit  be  prepared  for  everything." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  we  must  when  we  winter  in  Arctic  conntries." 

During  the  29th  and  30th  November,  the  cold  did  not  decrease, 

and  it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  huge  fires  to  prevent  the  free*- 

ing  in    all  the    comen  ol   the  house  of  the  moiature  in  the 
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atmospb  Ot'e.  Fortnnately  there  was  plenty  of  fad,  and  it  wm  not 
■pared.  A  mean  temperature  of  52*  Fahrenheit  was  maintained  in- 
doors in  spite  of  the  intensity  of  the  cold  without 

Thomas  Black  was  so  anxious  to  take  stellar  obsenrationSy  now 
that  the  sky  was  so  clear,  that  he  braved  the  rigour  of  the  outsids 
temperature,  hoping  to  be  able  to  examine  some  of  the  magnift* 
cent  constellations  twinkling  on  the  tenith.  But  he  was  compelled 
to  desist — ^his  instruments  *' burnt"  his  hands  1  "Burnt"  is  the 
only  word  to  express  the  sensation  produced  by  touching  a  metallio 
body  subjected  to  the  influence  of  intense  cold.  Exactly  similai 
results  are  produced  by  the  sudden  introduction  of  heat  into  an 
animate  body,  and  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  same  from  it,  as 
the  astronomer  found  to  his  cost  when  he  left  the  skin  of  his  fingen 
on  his  instruments.     He  had  to  give  up  taking  observations. 

However,  the  heavens  made  him  the  best  amends  in  their  power 
by  displaying  the  most  beautiful  and  indescribable  phenomena  ol 
•  lunar  hsdo  and  an  Aurora  Borealis. 

The  lunar  halo  was  a  white  corona  with  a  pale  red  edge  endr- 
eling  the  moon.  This  luminous  meteor  was  about  forty-five  degrees 
in  diameter,  and  was  the  result  of  the  diffraction  of  the  lunar  rays 
through  the  small  prismatic  ice-crystals  floating  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  queen  of  the  night  shone  with  renewed  splendour  and  heightened 
beauty  from  the  centre  of  the  luminous  .ing,  the  colour  and 
consistency  of  which  resembled  the  milk7  transparent  lunar  rain- 
bows which  have  been  so  often  described  by  astronomers. 

Fifteen  hours  later  the  heavens  were  lit  up  by  a  magnificent 
Aurora  Borealis,  the  arch  of  which  extended  over  more  than  a 
hundred  geographical  degrees.  The  vertex  of  this  arch  was  situated 
in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  raya  darted 
by  the  luminous  meteor  were  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  red 
predominating.  Here  and  there  the  stars  seemed  to  be  floating  !■ 
blood.  Onowing  lines  of  throbbing  colour  spread  from  the  daik 
segment  on  the  horizon,  some  of  them  passing  the  senith  and 
quenching  the  light  of  the  moon  in  their  electric  wayeS|  which 
oscillated  and  trembled  as  if  swept  by  a  current  of  air. 

No  description  could  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  glory  which 
flushed  the  northern  sky,  converting  it  into  a  vast  dome  of  fire,  bat 
after  the  magnificent  spectacle  had  been  enjoyed  for  about  half  an 
hoar,  II  loddAnly  disappeared— -not  fading  gndaally  away  after  • 
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MnMntmtion  of  ite  rayi,  or  a  diminution  of  its  splendour,  bat  dying 
abmptly,  m  if  an  invisible  hand  had  cut  off  the  supply  of  electricity 
which  gare  it  life. 

It  was  time  it  #  s  OTtr,  for  the  sake  of  Thomas  Black,  for  li 
■— thar  ikw  viBiilw  h«  would  hare  been  firoasn  when  he  stood  I 
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d  NBIGHBOVRLY  VISIT* 

^  th«  2nd  December,  the  intensity  of  the  cold  decreMwd* 
The  phenomena  of  the  lunar  halo  and  Aurora  Borealis  wen 
symptoms  which  a  meteorologist  would  have  been  at  no 
loss  to  interpret.  They  implied  the  existence  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  watery  vapour  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  barometer  fell  slightly, 
whilst  the  thermometer  rose  to  15"  above  zero. 

Although  this  temperature  would  have  seemed  very  cold  to  the  in- 
habitants of  a  temperate  zone,  it  was  easily  endured  by  the  colonista. 
The  absence  of  wind  made  a  great  difference,  and  Hobson  having 
noticed  that  the  upper  layers  of  snow  were  becoming  softer,  ordered 
his  men  to  clear  it  away  from  the  outer  approaches  of  the  enceinte. 
Mac-Nab  and  his  subordinates  set  to  work  zealously,  and  completed 
their  task  in  a  few  days.  The  traps  were  now  uncovered  and  re-set. 
A  good  many  footpiinta  showed  that  there  were  plenty  of  furred 
animals  about  the  cape,  and  as  they  could  not  get  any  other  food, 
it  was  probable  that  the  bait  in  the  snares  would  soon  attract  them. 
In  accordance  with  the  advioe  of  Marbre  the  hunter,  a  reindeer  trap 
was  constructed  in  the  Esquimaux  style.  A  trench  was  dug  twelve 
feet  deep,  and  of  a  uniform  width  of  ten  feet.  A  see-saw  plank, 
which  would  rebound  when  lowered,  was  laid  across  it.  A  bait  of 
herbs  was  placed  at  one  end  of  the  plank,  and  any  animal  venturing, 
to  take  them,  was  inevitably  flung  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and 
the  plank  immediately  returning  to  its  former  position,  would  allow 
of  the  trapping  of  another  animal  in  the  same  manner.  Once  in, 
there  was  no  getting  out  The  only  difficulty  Marbre  had  to  contend 
with  in  making  his  trap,  was  the  extreme  hardness  of  the  ground 
to  be  dug  out,  but  both  he  and  the  Lieutenant  were  not  a  little 
surprised  at  finding  beneath  some  fiva  feet  of  earth  and  sand  a  bed 
of  snow,  as  hard  as  a  rock,  which  appeared  to  be  very  thick. 

After  closely  examining  the  geological  itmcture  of  the  grooodi 
Hobioa  obMwad :  X 
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"  This  part  of  the  coast  must  have  been  Biibjeetad  to  intense  cold 
for  a  corifliderable  length  of  time  a  great  many  years  aga  Probably 
the  ice  rests  on  a  bed  of  granitOi  and  the  earth  and  sand  upon  it 
have  accumulated  gradually." 

"  Well,  sir,  our  trap  won't  be  any  the  worst  for  thai,  tha  rtiadsa 
wHl  find  a  slippery  waU,  which  it  will  be  impoaaibla  for  Ammm  to 
•limb,* 

Marbre  was  right,  as  the  event  proTed. 

On  the  5th  September,  he  and  Sabine  were  on  tiieir  way  to  tiM 
trench,  when  they  heard  loud  growliw  ^Diey  stood  stiU  and 
listened. 

"  It 's  no  reindeer  making  that  noise,  **  said  Marbre^  "  I  know 
weirenough  what  creature  has  fallen  into  our  pit* 

"  A  bear  ?  "  replied  Sabine. 

**  Tes,"  said  Marbre,  whose  eyes  glistened  with  delighl 

"  Well,"  remarked  Sabine,  "  we  won't  grumble  at  that,  bears' 
steaks  are  as  good  as  reindeers',  and  we  get  the  fur  in  1  Come 
along." 

The  two  hunters  were  armed.  They  quickly  slipped  balls  into 
their  guns,  which  were  already  loaded  with  lead,  and  hurried  to  the 
trap.  The  see-saw  plank  had  swung  back  into  its  place,  but  the 
bait  ha*]  disappeared,  having  probably  been  dragged  down  into  the 
trench.  The  growls  became  louder  and  fiercer,  and  looking  down 
thb  hunters  saw  that  it  was  indeed  a  bear  thej  had  taken.  A  huge 
mass  was  huddled  together  in  one  comer  of  the  pit,  looking  in  the 
gloom  like  a  pile  of  white  fur  with  two  glittering  eyes.  The  sides 
of  the  trench  had  been  ploughed  up  by  the  creature's  sharp  claws,  and 
had  they  been  made  of  earth  instead  of  ice,  it  would  certainly  have 
managed  to  scramble  out,  but  it  could  get  no  hold  on  the  slippery 
surface,  and  it  had  only  managed  to  enlarge  its  prison,  not  to  escape 
from  it 

Under  the  circumstances  the  capture  was  eaiy.  T'  balls 
earefully  aimed  put  an  end  to  the  bear's  life,  and  the  next  thing  to 
do  was  to  get  it  out  of  the  pit.  The  two  hunters  returned  to  tha 
fort  for  reinforcements,  and  ten  of  the  soldiers,  provided  with  ropes, 
returned  with  them.  It  was  not  without  considerable  difiSculty 
that  the  body  was  hauled  up.  It  was  a  huge  creature,  six  feet  long, 
weighing  six  hundred  pounds,  and  must  have  possessed  immense 
strength.  It  belonged  to  the  sub-order  of  white  bears,  and  had  the 
flattened  head,  long  neck,  short  and  slightly  eorred 
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mnxzle,  and  stnootli  white  fur  characteristic  of  the  species.  Tht 
edible  portions  of  this  valuable  animal  were  ooufided  to  Mrs  Joliffe^ 
and  by  her  carefully  prepared  for  the  table. 

The  next  week  th«  traps  were  in  full  activity.  Some  twenty 
martens  were  taken,  in  all  the  beauty  of  their  winter  clothing,  but 
only  two  or  three  foxes.  These  cunning  creatures  divined  the  snare 
laid  for  them,  and  scratching  up  the  ground  near  the  trap,  they 
often  managed  to  run  off  with  the  bait  without  being  caught  This 
made  Sabine  beside  himself  with  rage ;  *'  for^"  h«  said,  **  such  • 
subterfuge  was  unworthy  of  a  respectable  fox.** 

About  the  10th  December,  the  wind  having  veered  round  to  the 
south-west,  the  snow  again  began  to  fall,  but  not  in  thick  flakes,  or 
in  large  quantities.  The  wind  being  high,  however,  the  cold  wai 
severely  felt,  and  it  was  necessary  to  settle  in-doors  again,  and  resume 
domestic  occupations.  Hobson  distributed  lime  lozenges  and  lime 
juice  to  every  one  as  a  precaution  against  the  scorbutic  affections, 
which  damp  cold  produces.  No  symptoms  of  scurvy  had  fortunately 
as  yet  appeared  amongst  the  occupants  of  the  fort,  thanks  to  the 
sanitary  precautions  taken. 

The  winter  solstice  was  now  approaching,  when  the  darkness  of 
the  Polar  night  would  be  most  profound,  as  the  sun  would  be  at  the 
lowest  maximum  point  below  the  horiaon  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. At  midnight  the  southern  edges  of  the  long  white  plains 
were  touched  with  a  faint  glimmer  of  twilight,  that  was  all,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  melancholy  than  the 
gloomy  stUlnesa  and  darkness  of  the  vast  expanse. 

Holeon  felt  more  secure  from  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts,  now  that 
the  approaches  to  the  enceinte  had  been  cleared  of  snow,  which  was 
%  fortunate  circumstance,  as  ominoua  growliugs  were  heard,  the 
■ature  of  which  no  one  could  mistake. 

There  was  no  fear  of  visits  from  Indian  banters  or  Canadians  at 
this  time  of  year,  but  an  incident  occurred  proving  that  these  dis- 
tricts were  not  altogether  depopulated  even  in  the  winter,  and  which 
was  quite  an  episode  in  the  long  dreary  dark  months.  Some  human 
beings  still  lingered  on  the  coast  hunting  morses  and  camping  under 
the  snow.  They  belonged  to  the  race  of  Esquimaux,  "  or  eaters  of 
raw  flesh,"  which  is  scattered  over  the  oontinent  of  North  America, 
from  Baffin's  Bay  to  Behring  Strait,  seldom,  however,  advancing 
farther  south  than  the  Great  Slave  Lake. 

On  Um  morning  ol  tht  14th  Deceml^,  or  rather  nlao  bomi 
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Wore  middaj,  Sergeant  Long,  on  hia  return  from  an  excursion  along 
the  coast,  ended  hia  report  to  the  Lieutenant  by  saying,  that  if  his 
•yes  had  not  deceived  ium,  a  tribe  of  nomads  were  encamped  about 
lour  miiea  from  the  fort,  near  a  little  cape  jutting  oat  from  the 
toast. 

**  What  do  7<m  ■appose  theae  nomads  are?  **  inquired  Hobaon. 

'  Either  men  or  morses,"  replied  the  Sergeant.  ''There's  no 
■tedium!** 

The  brave  Sergeant  would  have  been  considerably  surprised  if 
any  one  bad  told  him  that  some  naturalists  admit  the  existence  of 
the  '*  medium,"  the  idea  of  which  he  scouted;  and  certain  mvants 
have  with  some  humour  classed  the  Esquimaux  as  an  "  intermediate 
species  "  between  man  and  the  sea-cow. 

Lieutenant  Hobaon,  Mrs  Barnett,  Madge,  and  a  few  othen  at  once 
went  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  report  Well  wrapt  up,  and  on 
their  guard  against  a  sudden  chill,  tlieir  feet  cased  in  furred  boots, 
and  guns  and  hatchets  in  their  hands,  th  7  Issued  from  the  postern, 
vid  made  their  way  over  the  froien  snow  ale  .g  the  coast,  strewn 
with  masses  of  ice. 

The  moon,  already  in  the  last  quarter,  shed  a  few  faint  rays  through 
the  nusts  which  shrouded  the  ice-fields.  After  marching  for  about 
an  hour,  the  Lieutenant  began  to  think  that  the  Sergeant  had  been 
mistaken,  and  that  what  he  had  seen  were  morses,  who  had  returned 
to  their  native  element  through  the  holes  in  the  ice  which  they 
always  keep  open. 

But  Long,  pointing  to  a  grey  wreath  of  smoke  curling  oat  of  a 
eonical  protuberance  on  the  ice-field  some  hundred  steps  o£^  con- 
tented himself  with  observing  quietly — 

"  The  morses  are  smoking,  then  I  ** 

Aji  he  spoke  some  living  creatures  came  out  of  the  hut  dragging 
themselves  along  the  snow.  They  were  Esquimaux,  but  whether 
male  or  female  none  bat  a  native  could  have  said,  for  their  costumes 
were  all  exactly  alike. 

Indeed,  without  in  the  least  sharing  the  opinion  of  the  naturalist 
quoted  above,,  any  one  might  have  taken  the  rough  shaggy  figures 
for  seals  or  some  other  amphibious  animals.  There  were  six  of  them 
—four  full-grown,  and  two  children.  Although  very  short,  they 
were  broad-chested  and  muscular.  They  had  the  flat  noses,  long 
eye-lashea,  large  mouths,  thick  lips,  long  black  coarse  hair,  and 
beardleas  chius  of  their  race.     Their  costume  consisted  of  a  round 
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eoat  made  of  the  skin  of  the  'v»alnu,  a  hood,  boota,  trousers,  and 
mittens  of  the  same  material  They  ^sed  at  the  Earopeans  in 
silence. 

''Does  any  0P9  understand  Esqmmaiiz t ''  inquired  the  lieu- 
tenant. 

No  one  was  ^^uainted  with  that  idiom,  and  erery  on^  started 
wlien  a  voice  immedih  ely  exclaimed  in  English,  "  Welcome  I  wdf" 
come  1 " 

It  was  an  Esquimaoi;  and,  as  they  learned  later,  a  woman,  irho^ 
approaching  Mrs  Barnett,  held  out  her  hand. 

The  lady,  much  surprised,  replied  in  a  few  words,  which  the  uabiTt 
girl  readily  understood,  and  the  whole  family  was  invited  to  follow 
the  Europeans  to  the  fort. 

The  Esquimaux  looked  searchinglj  at  the  strangers,  and  after  a 
few  m3ment8'  hesitation  they  accompanied  the  Ldeuteuant,  keeping 
close  together,  however. 

Arrived  at  the  enceinte,  the  native  woman,  seeing  the  house^>  of 
the  existence  of  which  she  had  had  no  idea,  exclaimed-— 

"  House  1  snow-house  !  " 

She  asked  if  it  were  made  of  snc  ^,  which  was  a  ratural  question 
enough,  for  the  house  was  all  but  hidden  beneath  the  white  mass 
which  covered  the  ground.  She  was  made  to  understand  that  it 
was  built  of  wood ;  she  then  turned  and  said  a  few  words  to  her 
companivinr  who  made  signs  of  acquiescence,  and  thty  all  passed 
through  th»  postern,  and  were  taken  to  the  large  room  in  the  chief 
building; 

They  removed  their  hoods,  an^  It  became  possible  to  distinguish 
sexes.  There  were  two  men,  about  forty  or  fifty  years  old,  with 
yellowish-red  complosions,  sharp  teeth,  and  projecting  cheekbonet, 
which  gave  them  something  of  the  appearance  of  carnivorous  animals  \ 
two  women,  still  young,  whose  matted  hair  was  adorned  with  the 
teeth  and  claws  of  Polar  bears  ;  and  two  children,  about  five  or  six 
years  old,  poor  little  creatures  with  intelligent  ^tces,  who  looked 
about  them  with  wide  wondering  eyes. 

''  I  believe  the  Esquimaux  are  always  hungry,"  said  Hobson,  **  m 
I  don't  suppose  our  guests  would  object  to  a  slice  of  venison." 

In  obedience  ^^  the  Lieutenant's  order,  Joliffe  brought  soros 
reindeer-venison,  which  the  poor  creatures  devoured  «rith  greedy 
avidity ;  but  the  young  woman  who  had  answered  in  English 
beb»T«d  wifcli  greater  refinement,  and  watciied  Mn  Barnett  and  th* 
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women  of  the  fort  without  once  removing  her  eyea  from  them. 
Presently  noticing  the  baby  in  Mrs  Mac  NaVs  arms,  she  rose  and 
ran  up  to  it,  speaking  to  it  in  a  soft  voice,  and  caressing  it  t&nderly. 

Indeed  if  not  exactly  superior,  the  young  girl  was  certainly  more 
eivilised  than  lier  compn  aions,  which  was  especially  noticeable  when, 
being  attacked  by  a  slight  ut  of  coughing,  sLa  put  her  hand  before 
her  mouth  in  the  manner  enjoined  by  the  first  rules  of  eivilised 
society. 

This  significant  gesture  did  not  escape  any  one,  and  Mrs  Burnett, 
who  chatted  for  some  time  with  the  Esquimaux  woman,  learned  from 
her  in  a  few  short  sentences  that  she  had  been  for  a  ysar  in  the 
service  of  the  Danish  governor  of  Upper  Navik,  whose  wife  wae 
English,  and  that  she  had  left  Qreenland  to  follow  her  family  to 
the  hunting  grounds.  The  two  men  were  her  brothers  ;  the  other 
woman  was  h  3r  sister-in-law,  married  to  one  of  the  men,  and  mother 
o?  the  two  children.  They  were  all  returning  from  Melbourne  Island, 
0:1  the  eastern  coast  of  English  America,  and  were  making  for  Point 
Borrow,  on  the  western  coast  of  Russian  America,  the  home  of 
tboir  tribe,  and  worQ  considerably  astonished  to  find  a  factory 
established  on  Cape  Bathurst.  Indeed  the  two  men  shook  their 
heads  when  they  spoke  of  it.  Did  they  disapprove  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  fort  at  this  particular  point  of  the  coast  I  Did  they 
think  the  situation  ill-chosen)  In  spite  of  all  his  endeavours, 
Hobson  could  get  no  satisfactory  reply  to  these  questions,  or  rather 
he  could  not  understand  the  answers  he  received. 

The  name  of  the  young  girl  was  Kalumah,  and  she  seemed  to 
b«Te  taken  a  great  fancy  to  Mrs  Barnett.  Buft  sociable  as  she  was, 
■ud  Appeared  to  feel  no  regret  at  having  left  the  goversiur  of  Upper 
Navik,  and  to  bo  bincerely  attached  to  her  relations. 

After  iDfre^hing  themselves  with  the  reindeer-yenison,  and 
irinking  half-a-pint  of  rum,  in  which  the  children  1  ,d  their  share, 
the  Esquimaux  took  leave  of  their  hosts  ;  but  bef  re  saying  good- 
bye,  ';he  young  girl  incited  Mrs  Barnett  to  visit  their  snow-hutj  and 
the  lady  promised  to  do  so  the  next  day,  weather  permitting. 

The  next  day  was  fine,  and  accompanied  by  Madge,  Lieutenant 
Hobaon,  and  a  few  soldiers,  well  armed  in  case  any  bears  should  be 
prowling  about,  Mrs  Barnett  set  out  for  "  Cape  Esquimaux,"  as  they 
had  named  the  spot  where  the  little  colony  had  encamped. 

Kalumah  hiistened  forvs  ard  to  meet  her  friend  of  yesterday,  and 
pointed  to  the  hat  with  an  air  of  yride.     It  was  a  large  cone  of 
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snow,  with  an  opening  in  the  summit,  through  which  the  smoke 
from  the  fire  inside  made  its  way.  These  snow-housea,  called  igloM 
in  the  language  of  the  Esquimaux,  are  constructed  with  great 
rapidity,  and  are  admirably  suited  to  the  climate.  In  them  their 
owners  can  endure  a  temperatuj-e  40°  below  zero,  without  fires,  and 
without  suffering  much.  In  the  summer  the  Esquimaux  encamp^ 
u  tents  made  of  seal  and  reindeer  skins,  which  are  called  tupics. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  into  this  hut.  The  only  opening  wai 
»  ho*e  close  to  the  ground,  and  it  was  necessary  to  creep  through  • 
kind  of  passage  three  or  four  feet  long,  which  is  about  the  thicknesf 
of  the  walls  of  these  snow  houses.  But  a  traveller  by  profession,  a 
laureate  of  the  Royal  Society,  could  not  hesitate,  and  Mrs  Paulina 
Barnett  did  not  hesitate  1  Followed  by  Madge,  she  bravely  entered 
the  narrow  tunnel  in  imitation  of  her  guide.  Lieutenant  Hobson 
and  his  men  dispensed  with  paying  their  respects  inside. 

And  Mrs  Barnett  soon  discovered  that  the  chief  difficulty  was  not 
getting  into  the  hut,  but  remaining  in  it  when  there.  The  room 
was  heated  by  a  fire,  on  which  tlie  bones  of  morses  were  burning; 
and  the  air  was  full  of  the  smell  of  the  fetid  oil  of  a  lamp,  of  greasy 
garments,  and  the  flesh  of  the  amphibious  animals  which  form  the  * 
chief  article  of  an  Esqiiimaux's  diet.  It  was  suffocating  and  sick- 
ening !  Madge  could  not  stand  it,  and  hurried  out  at  once,  but 
Mrs  Barnett,  rather  than  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  young  native, 
showed  superhuman  courage,  and  extended  her  visit  over  five  long 
minutes  I — five  centuries  I  The  two  children  and  their  mother  were 
at  home,  but  the  men  had  gone  to  hxmt  morses  four  or  five  miles 
from  their  camp. 

Once  out  of  the  hut,  Mrs  Barnett  drew  a  longBigh  of  relief,  and 
khe  color  returned  to  her  blanched  cheeks. 

"  Well,  madam,"  inquired  the  Lioutenant, "  what  do  you  think  of 
Esquimaux  houses  ?  " 

**  The  ventilation  leaves  something  to  be  desired !  **  she  replied 
limply. 

The  interesting  native  family  remained  encamped  near  Cape 
Esquimaux  for  eight  days.  The  men  passed  twelve  hours  out  of 
•very  twenty-four  hunting  morses.  With  a  patience  which  none 
but  spcftsmen  could  understand,  they  would  watch  foi  the 
amphibious  animals  near  the  holes  through  which  they  come  up  to 
ihe  surface  of  the  ice-field  tc  breathe.  When  the  morse  appears,  a 
rope  with  a  numing  noose  is  fiung  round  its  bod^  a  little  below  tbt 
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k(Nt!»  and  it  !■  dragged  on  to  the  loe-field,  often  with  considerable 
difficulty,  and  killed  with  hatchets.  It  is  reall>  more  like  fishing 
tlian  hunting.  It  is  considered  a  great  treat  to  drink  tl\e  warm 
bluod  of  the  walrus,  and  the  Esquimaux  often  indulge  in  it  to  ezcesai 

Kalumah  came  to  the  fort  every  day  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the 
wepther.  SLe  was  never  tired  of  going  through  the  diflferent  room% 
and  watching  Mrs  Joliffe  at  her  cooking  or  sewing.  She  asked  the 
English  name  of  everything,  and  talked  for  hours  together  with 
Mrs  Barnett,  if  the  term  "  talking  "  can  be  applied  to  an  exchange 
of  words  after  long  deliberation  on  both  sides.  When  Mrs  Barnetft 
iead  aloud,  Kalumah  listened  with  great  attention,  although  she 
probably  understood  nothing  of  what  she  heard. 

The  young  native  girl  had  a  sweet  voice,  and  lometiinee  sang 
some  strange  melancholy  rhythmical  songs  with  a  peculiar  aetre^ 
and,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  a  frosty  ring  about  them,  pee«Iiarly 
eharacteristic  of  their  origin. 

Mrs  Barnett  had  the  patience  to  translate  one  of  these  Qreenland 
sagas,  which  was  sung  £o  a  sad  air,  interspersed  with  long  pauses, 
and  filled  with  strange  intervals,  which  produced  an  indescribable 
effect.  We  give  an  English  rendering  of  Mrs  Bamett's  tran8latiol^ 
which  may  give  a  faiut  idea  of  this  strange  hyperborean  poetij»-* 

GREENLAND  SONa 
Daik  is  the  sky, 

The  sun  sinks  wearily ; 
My  trembling  heart,  with  sorrow  fiOa^ 

Aches  drearilv  I 

•r  

My  sweet  child  at  my  songs  is  smiling  stDIy  * 

indie  at  his  tender  heart  the  ieifilee  lie  ehOt 

Ohild  of  my  dreams  1 

Thy  love  doth  cheer  me  I 
The  cruel  biting  frost  I  bravt  '  ^   - 

But  to  be  near  thee  I 
All  me,  Ah  me,  could  these  hot  tears  of  mint 
Bat  melt  the  icicles  around  that  heart  of  tUatl 

Could  we  once  more 

Meet  heart  to  heart, 
Thy  little  hands  close  clasped  In  miB% 
No  more  to  part 
Then  on  thy  chill  heart  rays  from  heaven  alMff<e 
Should  faU,  and  softly  melt  it  with  the  wannth  of  IsftI 
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On  th6  20th  December  the  Esquimaux  family  came  to  take  leare 
of  the  occupants  of  the  fort  Kaluniah  was  sorry  to  part  with 
Mrs  Bametty  who  would  glidly  have  retained  her  in  her  service,  but 
the  young  natire  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leaye  her  own 
people;  &L«  pntmigad,  how  ever,  to  return  to  Fort  Hope  in  the 
■ummer.  "* 

Her  farewell  was  touching.  She  presented  Mrs  Bamett  with  • 
copper  ring,  and  receired  in  exchange  a  necklace  of  black  beada, 
which  she  immediately  put  on.  Hobson  gave  the  ^.jor  people  a 
good  stock  of  provisions,  which  they  packed  in  their  sledge  ;  and 
after  a  few  words  of  grateful  acknowledgment  from  Kalumah,  the 
whole  party  set  out  towards  the  weat^  quickly  diM4ppearing  in  ibf 
tkkk  fgp  « tki 
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FEW  days  of  dry  calm  weather  fayonred  the  opanll 
of  the  hanterS)  bat  they  did  not  Tenture  far  from  th« 
fort ;  the  abundance  of  game  rendered  it  unnecessary  to 
do  80,  and  Lieutenant  Hobson  could  justly  congratulate  himself  on 
having  cLosen  so  favourable  a  situation  for  the  new  settlement,  k 
great  number  of  furred  animals  of  all  kinds  were  taken  in  the  traps, 
and  Sabine  and  Marbre  killed  a  good  many  Polar  hares.  Som« 
twenty  starving  wolves  were  shot.  Hanger  rendered  the  lattei 
animals  aggressive,  and  bands  of  them  gathered  about  the  for%  filling 
the  air  with  hoarse  howls,  and  amongst  the  "  hummocks  "  on  the  ice- 
fields sometimes  yrowled  huge  bears,  whose  moTements  were  watched 
with  great  interest. 

On  the  25th  December  all  excursions  had  again  to  be  given  up. 
The  wind  veered  suddenly  to  the  north,  and  the  cold  became  ex- 
ceedingly severe.  It  was  impossible  to  remain  out  of  doors  with- 
out being  frost-bitten.  The  f'ahrenheit  thermometer  fell  to  18* 
below  zero,  and  the  gale  roared  like  a  volley  of  musketry. 
Hobson  took  care  to  provide  the  animals  with  food  enough  to 
last  several  weeks. 

Christmas  Day,  the  day  of  home-gatherings  M  dear  to  the  heart 
of  all  Englishmen,  was  kept  with  due  solemnity.  The  colonists  re- 
amed thanks  to  Qod  for  preserving  them  through  so  many  perils ;. 
and  the  workmen,  who  had  a  holiday  in  honour  of  the  day,  afterwards 
assembled  with  their  masters  and  the  ladies  round  a  well-hlled  board, 
en  which  figured  two  huge  Christmas  puddings. 

In  the  evening  a  huge  bowl  of  punch  flamed  in  the  centre  of  the 
table  ;  the  lamps  were  put  out,  and  for  a  time  the  room  was  lighted 
only  hr,  the  livid  flames  of  the  spirit,  the  familiar  objects  assuming 
strange  fantastic  forms.  The  spirits  of  the  soldiers  rose  as  they 
watched  the  flickering  illumination,  and  their  excitement  was  not 
lessened  after  imbibing  9ome  of  the  burning  liquid. 

B«t  aew  the  flames  be^  to  pale ;  bluish  tongoM  iliU  itf  uU^ 
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licked  the  plump  sides  of  tlie  national  pudding  for  a  few  minntai^ 
and  then  died  away. 

Strange  to  say,  although  the  lamps  had  not  been  relit,  the  room 
did  not  become  dark  on  the  extinction  of  the  flames.  A  bright  red 
light  was  streaming  through  the  window,  which  had  passed  un- 
noticed in  thd  previous  illumination. 

The  reyellers  started  to  their  feet,  and  looked  at  each  other  in 
astonishment.         ,  -  .      , 

*'  A  fire  I "  cried  several. 

But  unless  the  house  itself  were  bnming,  thert  ooold  nol  bt  • 
fire  anywhere  near  Cape  Bathurst 

The  Lieutenant  rushed  to  the  window,  and  at  once  nnderstood 
the  cause  of  the  phenomenon.     It  was  an  eruption. 

Indeed,  above  the  weetem  cliffs  beyond  Walruses'  Bay  the  horizon 
was  on  fire.  The  summits  of  the  igneous  hills,  some  miles  from 
Cape  Bathurst,  could  not  be  seen ;  but  the  sheaf  of  flame  shot  up 
to  a  considerable  height,  lighting  np  the  whole  country  in  a  weird, 
unearthly  manner. 

"  It  is  more  beautiful  than  the  Aurora  Borealis  1  **  exclaimed  Mn 
Bamett. 

Thomas  Black  Indignantly  protested  against  this  assertion.  A 
terrestrial  phenomenon  more  beautiful  than  a  meteor  I  But  no  one 
was  disposed  to  argue  with  him  about  it,  for  all  hurried  out,  in  spite 
of  the  bitter  gale  and  biting  cold,  to  watch  the  glorious  spectacle  of 
the  flashing  sheaf  of  flames  standing  out  against  the  black  back- 
ground of  the  night  -ky. 

Had  not  the  mouths  and  ears  of  tho  party  been  cased  in  furs, 
they  would  have  been  able  to  hear  the  rambling  noise  of  the  erup- 
tion, and  to  tell  each  other  of  the  impressions  made  upon  them  by 
this  magnificent  sight ;  but,  as  it  was,  they  could  neither  speak  nor 
hear.  They  might  well  be  content,  however,  with  gazing  upon  such 
a  glorious  scene — a  scene  which  once  looked  upon  could  never  be 
forgotten,  fhe  glowing  sheets  of  flames  contrasted  alike  with  the 
gloomy  darkness  of  the  heavens  and  the  dazzling  whiteness  of 
the  fiur-stretching  carpet  of  snow,  and  produced  effects  of  light 
and  shade  which  no  pen  or  pencil  could  adequately  portray.  Th* 
throbbing  reverberations  spread  beyond  the  zenith,  gradually 
quenching  the  light  of  all  the  stars.  The  white  ground  became 
dashed  with  golden  tints,  the  hummocks  on  the  ice-field  and  the 
huge  icebwfs  In  tha  badcf(round  reflecting  the  gUmmering  coloan 
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like  w  mMiy  glowing  mirroni.  The  nys  of  light,  striking  on  the 
edges  or  surfaces  of  the  ice,  became  bent  and  diffracted ;  the  angles 
and  varying  inclinations  on  which  they  fell  fretting  them  into 
fringes  of  colour,  and  reflecting  them  back  with  changed  and 
heightened  beauty.  It  was  like  a  fairy  acene  in  which  ice  and  buow 
combined  to  add  eelat  to  a  nUlee  of  rays  in  which  luminous  waret 
rushed  upon  each  other,  breaking  into  coloured  ripples. 

But  the  excessive  cold  soon  drove  the  admiring  spectators  back  to 
their  warm  dwelling,  and  many  %  noee  paid  dearly  for  the  feast 
•igoyed  by  the  eyes. 

Daring  the  following  days  the  cold  became  doubly  severe.  The 
mercurial  thermometer  was  of  course  no  longer  of  any  use  for  mark* 
ing  degrees,  and  an  alcohol  th(?rmometer  had  to  be  used.  On  the 
night  of  the  28th  to  the  29t]li  December  the  column  fell  to  32* 
below  xero. 

The  itovea  were  piled  vp  with  fiiel,  bnt  the  temperature  in 
the  house  could  not  be  maintained  above  20"  degrees.  The  bed- 
rooms were  exceedingly  cold,  and  ton  feet  from  the  stove,  in  the 
large  room,  its  heat  could  not  be  felt  at  alL  The  little  baby  had 
the  warmest  comer,  and  its  cradle  was  rocked  in  turn  by  those  who 
came  to  the  fire.  Opening  doors  or  windows  was  strictly  forbidden, 
as  the  vapour  in  the  rooms  would  immediately  have  been  converted 
into  snow,  and  in  the  passage  the  breathing  of  the  inmates  already 
produced  that  result  Everv  now  and  then  dull  reports  were  heard, 
.  which  startled  those  unac  ^med  to  living  in  such  high  latitudes. 
They  were  caused  by  the  cracking  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  of  which 
the  walls  were  composed,  under  the  influence  of  the  intense  cold. 
The  stock  of  mm  and  gin  stowed  away  in  the  garret  had  to  be 
K^ught  down  into  the  sitting-room,  as  the  alco^  ol  was  freezing  and 
sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottles.  The  spruce-beer  made  from  a 
diooction  of  young  fir-branchlets  burst  the  barrels  in  which  it  wae 
kept  as  it  froce,  whilst  all  solid  bodies  resisted  the  introduction  of 
heat  as  if  they  were  petrified.  Wood  burnt  very  slowly,  and  Hobeon 
was  obliged  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  wahrus^il  to  quicken  its  com- 
bustion. Fortunately  the  chimneys  drew  well,  so  that  there  was  no 
disagreeable  smell  inside,  although  for  a  long  distance  outside  the 
air  was  impr^nated  with  the  fetid  odour  of  the  smoke  from  Fort 
^ope^  which  a  casoal  observer  Di^fh^  therefore  have  prononnood  Wk 
mlkealthy  building* 

Qm  i^v^tom  w»  moil  notlot  wm  tb*  piwft  tUnt  ftom  whidi 
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Vfvty  one  sufTercd.  To  relieve  it,  differetit  liquids  had  to  be  melted 
at  the  fire,  for  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  eat  ice.  Anotbei 
effect  of  the  cold  was  intense  drowsiness,  which  Hobsun  earnestly 
entreated  his  companions  to  resist  Some  appeared  unable  to  do  so  ; 
but  Mrs  Barnett  was  invaluable  in  setting  an  example  of  constant 
activity :  always  brave,  she  kept  herself  awake,  and  encouraged  othen 
by  her  kindness,  brightness,  and  sympathy.  Sometimes  she  read 
aloud  accounts  of  travels,  or  sang  some  old  familiar  English  song, 
in  the  chorus  of  which  all  joined.  These  joyous  strains  roused  up 
the  sleepers  whether  they  would  or  no,  and  their  voices  soon  swelled 
the  chorus.  The  long  days  of  imprisonment  passed  wearily  by,  and 
the  Lieutenant,  consulting  the  outside  thermometer  through  the  win> 
dows,  announced  that  the  cold  was  still  on  the  increase.  On  the 
31st  December,  the  mercury  was  all  froien  hard  in  the  cistern  of 
the  instrument,  so  that  the  temperature  was  44**  below  freezing- 
point. 

The  next  day,  Ist  January  1860,  Lieutenant  Hobson  wished 
Mrs  Barnett  a  happy  new  year,  and  complimented  her  on  the 
courage  and  good  temper  with  which  she  endured  the  miseries 
of  this  northern  winter.  The  astronomer  was  not  forgotten  in  the 
universal  interchange  of  good  wishes  amongst  the  members  of  the 
little  colony ;  but  his  only  thought  on  entering  another  year 
was,  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  that  in  which  the  great  eclipse 
was  to  take  place.  Fortunately  the  general  health  still  remained 
good,  and  any  symptoms  of  scurvy  were  prom^.tly  checked  by  the 
use  of  lime-juice  and  lime-lozenges. 

It  would  not  do,  however,  to  rejoice  too  soon.  The  winter  had 
still  to  last  three  months.  The  sun  would  doubtless  reappear  above 
the  horizon  in  due  time  ;  but  there  was  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
eold  had  reached  its  maximum  intensity,  especially  as  in  most 
northern  countries  February  is  the  monih  during  which  the  tem« 
perature  falls  lowest.  However  that  might  be,  there  was  no  decrease 
in  the  severity  ^f  the  weather  during  the  first  days  of  the  new  year, 
and  on  the  8th  January  the  alcohol  thermometer  placed  outside  the 
window  of  the  passage  marked  66°  below  zero.  A  few  degrees 
more  and  the  minimum  temperature  at  Fort  Reliance  in  1836  would 
be  reached  I 

Jaspar  Hobson  grew  more  and  more  uneasy  at  the  oontlnned 
■evsri^  if  the  cold.  He  began  to  fear  that  the  furred  animals 
woaU  k»Y«  to  seek  »  less  rigorout  climate  further  south;  which 
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would  of  oonrse  thwart  all  hia  plans  for  hunting  in  the  early  spring. 
Moreover,  he  sometimes  heard  subterranean  rumblings,  which  were 
evidently  connected  with  the  volcanic  eruption.  The  western 
horiaon  still  glowed  with  the  reflection  of  the  burning  lava,  and  it 
was  evident  that  some  great  convulsion  was  going  on  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  Might  not  the  close  vicinity  of  an  active  volcana 
be  dangerous  to  the  new  fort  t  Such  was  the  question  which  the 
■ubterranean  rumblings  forced  upon  the  mind  of  the  lieutenant, 
but  he  kept  his  vague  apprehensions  to  himself. 

Of  course  under  these  circumstances  no  one  dreamt  of  leaving 
the  house.  The  animals  were  well  provided  for,  and  being  accus- 
tomed to  long  fasts  in  the  winter,  required  no  attention  from  their 
masters,  so  that  there  really  waa  no  necessity  for  any  exposure 
Dut  of  doora.  It  was  difficult  enough  to  endure  the  inside  tempera- 
ture, even  with  the  help  of  a  plentiful  combustion  of  wood  and  oil ; 
for,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  damp  crept  into  the  ill-ventilated 
rooms,  and  layers  of  ice,  increasing  in  thickness  every  day,  were 
formed  upon  the  beams.  The  condensers  were  choked  up,  and  one 
of  them  burst  from  the  pressure  of  the  ice. 

Lieutenant  Hobson  did  not  spare  his  fuel ;  he  was,  in  &ct,  rather 
lavish  of  it  in  his  anxiety  to  raise  the  temperature,  which,  when  the 
fires  got  low— as  of  course  sometimes  happened — fell  to  15* 
Fahrenheit.  The  men  on  guard,  who  relieved  each  other  every 
hour,  had  strict  orders  to  keep  up  the  fires,  and  great  was  the 
dismay  of  the  Lieutenant  when  Sergeant  Long  said  to  him  one 
day — 

**  We  shall  be  out  of  wood  soon  I "        . 

"  Out  of  wood  I "  exclaimed  Hobson. 

**  I  mean  our  stock  is  getting  low,  and  we  must  lay  in  fresh  stores 
ioon.     Of  course  I  know,  though,  that  it  will  be  at  the  risk  of  hi 
Ufe  that  any  one  goea  out  in  this  cold  1 " 

''Tes,"  replied  Hobson.  '*It  was  a  mistake  not  to  build  the 
wooden  shed  dose  to  the  house,  and  to  make  no  direct  ^ommunica 
tion  with  it  I  see  that  now  it  is  too  late.  I  ought  not  to  have 
forgotten  that  we  were  going  to  winter  beyond  the  seventieth 
paraUeL  But  what  *8  done  can't  be  undone.  How  long  will  the 
wood  lastf 

**  There  is  enough  to  feed  the  furnace  and  stov*  for  another  two 
•r  three  days,"  replied  the  Sergeant. 

"  Lit  us  hope  by  that  time  that  the  MTiri^  of  tha  eold  may 
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have  decreased,  and  that  we  nuj  rentare  aoroas  the  court  of  Uu 
fort  without  danger.'* 

"  I  doubt  it,  sir,"  replied  Long,  shaking  his  head.  **  The  atmOi 
sphere  is  very  clear,  the  wind  is  still  in  the  north,  and  I  shall  nol 
be  surprised  if  this  temperature  is  maintained  for  liUother  fifteen 
days — until  the  new  moon,  in  fact." 

"  Well,  my  brave  fellow,''  said  the  Lieutenant,  "  we  won't  die  ol 
cold  if  we  can  help  it,  and  the  day  wo  have  to  brave  the  outside 
air" -....:,;- 

«  We  will  brave  it,  air,"  said  Long. 

Hobson  pressed  his  subordinate's  hand,  well  knowing  the  pool 
fellow's  devotion. 

We  might  fancy  that  Hobson  and  the  Sergeant  were  exaggerating 
when  they  alluded  to  fatal  results  from  sudden  exposure  to  the 
open  air,  but  they  spoke  from  experience,  gained  from  long  resi- 
dence in  the  rigorous  Polar  regions.  They  had  seen  strong  men  fall 
fainting  on  the  ice  under  similar  circumstances ;  their  brrath  failed 
them,  and  they  were  taken  up  in  a  state  of  suffocation.  Incrediblo 
as  such  far.ts  may  appear,  they  have  been  of  frequent  04curreBee 
amongst  those  who  have  wintered  in  the  extreme  north.  In  their 
journey  along  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay  in  1746,  Moor  and  Smith 
saw  many  incidents  of  this  kind, — some  of  their  companions 
were  killed,  struck  down  by  the  cold,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
sudden  death  may  result  from  braving  a  temperature  in  whieh 
mercury  freezes.  >' 

Such  was  the  distressing  state  of  things  at  Fort  Hope,  wh«»  • 
new  danger  arose  to  aggravate  ^ejsuffwlngs  of  tke  coloniite. 
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.       CHAPTER  XXL 

THE  LARGE  POLAK  BEAM8. 

\fT?'A  only  one  of  the  four  windowi  through  which  it 
possible  to  look  into  the  court  of  the  fort  was  that  opening 
at  the  end  of  the  entrance  passage.  The  outside  shutters 
had  not  been  closed  ;  but  before  it  could  be  seen  through  it  had  to 
be  washed  with  boiling  water,  as  the  panes  were  covered  with  a 
thick  coating  of  ice.  This  was  done  several  times  a  day  by  the 
Lieutenant's  orders,  when  the  districts  snrroonding  the  fort  were 
carefully  examined,  and  the  state  of  the  sky,  and  of  the  alcohol 
thermometer  placed  outside,  were  accurately  noted. 

On  the  6th  January,  towards  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Kellet, 
whose  turn  it  was  to  look  out,  suddenly  called  the  Sergeant,  and 
pointed  to  some  moving  masses  indistinctly  visible  in  the  gloom. 
Long,  approaching  the  window  observed  quietly — 

**  They  are  bears  I ' 

In  fact  half-a^osen  of  these  formidable  animals  had  succeeded 
in  getting  over  the  palisades,  and,  attracted  by  the  smoke  from  the 
chimneys,  were  advancing  upon  the  house. 

On  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  bean,  Hobson  at  once  ordered 
the  window  of  the  passage  to  be  barricaided  inside  ;  it  was  the  only 
unprotected  opening  in  the  house,  and  when  it  was  secured  it 
Appeared  impossible  for  the  bean  to  e£fect  an  entrance.  The  window 
was,  therefore,  quickly  closed  up  with  bars,  which  the  carpentei 
Mao-Nab  wedged  firmly  in,  leaving  a  narrow  slit  through  which  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  unwelcome  visitonk 

^  "Sow,**  observed  the  head  carpenter,  **  these  gentlemen  can't  get 
in  without  onr  permission,  and  we  have  time  to  hold  a  councU  of 
war." 

"  Well,  Lieutenant,"  exclaimed  Mra  Bamett^  *'  nothing  has  bean 
wanting  to  our  northern  winter !     After  the  cold  come  the  bears." 

*'Not  after,"  replied  the  Lieutenant,  "but,  which  is  a  serious 
matter,  with  the  oold.  and  a  cold  so  intense  th*t  we  cannot  venture 
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OQtsidel    I  reallj  don't  know  how  we  shall  get  rid  of  these 
tiresome  brutes." 

"  I  suppose  thoj  will  soon  get  tired  of  prowling  about,"  said  the 
lady,  ^  and  return  as  they  came." 

Hobson  shook  his  hend  as  if  he  had  his  doubts. 

**Tou  don't  know  these  animals,  madam.  They  are  famished 
with  hunger,  and  will  not  go  until  we  make  them  I  *' 

"  Are  you  anxious,  then  ?  "  • 

^  Yes  and  no,"  replied  the  Lieutenant.  "  I  don't  think  the  bears 
will  get  in  ;  but  neither  do  I  see  how  we  mn  get  out,  should  it 
become  necessary  for  us  to  do  so." 

With  these  words  Hobson  turned  to  the  window,  and  Mrs  Barnett 
joined  the  other  women,  who  had  gathered  round  the  Sergeant,  and 
were  listening  to  what  he  had  to  say  about  the  bears.  He  spoke 
like  a  man  well  up  in  his  subject,  for  he  had  had  many  an  encounter 
with  these  formidable  carnivorous  creatures,  which  are  often  met 
with  even  towards  the  south,  where,  however,  they  can  be  safely 
attacked,  whilst  here  the  siege  would  be  a  regular  blockade,  for  the 
cold  would  quite  prevent  any  attempt  at  a  sortie. 

Throughout  the  whole  day  the  movements  of  the  bears  were 
attentively  watched.  Every  now  and  then  one  of  them  would  lay  his 
great  head  against  the  window-pane  and  an  ominous  growl  was  heard. 

The  Lieutenant  and  the  Sergeant  took  council  together,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  if  their  enemies  showed  no  sign  of  beating  a  retreat, 
they  would  drill  a  few  loopholes  in  the  walls  of  the  house,  and  fire 
at  them.  But  it  was  decided  to  put  off  this  desperate  measure  for 
a  day  or  two,  as  it  was  desirable  to  avoid  giving  access  to  the  outer 
air,  the  inside  temperature  being  already  far  too  low.  The  walrus- 
oil  to  be  burnt  was  frozen  so  hard  that  it  had  to  be  broken  up  with 
hatchets.  *  </       ► 

The  day  passed  without  any  incident.  The  bears  went  and  came, 
prowling  round  the  house,  but  attempting  no  direct  attack.  Watch 
was  kept  all  night,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  seemed 
to  have  left  the  court — at  any  rate,  they  were  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

But  about  seven  o'clock  Marbre  went  up  to  the  loft  to  fetch 
some  provisions,  and  on  his  return  announced  that  the  bears  were 
walking  about  the  roof. 

Hobson,  the  Sergeant,  Mao-Nab,  and  two  or  three  soldiers  seized 
their  arms,  and  rushed  to  the  ladder  in  the  passage,  which  com* 
mwuciited  with  the  loft  by  a  trap-door.    The.  cold  was,  bow«Ter,  #q 
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Intense  in  the  loft  that  the  men  could  not  hold  tht  bArreU  of  thtif 
gans,  and  their  breath  froxe  aa  it  left  their  lipa  and  floatad  about 
them  iia  snow.  '' 

Mnrbre  was  right ;  the  bears  were  all  on  the  roof,  and  tha  ionnd 
of  their  feet  and  their  growls  mold  be  distiactlj  heard.  Their 
great  claws  caught  in  the  laths  of  the  roof  beneath  the  ice,  and  there 
was  some  danger  that  they  might  have  sufficient  strength  to  teaf 
aw  Ay  the  woodwork. 

The  Lieutenant  and  his  men,  becoming  giddy  and  faint  from  the 
intense  cold,  were  soon  obliged  to  go  down,  and  Hobson  announced 
the  state  of  affairs  in  as  hopeful  a  tone  as  he  could  assume. 

"  The  bears,"  he  said,  "  are  now  upon  the  roof.  We  oorselres 
have  nothing  to  fear,  as  they  can't  get  into  our  rooms  \  but  they 
may  force  an  entrance  to  the  loft,  and  devour  the  furs  stowed  away 
there.  Now  these  furs  belong  to  the  Company,  and  it  is  oar  duty  to 
preserve  them  from  injury.  I  ask  you  then,  my  friends,  to  aid  me 
in  removing  them  to  a  place  of  safety." 

All  eagerly  volunteered,  and  relieving  each  other  in  partiea  of 
two  or  three,  for  none  could  have  supported  the  intense  severity  of 
the  cold  for  long  at  a  time,  they  managed  to  carry  all  the  tors  into 
'>he  large  room  in  about  an  hour. 

Whilst  the  work  was  proceeding,  the  bears  continued  their  efforts 
to  get  in,  and  tried  to  lift  up  the  rafters  of  the  roof.  In  some 
places  the  laths  became  broken  by  their  weight,  and  poor  Mac-Nab 
was  in  despair  \  he  had  not  reckoned  upon  such  a  contingency  when 
he  constructed  the  roof,  and  expected  to  aee  it  give  way  every 
moment 

The  day  passed,  however,  without  any  change  in  the  situation. 
The  bears  did  not  get  in  ;  but  a  no  less  formidable  enemy,  the  cold, 
gradually  penetrated  into  every  room.  The  fires  in  the  stoves 
burnt  low  ;  the  fuel  in  reserve  was  almost  exhausted ;  and  before 
twelve  o'clock,  the  last  piece  of  wood  would  be  burnt,  and  the 
genial  warmth  of  the  stove  would  no  longer  cheer  the  unhappy  eolo- 
laiats. 

Death  would  then  await  them — death  in  its  moat  fearful  form, 
from  cold.  The  poor  creatures,  huddled  together  round  the  itove, 
felt  that  their  own  vital  heat  must  soon  become  ezhauated,  but 
not  a  word  of  complaint  passed  their  lipa.  The  women  bore  thdi 
suflTerings  with  the  greatest  heroism,  and  Mn  Ifae-Nab  pressed  her 
My  convulsively  to  her  ifle^ol4  breast     Some  of  the  soldiers 
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■lopt,  07  rather  wm  wrapped  In  %  heavy  Urpor,  which  «oold  noatM^ 
be  e  Jled  sleep. 

At  three  c  clock  in  the  morning,  Hohson  consulted  the  themio> 
mettf  hanging  in  the  large  rorxn,  about  ten  feet  from  the  atoTC 

It  maiknd  4**  Fahrenheit  below  zero. 

The  Lieutenant  pressed  hie  hand  to  his  forehead,  and  locked 
moumfuUv  at  his  ailsnt  companions  without  a  word.  His  half-con* 
densed  breath  shrouded  his  face  in  a  white  dcud,  and  he  was  staniL 
ing  rooted  to  the  spot  when  a  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder. 
He  started,  and  looked  round  to  see  Mrs  Barnett  beside  him. 

"  Something  must  be  done,  Lieutenant  Hobaon  1  **  exclaimed  tha 
energetic  woman  ',**r^b  cannot  die  liL^  this  without  an  e£fort  to  save 
ouroelves  1 " 

"Yes/*  replied  the  Lieutenant,  feeling  revived  by  the  moral 
courage  of  his  companion — "  yes,  something  m'.^st  be  done  ! "  and 
be  called  together  Long,  Mac-Nab,  and  Rae  the  blacksmith,  <:^  the 
bravest  men  in  his  party.  All,  together  with  Mrs  Barnett,  hastened 
to  the  window,  and  having  washed  the  panes  with  boiling  water, 
Wiey  consulted  the  thermometer  outside. 

**  Seveuty-two  degrees  ! "  cried  Hobaon.  "  My  friends,  two  courses 
only  are  open  to  us,  we  can  risk  oixr  lives  to  get  a  fresh  supply  of 
fuel,  or  we  can  bum  the  benches,  beds,  parti.tion  walls,  and  every- 
thing in  the  house  to  feed  our  stoves  for  a  few  days  longer.  A 
desperate  alternative,  for  the  cold  may  last  for  soma  time  yet ;  there 
k  no  sign  of  a  change  in  the  weather."  • 

"  Let  Uh  risk  our  lives  to  get  fuel  1 "  said  Sergeant  I»ong. 

All  ar,t-eed  that  it  would  be  the  best  course,  and  without  another 
word  each  one  set  to  ijrork  to  prepare  for  th:  emergency. 

The  following  were  the  presautions  takeu  to  save  the  li^fes  of 
thone  w  lio  were  about  to  rick  thc<ms«lvea  for  the  sake  of  the  general 
good  : — 

The  shed  in  which  the  wood  wa»  stored  was  about  fifty  stepe 
on  the  left,  bthinu  the  principal  noust^u  It  .^ras  decided  that  one  ol 
the  men  should  tr^  and  run  to  the  shed.  He  was  >  take  one  rope 
woand  round  his  body,  end  to  cn.rry  another  in  his  hand,  oitc  end 
ol  which  was  to  be  held  by  one  of  hia  comradea.  Once  at  the  ahed, 
he  w^a  to  load  une  of  thv.  slfdges  there  with  fuel,  and  tie  one  rope 
to  the  front,  and  the  other  tc  the  back  of  the  vehicle,  so  that  it 
occld  be  drajiged  backwards  aad  forwards  between  the  .^lonsa  and 
the  ahed  witi^ox^t  n  ucb  danger,    A  tug  Tiolently  shakvig  one  or  Mm 
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Other  cord  would  be  the  signal  that  the  iledge  wm  filled  with  fuel 
«t  the  shed,  or  unloaded  at  the  hoiuie.  ^ 

A  very  clever  plan,  certainly ;  but  two  things  irilght  defeat  Ik 
The  door  of  the  shed  might  be  bo  blocked  u^/  with  ice  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  open  it,  or  the  bears  might  come  down  from 
tlie  roof  and  prowl  about  the  court.     Two  risks  to  be  run  ! 

Long;  Mac-Nab,  and  Rae,  all  three  volunteered  for  the  perilous 
wrvice  ,  but  the  Sergeant  reminded  the  ether  two  that  they  were 
married,  and  insisted  upon  being  the  first  to  venture. 

Whsn  the  Lieutenant  expressed  a  wish  to  go  himself,  Mrs  Bamett 
•aid  earnestly,  *'Tou  are  our  chief;  yon  have  no  right  to  expose 
yourself.     Let  Sergeant  Long  go." 

Hobscn  could  not  but  realise  that  his  office  imposed  caution,  and 
being  called  upon  to  decide  which  of  his  compani(»a.s  should  go,  he 
chose  tlie  Sergeant.  Mrs  Bamett  pressed  the  brave  man's  hard 
with  ill-concealed  emotion  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  colon  ii^ts,  asleep  or 
stupefied,  knew  nothing  of  the  attempt  about  to  be  made  to  save 
their  lives. 

Two  long  ropes  were  got  ready.     The  Sergeant  wound  one  round 
his  body  above  the  warm  furs,  «7oitb  some  thousand  pounds  sterling 
in  which  ho  wast  encased,  and  tied  the  other  to  his  belt,  on  which  hr 
hung  a  tinder-box  and  a  loaded  revolver.     Jv.Bt  before  starting  h 
swallowed  down  half  a  glass  of  rum,  as  he  said,  ''  to  insure  a  good 
load  of  wood." 

Hobson,  Rae,  and  Mao-Nab  accompanied  the  brave  fellow  through 
the  kitch5«n,  where  the  fire  had  just  gou^  out^  and  into  the  passage. 
Rae  climbed  up  to  the  trap-door  of  the  loft,  and  peeping  through  it, 
made  sure  that  the  bears  were  stili  on  the  root  The  moment  for 
action  had  arnved. 

One  door  of  the  passage  was  open,  and  in  spite  of  the  thick  furs 
In  which  they  mere  wrapped,  all  felt  chilled  to  the  very  marrow  of 
their  bones ;  and  when  the  second  door  was  pushed  open,  they  re- 
9c)led  for  an  instant,  panting  for  breath,  whilst  the  moisture  held 
in  suspension  in  the  air  of  the  passagr)  covered  the  walls  and  thf 
floor  with  fine  snow. 

The  weather  outside  was  extremely  dry,  and  the  start  shone  with 
extraordinary  brilliancy.  Sergeant  Long  rushed  out  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  dragging  the  cord  behind  him,  one  end  of  which 
was  held  by  his  (M>mpanioi)s ;  the  outer  door  was  pushed  to,  end 
Hobeon,  Mac-Nab,  and  Rae  ^ent  back  to  the  passage  and  closed 
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the  second  door,  behind  which  they  waited.  If  Long  did  not 
return  in  a  few  minntes,  they  might  conclude  that  his  enterprise  had 
Bucceeded,  and  that,  safe  in  the  shed,  he  was  loading  the  first  train 
with  fuel  Ten  minutes  at  the  most  ought  to  suMce  for  this  opeiv 
tion,  if  he  had  been  able  to  get  the  door  open. 

When  the  Sergeant  was  fairly  oflf,  Hobson  and  Mao-N&b  walked 
ti^gether  towards  the  end  of  the  passage. 

Meanwhile  Rae  had  been  watching  the  bears  and  the  loft.  It  waa 
eo  dark  that  all  hoped  Long's  movements  T/ottld  escape  the  notioa  ui 
the  hungry  animals. 

Ten  minutes  elapsed,  and  the  three  watchers  went  back  to  the 
narrow  space  between  the  two  doors,  waiting  for  the  signal  to  be 
given  to  drag  in  the  sledge.  , 

Five  minutes  more.  The  cord  remained  motionless  in  their 
Aands !  Their  anxiety  can  be  imagined.  It  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
since  the  Sergeant  had  started,  plenty  of  time  for  all  he  had  to  do, 
and  he  had  given  no  signal 

Hobson  waited  a  few  minutes  longer,  and  then  tightening  his  hold 
of  the  end  of  the  rope,  he  made  a  sign  to  his  companions  to  pull  with 
him.  If  the  load  of  wood  were  not  quite  ready,  the  Sergeant  could 
easily  stop  it  from  being  dragged  away. 

The  rope  was  pulled  vigorDUsly.  A  heavy  object  seemed  to  slide 
along  the  snow.     In  a  few  moments  it  reached  the  outer  door. 

It  was  the  body  of  the  Se^-geant,  with  the  rope  round  his  waist 
Poor  Long  h  »d  ne"?'  »r\cl-  d  the  slied.  He  had  fallen  fainting  to 
the  ground,  and  after  twenty  minutes'  exposure  to  such  a  tempera- 
ture there  was  little  hope  that  he  would  revive. 

A  cry  of  grief  and  despair  burst  from  the  lips  of  Mac-Nab  and  KMi 
They  lifted  their  unhap[)y  comrade  from  the  ground,  and  carried 
him  into  the  passage  ;  but  as  the  Lieutenant  was  closing  the  outer 
door,  something  pushed  violently  agaiu&t  it^  and  a  horrible  grcwl  WM 
heard. 

"Help I"  cried  Hobson. 

Mac- Nab  and  Kae  rushed  to  their  ofil^cer's  assistance ,  hut  Mn 
Bamett  had  been  beforehand  with  them,  and  was  stru^^wlihg  with 
all  her  strength  to  help  liobson  to  close  the  door.  In  fiiin  ;  the 
monstrous  brute,  throwing  the  whole  weight  of  its  body  agaiust  It, 
would  force  its  way  into  the  passage  in  another  moment. 

Mn  Bamett,  whose  presence  of  mmd  did  not  forsake  her  now, 
nifled  one  of  ^N  pistols  in  the  Lieutenant  s  l:<elt,  and  waiting  quintly 
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Bntil  the  animal  shoved  its  head  between  the  door  and  the  wall, 
discharged  the  contents  into  its  open  mouth. 

The  bear  fell  backwards,  mortally  wounded  no  doubt,  and  th« 
door  was  shut  and  securely  faHtened. 

The  body  of  the  Sergeant  was  then  carried  into  the  large  room. 
But,  alaa  I  the  fire  was  dying  out.  How  was  it  possible  to  restor* 
he  Tital  heat  with  no  mean.s  of  obtaining  warmth  t 

**  I  wUl  go — ^I  will  go  and  fetch  some  wood  I "  cried  the  bladkamith 
Bm. 

**  Tea,  Bae,  we  will  go  together  I "  exclaimed  Mrs  Bamett,  whoee 
«MiTage  was  unabated. 

"  No,  my  friends,  no  ! "  cried  Hobson ;  "  you  would  fall  yictims 
to  the  cold,  or  the  bears,  or  both.  Let  us  burn  all  there  is  to  burn 
in  the  house,  and  leave  the  rest  to  God  ! " 

And  the  poor  half-frozen  settlers  rose  and  laid  about  them  with 
their  hatchets  like  madmen.  Benches,  tables,  and  partition  walls 
were  thrown  down,  broken  up,  crushed  to  pieces,  and  piled  up  in  the 
stove  of  the  large  room  and  kitchen  furnace.  Very  soon  good  fires 
were  burning,  on  which  a  few  drop^  of  walrus-oil  were  poured,  so 
that  the  temperature  of  t^3  roomti  quickly  rose  a  dozen  degrees. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  restore  the  Sergeant.  He  was  nibbed 
with  warm  rum,  and  gradually  the  circulation  of  his  blood  waa 
restored.  The  white  blotches  with  which  parts  of  hie  body  were 
covered  began  to  disappear ;  but  he  had  suffered  dreadfully,  and 
several  hours  elapsed  before  he  could  articulate  a  word.  He  waa  laid 
In  a  warm  bed,  and  Mrs  Bamett  and  Madge  watched  by  him  until 
the  next  morning.  .• 

Meanwhile  Hobson,  Mao-Nab,  and  Bae  consulted  how  best  to 
escape  from  their  terrible  situation.  It  was  impossible  to  shut  their 
•yes  to  the  fact  that  in  two  days  this  fresh  supply  of  fiiel  would  be 
«xhau8ted,  and  then,  if  the  cold  continued,  what  would  become  of 
them  all  7  The  new  moon  had  risen  forty-eight  hours  ago,  and  thetx« 
Was  i;o  sign  of  a  change  in  the  weather  1  The  north  wind  still 
•wept  the  face  of  the  country  with  its  icy  breath ;  the  barometer 
remained  at  **  fine  dry  weather ; "  and  there  was  not  a  vapour  to  be 
seen  above  the  endless  succession  of  ice-field*;.  There  waa  reason  to 
fear  that  the  intense  ould  would  last  a  lon^'  time  yet,  but  what  waa 
to  be  done  1  Would  it  do  to  try  once  \i\oxt  to  ge'  to  the  wood  shed, 
when  the  bears  had  been  roused  by  the  shut,  and  rendered  doubly 
dangeroiu  t    Would  it  be  possible  to  attack  these  dreadful  fxm^Uum 
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in  the  op«n  airt    No,  it  would  b«  madneas,  and  certain  death  fotf 

aU! 

Fortunately  the  temperature  of  the  rooms  had  now  become  more 
bearable,  and  in  the  morning  Mrs  Joliffe  served  up  a  breakfast  of 
hot  meat  and  tea.  Hot  grog  was  served  out,  and  the  brave  Ser- 
geant was  able  to  take  his  share.  The  heat  from  the  stoves  warmed 
the  bodies  and  reanimated  the  drooping  courage  of  the  poor  colonistc^ 
who  were  now  ready  to  attack  the  bears  at  a  word  from  Hobson 
But  the  Lieutenant,  thinking  the  forces  unequaUy  matched,  would 
not  risk  the  attempt ;  and  it  appeared  likely  that  the  day  would 
pass  without  any  incident  worthy  of  note,  when  at  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  a  great  noise  was  heard  on  the  top  of  the  house. 

"  There  they  are ! "  cried  two  or  three  soldierS;  hastily  arming 
themselves  with  hatchets  and  pistols. 

It  was  evident  that  the  bears  had  torn  away  one  of  the  rafters  of 
the  roof,  and  got  into  the  loft. 

"  Let  every  one  remain  where  he  ia  I "  cried  the  Lieutenant  "  Baa^ 
the  trap  1" 

The  blacksmith  rushed  into  the  passage,  scaled  the  ladder,  aa4 
shut  and  securely  fastened  the  ti^p-door. 

A  dreadful  noise  was  now  heard — growling,  stamping  of  feet,  and 
tearing  of  claws.  It  was  doubtful  whether  the  danger  of  the  anxious 
listeners  was  increased,  or  the  reverse.  Some  were  of  opinion  that  if 
all  the  bears  were  in  the  loft,  it  would  be  easier  to  attack  them. 
They  would  be  less  formidable  in  a  narrow  space,  and  there  would 
not  be  the  same  risk  of  suffocation  from  cold.  Of  course  a  confliel 
with  audi  fierce  creatures  must  still  be  very  perilous,  but  it  nd  longw 
appeared  so  desperate  as  before.  ^     , 

It  was  now  debated  whether  it  would  be  better  to  go  and  attaek 
the  besiegers,  or  to  remain  on  the  defensive.  Only  one  soldiei 
could  get  through  the  narrow  trap-door  at  a  time,  and  this  made 
Hobson  hesitiite,  and  finally  resolve  to  wait  The  Sergeant  and 
others,  whose  bravery  none  could  doubt,  agreed  that  he  was  in  the 
right,  and  it  might  be  possible  that  some  new  incident  would  occui 
to  modify  the  situation.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  the  bears  to 
break  through  the  beams  of  the  ceiling,  as  they  had  the  rafters  c4 
the  roof,  ao  that  there  waa  little  fear  that  they  would  get  on  to  tho 
ground-floor. 

TIm  d*7  paaaad  bj  in  anxioua  expectation,  and  at  night  no 
eoold  doq^  ioff  tht  vptonr  made  by  the  f  uriona  beaata. 
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*!%«  next  daj,  about  sine  o'clock,  a  fresh  complioadon  oomp«lled 
Hobsoiz  to  take  active  steps. 

He  knew  that  the  pipes  of  the  stove  and  kitchen  faraace  ran  all 
along  the  loft,  and  being  made  of  lime-bricks  but  imperfectly  cemented 
together,  they  could  not  resist  great  pressure  for  any  length  of  time. 
Now  some  of  the  bears  scratched  at  the  masonry,  whilst  others  leant 
against  the  pipes  for  the  sake  of  the  warmth  from  the  stove ;  so  that 
the  bricks  began  to  give  way,  and  soon  the  atoves  and  furnace  ceased 
to  draw. 

This  really  was  an  irreparable  misfortune,  which  would  have  dis- 
heartened less  en*irgetie  men.  But  things  were  not  yet  at  their  worst. 
Whilst  the  fire  became  lower  and  lower,  a  thick,  nauseous,  acrid 
•moke  filled  the  house ;  the  pipes  were  broken,  and  thu  amoke  soon 
became  so  thick  that  the  lamps  went  out.  Fobson  now  saw  that 
he  must  leave  the  house  if  he  wished  to  escape  suffocation,  but  to 
leave  the  house  would  be  to  perish  with  cold.  At  this  fresh  misfor- 
tune some  of  the  women  screamed ;  and  Hobson,  seizing  ti  hatchet, 
•houted  in  a  loud  voice — 

'*  To  the  bears  !  to  the  bears,  my  fritnds  i" 

It  was  the  forlorn-hope.  These  terrible  creatures  must  toe 
destroyed.  All  nished  into  the  passage  and  made  for  the  ladder, 
Hobson  leading  the  way.  The  trap-door  was  opened,  and  a  few 
•hots  were  fired  into  the  black  whirlpool  of  smoke.  Mingled  howls 
and  screams  were  heard,  and  blood  began  to  flow  on  both  sides ;  but 
the  fearful  conflict  was  waged  in  profound  darkness. 

In  the  midst  of  the  mlelee  a  terrible  rumbling  sound  suddenly 
drowned  the  tumult,  the  ground  became  violently  agitated,  and  the 
house  rocked  as  if  it  were  being  tern  up  from  its  foundations.  Tht 
beams  of  the  walls  separated,  and  inrough  the  openings  Hobson  and 
his  companions  saw  the  terrified  bears  rushing  away  into  the  dark* 
I,  VowUng  vith  rage  and  fri^hi  ' 
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CHAPTER  IHL 

IflVB  MONTHS  MORE, 

YIOLENT  earthquake  had  shaken  Cape  Bathnret  Soih 
convulsions  were  probably  frequent  in  this  volcanic  region, 
and  the  connection  between  them  and  eruptions  was  onot 
more  demonstrated.      -•"""-- 

Hobson  well  understood  the  significance  of  what  had  occurred, 
and  waited  in  anxious  suspense.  He  knew  that  the  earth  might 
open  and  swallow  up  the  little  colony ;  but  only  one  shock  was  felti 
and  that  was  ratlur  a  rebound  than  a  vertical  upheaval,  whieh  mad* 
the  house  lean  over  towards  the  lake,  and  burst  open  its  walls. 
Immediately  after  this  one  shock,  the  ground  agaili  became  firm  and 
motionless. 

The  house,  although  damaged,  was  still  habitable ;  the  breaches  in 
tibe  walls  were  quickly  repaired^  and  the  pipes  of  the  chimneys  were 
patched  together  again  somehow. 

Fortunately  the  wounds  the  soldiers  had  received  In  their  strngglt 
with  the  bears  were  slight,  and  merely  required  dressirg. 

Two  miserable  days  ensued,  during  which  the  woodwork  of  th« 
beds  and  the  planks  of  the  partition  walls  were  burnt,  and  the  most 
pressing  repairs  executed  by  Mac-Nab  and  his  men.  The  piles, 
well  driven  into  the  earth,  had  not  yielded  ;  but  it  was  evident  that 
the  earthquake  had  caused  a  sinking  of  the  level  of  the  coast  on 
which  the  fort  was^  built,  which  might  seriously  compromise  the 
safety  of  the  building  Hobson  was  most  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  alteration  of  elevation,  but  the  pitiless  cold  prevented 
him  .from  venturing  outside. 

But  at  last  there  were  symptoms  of  an  approaching  change  in  th« 
waather.  The  stars  shone  with  rather  less  brilliancy,  and  on  tht 
llth  Jaimary  the  barometer  fell  sliglitly ;  hazy  vapours  floated  in 
lbs  air,  tht  oondensation  of  which  would  raise  the  temperature  ;  and 
•n  the  1 2th  Jannniy  ths  wind  veered  to  Um  aoath-w«t,  and  loov 
lill  at  irregular  intenmk, 
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The  thermometer  outside  suddenly  rose  to  15*  aboye  Mro^  and 
k.  the  frozen  colonists  it  was  like  the  beginning  of  spring. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  same  morning  all  were  out  of  doorsw  Thej 
were  liJce  a  band  of  captives  unexpectedly  set  free.  They  were, 
howerer,  absolutely  forbidden  to  go  beyond  the  enceinte  of  the  for^ 
in  case  cf  awkward  meetings. 

The  sun  had  rot  yet  reappeared  above  the  horizon,  but  it 
approached  it  nearly  enough  to  produce  a  long  twilight,  during 
which  objects  could  be  distinctly  seen  to  a  distance  of  two  miles ; 
and  Hobson's  first  thought  was  to  ascertain  what  difference  the 
earthquake  had  produced  in  the  appearance  of  the  sorrouoJing 
districts. 

Certain  changes  had  been  effected.  The  crest  of  the  promontory 
of  Cape  Batburst  had  been  broken  off,  and  large  pieces  of  the  clid 
had  been  flung  upon  the  beach.  The  whole  mass  of  the  cape 
seemed  to  have  been  bent  towards  the  lake,  altering  the  elevation 
of  the  plateau  on  which  the  fort  was  built.  The  soil  on  the  west 
appeared  to  have  been  depressed,  whilst  that  on  the  east  had  been 
elevated.  One  of  the  results  of  this  change  of  level  would  unfor- 
tunately be,  that  when  the  thaw  set  in,  the  waters  of  the  lake  and 
of  Paulina  river,  in  obedience  to  the  law  requiring  liquids  to  main- 
tain their  level,  would  inundate  a  portion  of  the  western  coast. 
The  stream  would  probably  scoop  out  another  bed,  and  the  natural 
harbour  at  its  mouth  would  be  destroyed.  The  hills  on  the  eastern 
bank  seemed  to  be  considerably  depressed,  but  the  cliffs  on  the  west 
were  too  far  off  for  any  accurate  observations  to  be  made.  The 
important  alteration  produced  by  the  earthquake  may,  in  fact,  be 
nmmed  up  in  a  very  few  words  :  the  horizontal  character  of  the 
ground  was  replaced  by  a  slope  from  east  to  west. 

"  Well,  Lieutenant,''  said  Mrs  Barnett,  laughing,  **  you  were  good 
Haough  to  give  my  name  to  the  port  and  river,  and  now  there  will 
be  neither  Paulina  river  nor  Fort  Barnett  I  must  say  I  luve  been 
hardly  used." 

**  Well,  madam,"  replied  Hobson,  "  although  the  riTW  is  gone,  the 
lake  remains,  and  we  will  call  it  Lake  Barnett.  I  hope  that  it 
kt  least  will  remain  true  to  you." 

Mr  and  Mrs  Joliffe,  on  leaving  the  house,  had  hurried,  one  to  the 
doghouse,  the  other  to  the  reindeer-stable.  The  dogs  had  nol 
saffsred  much  from  their  long  confinement^  and  roahed  into  the 
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court  barking  with  delight     One  reindeer  h*d  died,  but  the  oth«i% 
thongh  thin,  appeared  to  be  in  good  health. 

"  Well,  madam,"  said  the  lieutenant,  *'  we  !»▼•  got  tbroogh  oaf 
troubles  better  than  we  eould  have  expected." 

'*  I  neyer  despaired,'*  replied  the  lady.  "  The  miseries  of  an 
A^rctic  winter  wonld  not  conquer  men  like  you  and  yon/  com* 
yvanions." 

''  To  own  the  truth,  madam,"  reph'ed  HoLson,  **  I  nerer  experi 
■need  such  intense  cold  before,  in  all  the  years  I  have  spent  in  thi 
north ;  and  if  it  had  lasted  many  days  longer  we  should  all  hars 
been  lost. 

"The  earthquake  carne  in  the  nick  of  time  then,  not  onlj  to 
drive  away  the  Dears,  but  also  to  modify  the  extremity  of  th9 
ooldt" 

"Perhaps  so,  madam.  All  natural  phenomena  influence  each 
other  to  a  certain  extent.  But  the  volcanic  structure  of  the  soil 
makes  me  rather  uneasy.  I  cannot  but  regret  the  close  vicinity  of 
this  active  volcano.  If  the  lava  from  it  cannot  reach  us,  the 
earthquakes  connected  with  it  can.  Just  look  at  our  house  now  1 " 
'  "  Oh,  all  that  can  be  put  right  when  the  fine  weather  comes,  and 
yon  will  make  it  all  the  stronger  for  the  painful  experience  you  have 
gained." 

"  Of  course  we  shall,  but  meanwhile  I  am  afraid  you  won't  find 
it  very  comfortable." 

'*  Are  you  speaking  to  me,  Lieutenant  t  to  an  old  traveller  like 
me  t  I  shall  imagine  myself  one  of  the  crew  of  a  small  vessel,  and 
now  that  it  does  not  pitch  and  toss,  I  shall  have  no  fear  of  being 
sea-sick."    - 

"  What  you  say  does  not  surpi*,6i  wie,"  replied  Hobson  ;  "  we  all 
know  your  grandeur  of  character,  your  moral  courage  and  imper* 
turbable  good  temper.  Ton  have  done  much  to  help  us  all  to  beat 
our  troubles,  and  I  thank  you  in  my  own  name  and  that  of  my 
men." 

"  Tou  flatter  me,  Lieutenant ;  yon  flatter  me." 

"  No,  no  ;  I  only  say  wluit  every  one  thinks.  But  may  I  aak  yo« 
one  question.  Tou  know  that  next  June,  Captain  Craventy  is  to 
send  us  a  convoy  with  provisions,  which  will  take  back  our  furs  to 
Fort  Reliance.  I  suppose  our  friend  Thomas  Black,  after  havini 
seen  his  eclipse,  will  return  with  ''U'*  Captain's  men.  Do  yon  mess 
to  aooompMiy  him  t "  '  '«)4f 
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"Do  70a  mean  to  send  me  backt"  tsked  the  Itdj  with  a 
mile. 

*'  0  madam  I  ''— 

"  Well,  my  snperior  oflBcer,**  replied  Mrs  Barnett,  extending  hei 
hand  to  the  Lieutenant,  "  I  shall  ask  yoa  to  allow  me  to  spend 
another  winter  at  Fort  Hope.  Next  year  one  of  the  Company! 
ihips  will  probably  anchor  off  Cape  Bathurst,  and  I  shall  return  ia 
It  Haying  come  overland,  I  should  like  to  go  back  by  Behring 
Btraii" 

The  Lieutenant  was  delighted  with  his  companion's  decision. 
The  two  had  become  sincerely  attached  to  each  other,  and  had 
many  tastes  and  qualities  in  common.  The  hour  of  separation 
oould  not  fail  to  be  painful  to  both  ;  and  who  could  tell  what  further 
trials  awaited  'the  coloniats,  in  which  their  combined  influence 
might  sustain  the  courage  of  the  rest  ? 

On  the  20th  January  the  sun  at  last  reappeared,  and  the  Polar 
night  was  at  an  end.  It  only  remained  above  the  horizon  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  was  greeted  with  joyous  hurrahs  by  the  settlers. 
From  this  date  the  days  gradually  increased  in  length. 

Throughout  the  month  of  February,  and  until  the  15th  March, 
there  were  abrupt  transitions  from  fine  to  bad  weather.  The  fin^ 
days  were  so  cold  that  the  hunters  could  not  go  out ;  and  in  the  bad 
weather  snowstorms  kept  them  in.  It  was  only  between  whiles 
that  any  outdoor  work  could  be  done ;  and  long  excursions  were 
out  of  the  question.  There  was  no  necessity  for  them,  however,  as 
the  traps  were  in  full  activity.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  winter, 
martens,  foxes,  ermines,  wolveriuea,  and  other  valuable  animaLi 
were  taken  In  large  numbers,  and  the  trappen  had  plenty  to  do. 

In  March  an  excursion  was  ventured  on  as  far  as  Walruses'  Bay 
and  it  was  noticed  that  the  earthquake  had  oonaiderably  altered  the 
form  of  the  cliffs,  which  were  much  depressed  ;  whUst  the  igneous 
hills  beyond,  with  their  summits  wrapped  in  mist,  seemed  to  look 
larger  and  more  threatening  than  ever. 

About  the  20th  March  the  hunters  sighted  the  first  swana  migrat 
ing  from  the  south,  and  uttering  shrill  cries  as  they  flew.  A  few 
■now  buntings  and  winter  hawks  were  also  seen.  But  the  ground 
was  still  covered  with  thick  layers  of  frosen  snow,  and  the  sua 
was  powerless  to  melt  the  hard  surface  of  the  lake  and  sea. 

The  breakiug  ^p  of  the  frost  did  not  commence  until  early  io 
April     The  loe  borst  with  a  noise  like  the  discharge  of  artillery. 
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Bndden  chftnges  took  place  In  the  appearance  of  the  icebergs  \ 
broken  by  colliiions,  nndennined  by  the  action  of  the  water  once 
more  set  free,  huge  maaees  rolled  over  with  an  awful  crash,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  diaplacement  of  their  centre  of  gravity,  causing 
fractures  and  fissures  in  the  ice-fields  which  greatly  accelerated  their 
breaking  up. 

At  this  time  the  mean  temperature  was  32*  above  sero,  so 
that  the  upper  layer  of  ice  on  the  beach  rapidly  dissolved,  whil&t 
the  chain  of  icebergs,  drifted  along  by  the  currents  of  the  Polai 
Sea,  gradually  drew  back  and  became  lost  in  the  fogs  on  the 
horizon.  On  the  15th  April  the  sea  was  open,  and  a  vessel  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean  coming  through  Bebring  Strait,  could  certainly 
have  skirted  along  the  American  coast,  and  have  anchored  off  Cape 
Bathurst 

Whilst  the  ice  was  disappearing  from  the  ocean.  Lake  Bametl 
was  also  laying  aside  its  slippery  armour,  much  to  the  delight 
of  the  thousands  of  ducks  and  other  water-fowl  which  began  to 
teem  upon  its  banks.  As  Hobson  had  foreseen,  1  vever,  the  level 
of  the  lake  was  affected  by  the  slope  of  the  soil,  'mat  part  of  the 
beach  which  stretched  away  from  the  enceinte  of  the  fort,  and 
was  bounded  on  the  east  by  wooded  hills,  had  increased  considerably 
in  extent ;  and  Hobson  estimated  that  the  waters  of  the  lake  had 
receded  five  hundred  paces  on  the  eastern  bank.  As  a  natural  con- 
sequence, the  water  on  the  western  side  had  risen,  and  if  not  held 
back  by  some  natural  barrier,  would  inundate  the  country. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  fortunate  that  the  slope  was  from  east  tc 
west ;  for  had  it  been  from  west  to  east,  the  factory  must  have  been 
submerged. 

The  little  rirer  dried  up  as  soon  as  the  thaw  set  free  its  waters, 
It  might  almost  be  said  to  have  run  back  to  its  source,  so  abrup 
was  the  slope  of  its  bed  from  north  to  south. 

"We  have  now  to  erase  a  river  from  the  map  of  the  Arctic 
regions,"  observed  Hobson  to  his  Sergeant.  **  It  would  have  been 
embarrassing  if  we  had  been  dependent  on  the  truant  for  drinkable 
wAter.  Fortunately  we  have  still  Lake  Bamett,  and  I  don't  suppose 
onr  thirsty  men  will  drain  it  quite  dry." 

"Yes,  weVe  got  the  lake,"  replied  the  Sergeant;  "b'^t  do  yon 
Ibink  its  waters  have  remained  sweet)" 

Hobson  started  and  looked  at  his  subordinate  with  knitted  brows. 
It  had  not  ocennrsd  to  him  that  a  fissure  in  the  gronn<^  might  ham 
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•ftebllBhed  •  eommnnioation  between  the  lake  and  the  eea  t  Should 
It  be  80,  rain  mast  ensue,  and  the  fiMtory  would  ineTitably  haTe  to 
be  abandoned  after  all. 

The  lieutenant  and  Hobeon  rushed  to  the  lake  aod  found  their 
fean  groundless.     Its  waters  were  still  sweet. 

Earlj  in  May  the  snow  had  disappeared  in  sereral  places,  and  a 
•canty  vegetation  clothed  the  soil.  Tiny  mosses  and  slender  grasset 
timidly  pnshed  np  their  stems  abore  the  ground,  and  the  sorrel  and 
eochlearia  seeds  which  Mrs  Jolifife  had  planted  began  te  sprouts 
The  carpet  of  snow  had  protected  them  through  the  bitter  winter ; 
but  they  had  still  to  be  saved  from  the  beaks  of  birds  and  the 
teeth  of  rodents.  This  awluous  and  important  task  was  confided  to 
the  worthy  Corporal,  who  acquitted  himself  of  it  with  the  seal  and 
devotion  of  a  scarecrow  in  a  kitchen-garden. 

The  long  days  had  now  returned,  and  hunting  was  resumed. 

Hobsun  was  auxious  to  have  a  good  stock  of  furs  for  the  agents 
from  Fort  Reliance  to  take  charge  of  when  they  arrived,  as  they 
would  do  in  a  few  weeks.  Marbre,  Sabine,  and  the  others,  therefore, 
commenced  the  campaign.  Their  excursions  were  neither  long  nor 
fatiguing  :  they  never  went  further  than  two  miles  from  Cape 
Bathurst,  for  they  had  never  before  been  in  a  district  so  well 
stocked  with  game ;  and  they  were  both  surprised  and  delighted. 
Martens,  reindeer,  hares,  caribous,  foxes,  and  ermines  passed  close 
to  their  guna 

Out)  thing,  however,  excited  some  regret  in  the  minds  of  the 
colonists,  not  a  trace  was  to  be  seen  of  their  old  enemies  the  bears ; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  taken  all  their  relations  with  them. 
Perhaps  the  earthquake  had  frightened  them  away,  for  they  have  a 
very  delicate  nervous  organisation,  if  such  an  expression  can  be 
applied  to  a  mere  quadruped.  It  was  a  pity  they  were  gone,  for 
?engeance«could  not  be  wreaked  upon  them.    • 

The  month  of  May  was  very  wet.  Rain  and  snow  succeeded  each 
other.  The  mean  temperature  was  only  41*  above  zero.  Fogs 
were  of  freqaent  occurrence,  and  so  thick  that  it  would  often  have 
been  imprudent  to  go  any  distance  from  the  fort.  Petersen  and 
Kellet  once  caused  their  companions  grav  anxiety  by  disappearing 
for  forty-eight  hours.  They  had  lost  their  way,  and  turned  to  the 
south  when  they  thought  they  were  near  to  Walruses'  Bay.  They 
came  back  exhausted  and  half  dead  with  hunger. 

JviM  earn*  al  laat,  and  with  it  real^  fioa  wim  WMtluv.    Tht 
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eolonists  were  able  to  leave  off  their  winter  clothing.  They  worked 
sealously  at  repairing  the  house,  the  foundations  of  which  had  to 
be  propped  up ;  and  Hobson  also  ordered  the  construction  of  a  large 
magaxine  at  the  southern  comer  of  the  court  The  quantity  of 
game  justified  the  expenditure  of  time  and  labour  involyed :  th« 
number  of  furs  collected  was  already  considerable,  and  it  wm 
necessary  to  have  some  place  set  aside  in  which  to  keep  them. 

The  Lieutenant  now  expected  every  day  the  arrival  of  the 
detachment  to  be  sent  by  Captain  Craventy.  A  good  many  things 
wore  still  required  for  the  new  settlement.  The  stores  were  getting 
low;  and  if  the  party  bad  left  the  fort  in  the  beginting  of  May,  they 
ought  to  reach  Cape  Bathnrtit  towards  the  middle  c€  June.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  Captain  and  his  Lieutenant  had  fixed  upon 
the  cape  as  the  spot  of  rendetvous,  and  Hobsoa  hiCVlag  constructed 
his  fort  on  it,  there  was  no  feoi'  of  the  roiafcrcement^  (ailing  to  find 
him. 

From  the  45th  June  the  districts  sanronndin^  tK«  cape  wen 
earefully  watched.  The  British  flag  waved  ftom  the  8V\>mit  of  the 
cliff,  and  could  be  seen  at  a  considerable  distance.  It  w»4  probable 
that  the  convoy  would  follow  the  Lieutenant's  example^  Mid  skirt 
along  the  coast  from  Coronation  Qulf.  If  not  exactly  th»  shortest, 
it  was  the  surest  route,  at  a  time  when,  the  sea  being  frer  from  ice, 
the  coast-line  could  be  easily  followed. 

When  the  month  of  June  passed  without  the  arrival  of  the 
expected  party,  Hobson  began  to  feel  rather  uneasy,  espevUlly  as 
the  country  again  became  wrapped  in  fogs.  He  began  to  fef»  that 
the  agents  might  lose  their  way,  and  often  talked  the  mattes  ^^n 
with  Mrs  Barnctt,  Mac-Nab,  and  Rae. 

Thomas  Black  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  nneoshiess,  for  )>« 
was  anxious  to  return  with  the  party  from  Fort  Reliance  as  soon  as 
he  had  seen  his  eclipse  ;  and  should  anything  keep  them  back  from 
coming,  he  would  have  to  resign  himself  to  another  wiuter,  ■ 
prospect  which  did  not  please  him  at  all ;  and  in  reply  to  his  eagef 
questions,  Hobson  could  say  little  to  reassure  him. 

The  4th  July  dawned.  No  news !  Some  men  sent  to  the  south- 
east to  reconnoitre,  returned,  bringing  no  tidings. 

Either  the  agents  had  never  started,  or  they  had  lost  their  way. 
T\a»  latter  hypothesis  was  unfortunately  the  more  probable. 
Hobson  knew  Captain  Craventy,  and  felt  confident  that  he  had 
off  the  coavoj  at  the  time  named. 
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Hia  IncreMlng  anxiety  wiU  therefore  be  readily  anderatood.  The 
Ine  Maaon  was  rapidly  passing  away.  Anotb«r  two  montha  and 
the  Arctic  winter,  with  its  bitter  winda,  its  whirlpooU  of  snow,  and 
Ita  long  nighta,  woald  again  set  in. 

Hobson,  as  we  well  know,  was  not  a  man  to  yield  to  misfortune 
without  a  struggle.  Somethibg  must  be  done,  and  with  the  ready 
•oncurrence  of  the  astronomer  the  following  plan  was  decided  on. 

It  was  now  the  0th  July.  In  another  fortnight — July  18th — the 
•olar  eclipse  was  to  take  place,  and  after  that  Thomas  Black  would 
be  free  to  leave  Fort  Hope.  It  was  therefore  agreed  that  if  by  that 
time  the  agents  had  not  arrived,  a  convoy  of  a  few  men  and  four  or 
five  sledges  should  leave  the  factory,  and  make  for  the  Great  Slave 
Lake,  taking  with  them  some  of  the  most  valuable  furs ;  and  if  no 
accident  befell  them,  they  might  hope  to  arrive  it  Fort  Beli- 
ance  in  six  weeks  at  the  latest — that  is  to  say,  towards  the  end 
of  August 

This  matter  settled,  Thomas  Black  shrank  back  into  his  shell,  and 
became  once  more  the  man  of  one  idea,  awaiting  the  moment  wImq 
lb*  moon,  paaaing  between  the  orb  of  day  and  "  himaaUf" 
IdAaUj  eclipaa  th«  diac  of  the  aoa. 
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^HE  mists  did  not  disperse.  The  san  shone  feebly  thrcmgfei 
tL'ck  cartiiins  of  fog,  and  the  astrouomer  began  to  have  a 
great  dre^is^l  lest  the  eclipse  should  not  be  visible  after  iiiL 
Soiiietimes  the  fog  was  so  dense  that  the  sunimit  of  the  cape  could 
lot  be  seen  from  tHe  court  of  the  fort, 

Hobson  got  more  and  nore  nneasy.  He  had  no  longer  anj  doubt 
that  the  convoy  hud  gone  astray  in  the  strange  land;  mo'^reorer, 
▼ague  apprehensions  and  sad  fore'tK)ding«  increased  his  depression. 
He  o>)uld  not  look  into  the  fiiture  with  any  conddence — why,  he 
would  have  found  it  impossible  to  explain.  Everything  apparently 
combined  to  reassure  him.  In  spite  of  the  great  rigour  of  the  winteiv 
his  little  colony  was  in  excellent  health.  No  quarrels  had  arisen 
amongst  the  colonists,  and  their  zeal  and  enthusiasm  was  still 
una'  xL  The  surroun.^ing  distncts  were  well  stocked  with  game, 
tbe  jfiarvest  of  furs  had  si^rpassed  his  expectations,  and  the  Company 
might  well  be  eatisfied  with  the  result  of  the  enterprise.  Even  if  no 
fresh  supply  of  provisions  arrived,  tbe  resources  of  the  country  weni 
such  tl  at  the  orospect  of  a  second  winter  used  awake  no  misgivingc 
Why,  then,  v.  ^  JTaeutenant  Hoboon  losing  hope  and  confidence  t 

He  «nd  Vlrs  Barnott  had  many  a  talx  on  the  subject ;  and  tht 
latter  did  al!  she  cu*!ld  to  rdse  the  drooping  spirits  of  th«i  command- 
ing officer,  urging  upon  him  sU  the  considerations  enumerated  above  ; 
and  one  day  walking  with  him  along  the  beach,  she  pleaded  th« 
cause  of  Cape  Bathurst  and  tbe  factory,  built  at  the  cost  of  so  muck 
iufTering^  with  moi«  than  usual  eloquence. 

"  Yea,  yes,  madam,  you  are  right,"  replied  Hobson ;  "  but  w« 
can't  help  our  presentiments.  I  am  no  visionary.  Twenty  times  in 
my  soldier's  life  I  have  been  in  critictU  oircumstani^es,  and  hare  never 
lost  presenca  of  mind  for  one  instant ;  and  now  for  tbe  first  time  in 
ny  Jlf •  I  am  uneasy  About  the  future.     If  I  had  to  £ac«  a  positive 
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danger,  I  should  have  no  fear ;  but  a  vague  onoertain  peril  of  whidi 
I  hare  only  a  presentiment " 

"  Wliat  danger  do  you  mean  f  '*  inquired  Mrs  Bani^;  "«  dangei- 
from  mer,  from  animals,  or  the  ele  nentst" 

"  Of  animals  I  have  no  dread  whatever,  madam ;  it  Is  lot  them 
to  tremble  before  the  hunters  of  Cape  Buthurst,  nor  do  I  fear  men ; 
tli.>ise  diistricts  are  frequented  by  none  but  Eaquimaoz,  and  the 
Lidians  seldom  venture  so  far  north." 

"  Besides,  Lieutenant,"  said  Mrs  Barcett,  **  the  CanadianBi  whoee 
•nriral  you  so  much  feared  in  the  fine  season,  liave  never  appeared." 

**  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  madam." 

**  What  i  you  regret  tl)e  abeeuce  of  the  dvala  who  are  eo  OTidently 
hostile  to  your  Company  ?  " 

''  Madam,  I  am  both  glad  and  sorry  that  they  have  not  come ; 
that  will  of  course  puzzle  you.  But  observe  that  the  expected  con- 
Toy  from  Fort  Reliance  has  not  arrived.  It  ie  the  &ame  with  the 
agents  of  the  St  Louis  Fur  Company  \  they  might  have  come,  and 
they  have  not  done  so.  Not  a  single  Esquimaux  has  visited  this  part 
of  the  coast  during  the  summer  either  " 

"Anc  wlmt  do  you  conclude  from  all  this!"  inquired  Mrs 
Baruett 

"  I  conoid  ie  that  it  is  not  so  eaty  to  get  to  Cape  Bathunt  or  to 
Fort  Hope  t.\  we  could  wish."  ""  * 

The  lady  looked  into  the  Lieutenant's  anxious  face,  stmck  with 
thft  melancholy  and  significant  intonation  of  the  word  mty. 

"  Lieutenant  Hobson,"  she  said  eamastly,  "  If  you  fear  neither 
»er.  nor  aninmk,  I  must  conclude  that  your  anxiety  has  reference 
to  the  elements." 

"  Madam,"  he  replied,  *'  I  do  not  know  if  my  spirit  be  broket^ 
er  if  my  presentiments  blind  me,  but  there  seems  to  me  to  be 
something  uncanny  about  this  district  If  1  had  Vnown  it  better  I 
should  not  have  settled  down  in  it.  I  have  ready  called  your 
attention  to  certain  peculiarities,  which  to  me  appear  inexplicable  ; 
the  total  absence  of  stones  everywhere,  and  the  cleur>cut  line  of  the 
coast.  I  can't  make  out  about  the  primitive  formation  of  this  end 
ef  the  continent.  I  know  that  the  vicinity  of  a  volcano  may 
eause  some  phenomena ;  but  yon  remember  what  I  said  to  you  cmi 
the  subject  of  the  tides  t  *' 

"Oh  yes,  perfectly." 

*'  Whers  the  sea  ought,  accordii  g  to  tlie  obeervatiiooa  of  ezplotcn 
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in  these  Utitudas,  to  hftT«  risen  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  it  has  scaraeljr 
ruen  one !  ** 

"  Tee  -y  but.  that  yon  aoconnted  for  by  the  irregnlar  distribation  ol 
Und  and  the  narrowness  of  the  straits." 

"  I  tried  to  account  for  it,  that  is  all,**  replied  Hobson ;  "  bat  the 
d^y  before  yesterday  I  noticed  a  still  mort)  extraordinary  pheno< 
menon,  which  I  cannot  even  try  to  explain,  and  I  doubt  if  the  greattvat 
%avGMU  could  do  so  either.^ 

Mrs  hamett  looked  inquiringly  at  Hobsoa. 

"  What  has  happened  ? "  she  exclaimed. 

"  Well,  the  day  before  yesterday,  madam,  when  t2ie  mfsttk  wm 
full,  and  according  to  the  almanac  the  tide  ought  to  have  been 
very  high,  the  sea  did  not  even  rise  one  foot,  as  it  did  before — it  did 
not  rise  at  all,*' 

"  Perhaps  you  may  be  mistaken,"  observed  Mrs  Bamett. 

"  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes.  The  day 
before  yesterday,  July  4th,  there  was  positively  no  tide  on  the  coast 
of  Cape  Bathurst" 

**  And  what  do  yon  eonclnde  from  that  t  '*  inquired  Mrs 
Bamett 

"I  conclude,  madam,*'  replied  the  Lieutenant,  "either  that  the 
laws  of  nature  are  changed,  or  that  tiiis  dLstrict  is  verj*  peculiarly 
situated ...  or  rather  ...  I  conclude  nothing  ...  I  explain  nothing 
...  I  am  puxsled  ...  I  do  uot^  understand  it ;  and  therefore  .  .  • 
therefore  I  am  anxious.** 

Mrs  Burnett  asked  no  more  questions.  Evidently  the  total 
absence  of  tides  was  as  unnatural  and  inexplicable  as  would  be 
the  absence  of  the  snn  from  the  meridian  at  noon.  Unless  the 
earthquake  had  so  modified  the  conformation  of  the  coast  of  tiie 
Arctic  regions  as  to  accoutu  for  it — but  no,  such  an  idea  could 
not  be  entertained  by  any  one  accustomed  to  note  terrestrial  phona 
mena. 

As  for  supposing  that  the  Lieutenant  could  be  mistaken  in  his 
observations,  that  was  impossible  ;  and  that  very  day  he  and  Mrs 
Bamett,  by  means  of  beach-marks  made  on  the  beitcb,  c«scertaiued 
beyond  all  doubt  that  whereas  a  year  before  the  sea  ruse  a  foot,  there 
was  now  no  tide  whatever. 

The  matter  was  kept  a  profound  secret,  as  Hobson  was  nnwilling 
to  render  his  companions  anxious.  But  )  e  might  of^en  be  seen 
■tanding  motionlees  and  silent  upon  the  summit  of  the  cape,  gaaing 
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■cross  the  sea,  which  was  now  opeii|  and  stretch  jd  away  at  fiur  «■ 
the  eye  could  reach.  . 

During  the  month  of  July  hunting  the  furred  uiumals  was  dia* 
continued,  as  the  martens,  foxen,  and  others  had  already  lost  their 
winter  beauty.  No  game  was  brought  down  but  that  required  for 
food,  such  as  caribous,  Polar  hares,  &;c.,  which,  strange  to  say, 
Instead  of  being  scared  away  by  the  guns,  continued  to  multiply 
«ear  the  fort.  Mrs  Barnett  did  not  fail  to  note  this  pecuiiar,  and, 
•■  the  event  proved,  significant  fact. 

No  change  had  taken  place  in  the  sitnation  on  the  16th  July. 
No  news  from  Fort  Reliance.  The  expected  convoy  did  not  arrive, 
and  Hobson  resolved  to  execute  hU  project  of  sending  to  Captain 
Craventy,  as  Captain  Craventy  did  not  come  to  him. 

Of  course  none  but  Sergeant  Long  could  be  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  little  troop,  although  the  faithful  fellow  would 
rather  not  have  been  separated  from  his  Lieutenant  A  considerable 
time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  he  could  get  back  to  Fort  Hope. 
He  would  have  to  pass  the  winter  at  Furt  Reliance,  and  return  the 
;:^xt  summer.  Eight  months  at  least  I  It  is  true  either  Mac-Nab 
w  Rae  could  have  ta^en  the  Sergeant's  place  ;  but  then  they  were 
married,  and  the  one  being  a  master  carpenter,  and  the  other  the 
only  blacksmith,  the  colonists  could  not  well  have  disperised  with 
their  services. 

Such  were  the  grounds  on  which  the  Lieutenant  chose  Long,  and 
the  Sergeant  submitted  with  military  obedience.  The  four  soldiers 
elected  to  accompany  him  were  Belcher,  Pond,  Petersen,  and  Kellet, 
who  declared  their  readiness  to  start 

Four  sledges  and  their  teams  of  dogs  were  told  off  for  the  service 
They  were  to  take  a  good  stock  of  provisions,  and  the  most  valuable 
of  the  furs.  Foxes,  ermines,  martens,  swans,  lynxes,  musk  r&ts, 
gluttons,  kc,  all  contributed  to  the  precious  convoy.  The  start 
was  hxed  for  the  morning  of  the  19th  July,  the  day  after  the 
•elipse.  Of  course  Thomas  Black  was  to  accompany  the  Sergeant, 
and  one  sledge  was  to  convoy  his  precious  person  and  instruments. 

The  worthy  tavant  endured  agoiiios  of  suspense  in  the  few  days 
preceding  the  pheaomenon  which  he  awaited  with  so  much  im- 
patience, lie  might  well  be  anxiovis;  for  one  day  it  was  fine  and 
another  wet,  now  umtm  obscored  the  nm,  or  thick  fogs  hid  it 
all  together  ;  and  the  wind  ve«red  to  every  point  of  the  horixou  with 
provoking  ftekliue^R  and   uncertainty.     Wual  II  during  the   few 
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momentB  of  the  eclipse  the  qaeen  of  the  night  and  the  great  otb 
of  day  should  be  wrapped  in  an  opaque  cloud  at  the  critical  moment^ 
■o  that  he,  the  astronomer,  Thomas  Black,  come  so  far  to  watch  the 
phenomenon,  should  be  nnable  to  see  the  luminous  corona  or  tht 
red  prominences !  How  terrible  would  be  the  disappointment  i  How 
many  dangers,  how  much  suffering,  how  much  fatigue,  woiUd  havt 
been  gone  through  in  vain  I 

''  To  have  come  so  far  to  see  the  moon,  and  not  to  lee  Itt  *  hi 
eried  in  a  comically  piteous  tone. 

No,  he  could  not  face  the  thought,  and  early  of  an  erenicg  ha 
woold  climb  to  the  sumxnit  of  the  cape  and  gaze  into  the  heavens. 
The  fair  Phcebe  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  ;  for  it  being  three  days 
before  new  moon,  she  was  accompanying  the  sun  in  his  daily  course, 
and  her  light  was  quenched  in  his  beams. 

Many  a  time  did  Thomas  Black  relieve  his  over-burdened  heart 
by  pouring  out  his  troubles  to  Mrs  Bamett.  The  good  lady  felt 
sincerely  sorry  for  him,  and  one  day,  anxious  to  reassure  him,  she 
told  him  that  the  barometer  showed  a  certain  tendency  to  rise,  and 
reminded  him  that  they  were  It  the  fine  season. 

"  The  fine  season  ! "  cried  the  poor  astronomer,  shrugging  his 
shoulders.  "  Who  can  speak  of  a  fine  season  in  such  a  country  at 
this?" 

"  Well,  but,  Mr  Black,'*  said  Mrs  Bamett,  "  suppose,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  you  miss  this  eclipse  by  any  unlucky  chance,  I 
suppose  there  will  be  another  some  day.  The  eclipse  of  July  18th 
will  not  be  the  last  of  this  century." 

"  No,  madam,  no,"  returned  Black  ;  "  there  will  be  five  more  total 
eclipses  of  the  sun  before  1900.  One  on  the  Slst  December  1861, 
which  will  be  total  for  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Bahara  Desert  j  a  second  on  the  22d  December  1870,  total  for  ths 
Azores,  the  south  of  Spain,  Algeria,  Sicily,  and  Turkey;  n  third  on  tbi 
19th  August.  1887,  total  for  the  north-east  of  Oermanv,  the  south  of 
Russia,  and  Central  Asia ;  a  fourth  on  the  Otii  Auf^nist  1890,  visible  in 
Greenland,  Lapland,  and  Siberia  ;  and  lastly,  a  fifth  on  the  28th  May 
1900,  which  idll  be  total  for  the  United  States,  Spain,  Algeria,  and 
Egypt." 

"Well,  Mr  Black,"  resumed  Mrs  Bamett,  "if  yon  lose  the 
eclipse  of  the  18th  July  18C0,  you  can  console  yourself  bj  looking 
forward  to  that  of  the  31st  December  1861.  It  will  only  be  seveii- 
tMB  monthal" 
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**  I  can  console  myself,  madam  ,*^  said  the  astronomer  gravely,  **  hj 
looking  forward  to  that  of  1896.  I  shall  hare  to  wait  not  seToii- 
teen  months,  bat   thirty -six  years  I " 

••May  I  ask  why?" 

**  Because  of  all  the  eclipses,  it  alone — that  of  9th  Angnst  1896— 
will  be  total  for  places  in  high  latitudes,  such  as  Lapland,  Siberia^ 
9r  Greenland."        '' 

"  But  what  is  the  special  Interest  of  an  obsenration  taken  in  'J;«m 
elevated  latitudes? " 

**  What  special  interest  t  **  cried  Thomas  Black ;  **  why,  a  scientific 
interest  of  the  highest  importance.  Eclipses  hare  very  rarely  been 
watched  near  the  Polo,  where  the  sun,  being  very  little  above  the 
horizon,  is  apparently  consit'embly  increased  in  sixe.  The  disc  of 
the  moon  which  is  to  intervene  between  us  and  the  sun  is  subject 
to  a  similar  apparent  extension,  and  therefore  it  may  be  that  the 
red  prominences  and  the  luminous  corona  can  be  more  thoroughly 
examined.  This,  madam,  is  why  I  have  travelled  all  this  distance  to 
watch  the  eclipse  above  tne  seventieth  parallel.  A  similar  opportunity 
will  not  occur  until  1896,  and  who  cau  tell  if  I  shall  be  alive  thon  t " 

To  this  burst  of  enthusiasm  there  was  no  reply  to  be  made  ;  and 
the  astronomer's  anxiety  and  depression  increased,  ^or  th«  inconstant 
weather  seemed  more  and  more  disposed  to  play  him  some  ill-natured 
trick. 

It  was  very  fine  on  the  ICth  July,  but  the  next  Jay  it  was  cloudy 
and  misty,  and  Thomas  Black  became  really  ill.  The  feverish  state 
he  had  been  in  for  so  long  seemed  likely  to  result  in  a  serious 
illness.  Mrs  Bamett  and  Hobson  tried  in  vain  to  soothe  him,  and 
Sergeant  Long  and  the  others  could  not  understand  how  it  was 
possible  to  be  so  unhappy  for  '*  love  of  the  moon." 

At  last  the  great  day — the  18th  July — dawned.  Aooording  to 
the  calculations  of  astronomers,  the  total  eclipse  was  to  last  four 
minutes  thirty-seven  seconds — that  is  to  say,  from  forty -three 
minutes  fifteen  seconds  past  eleven  to  forty-seven  minutes  fifty" 
seven  seconds  past  eleven  A.M. 

"  What  do  I  ask  ?  what  do  I  ask  1 "  moaned  the  astronomer,  wir- 
ing his  hair.  "  Only  one  little  corner  of  the  sky  free  from  clouds  I 
only  the  small  space  in  which  the  eclipse  is  to  take  place  1  And 
for  how  long  t  For  four  short  miuuteH !  After  that,  let  it  snow, 
let  it  thunder,  lut  the  elements  break  I(X)He  in  fury,  I  ihotild  csre  no 
for  it  iJl  thM  ft  tnaU  for  a  chronometer  I" 
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It  ia  not  to  be  denied  that  Thomas  Black  had  lom*  groiindi 
for  his  fears.  It  really  seemed  likely  that  observations  would 
be  impossible.  At  daybreak  the  horizon  was  shrouded  in  mists. 
Heavy  clouds  were  coming  up  from  the  south,  and  covering  the 
very  portion  of  the  sky  iu  which  the  eclipse  was  to  take  plaoe. 
But  doubtless  the  patron  saint  of  aAtronomers  had  pity  on  poor 
fibckf  for  towards  eight  o'clock  a  slight  wind  arose  and  swept  th 
mlits  and  clouds  from  the  sky,  leaving  it  bright  and  clear ! 

A  cry  of  gratitude  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  astronomer,  and 
his  heart  beat  high  with  newly -awakened  hope.  The  sun  shone 
brightly,  and  the  moon,  so  soon  to  darken  it,  was  as  yet  invisible 
in  its  glorious  beams. 

Thomas  Black's  instruments  were  already  carefully  placed  on  the 
promontory,  and  having  pointed  them  towards  the  southern  horizon, 
he  awaited  the  event  with  calmness  restored,  and  the  coolness 
neccsaary  for  taking  his  observation.  What  was  there  left  to  fear  t 
Nothing,  uniesH  it  was  that  the  sky  might  fall  upon  his  head  !  At 
iiino  o'clock  there  was  not  a  cloud,  not  a  vapour  left  upon  the  sky 
froD)  the  zenith  to  the  horizon.  Never  were  circumstances  more 
favC'Urable  to  an  astronomical  observation. 

The  whole  party  were  anxious  to  take  part  in  the  observation, 
and  all  gathered  round  the  astronomer  on  Ca[)e  Bathurst.     Qrada 
ally  the  sun  rose  above  the  horizon,  describing  an  extended  are 
above  the  vast  plain  stretching  away  to  the  south.     No  one  spoke, 
but  awaited  the  eclipsb  in  solemn  silence. 

Towards  half-past  nine  the  eclipse  commenced.  The  disc  of  the 
moon  seemed  to  graze  that  of  the  sun.  But  the  moon's  shadow  wm 
not  to  fall  completely  on  the  earth,  hiding  the  sun,  until  between  forty- 
three  minutes  past  eleven  and  forty-seven  minutes  fifty-seven  seconds 
past  eleven.  That  was  the  time  fixed  in  the  almanacs,  and  every  ont 
knows  that  no  error  can  creep  into  them,  established,  verified,  Wti 
controlled  as  they  are  by  the  scientific  men  of  all  the  observatories 
La  the  world. 

The  astronomer  had  brought  a  good  many  glasses  with  him,  and 
he  distributed  them  amongst  his  companions,  that  all  might  watch 
the  progress  of  the  phenomenon  without  injury  to  the  eyes. 

The  brown  disc  of  the  moon  graduully  advanced,  and  terrestrial 
objocts  began  to  assume  a  peculiar  orange  hue,  whilst  the  atmo* 
sphere  on  the  zenith  completely  changed  colour.  At  a  quarter-past 
tea  kilf  the  dleo  of  the  sou  was  darkened,  and  a  f'^w  dogs  whio|) 
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happened  to  be  at  liberty  showed  signs  of  uneasiness  and  howled 
piteously.  The  wild  ducks,  thinking  night  had  come,  began  to 
utter  sleepy  calls  and  to  seek  their  nests,  and  the  noiothers  gathered 
their  little  ones  under  their  wings.  The  hush  of  erentide  fell  upon 
all  animated  nature. 

At  eleven  o'clock  two-thirds  of  the  sun  wertt  covered,  and  all 
terrestrial  objects  became  a  kind  of  vinous  red.  A  gloomy  twilight 
let  in,  to  be  succeeded  during  the  four  minutes  of  totality  by  absolute 
darkness.  A  few  planets,  amongst  others  Mercury  and  Venus, 
began  to  api)ear,  and  some  constellations — Capella,  ^l  and  ^  of 
Taiurus,  and  <'f>  r{  Orion.     The  darkness  deepened  every  moment. 

Thomas  Black  remained  motionless,  with  his  eye  glued  V}  the 
glass  of  his  instrument,  eagerly  watching  the  progress  of  the 
phenomenon.  At  forty-three  minutes  past  eleven  the  discs  of  the 
two  luminaries  ought  to  be  exactly  opposite  to  each  other,  tuat  of 
the  moon  completely  hiding  that  of  the  sun. 

*'  Forty-three  minutes  past  eleven,"  announced  Hobson,  who  WM 
attentively  watching  the  minute  hand  of  his  chrononieterr 

Thomas  Black  remained  motionless,  stooping;  over  his  instrument. 
Half  a  minute  passed,  and  then  the  astonomer  drew  himself  up, 
with  eyes  distended  and  eager.  Once  more  he  bent  over  the 
telescope,  and  cried  in  a  choked  voice — 

"  She  is  going  I  she  is  going  I  The  moon,  the  moon  ia  going  I 
Bhe  is  disappearing,  running  away  I " 

True  enough  the  disc  of  the  moon  was  gliding  away  from  that  of 
the  sun  without  having  completely  covered  it  I 

The  astronomer  had  fallen  backwards,  completely  overooma.  The 
four  minutes  were  nasi.      The  luminous  corona  had  not  appeared  1 

"  What  is  the  matter  1 "  inquired  Hobson. 

"The  matter  h,"  screamed  the  poor  astronomer,  ''that  the 
•clipsft  was  not  total — not  total  for  this  portion  of  the  globe  I  Do 
you  hear  t     It  was  not  to-t-a-1 1     I  say  not  Xo-X-tA  1 1 '' 

"  Then  your  almanacs  are  incorrect" 

*'  Incorrect  I  Don't  tell  that  to  me,  if  yoa  please,  Xieutanant 
Hobson  i  ** 

"  But  what  then  t  "  said  Hobson,  suddenly  changing  countenance. 

''Why,"  said  Black,  'we  are  not  cfter  all  on  the  seveutietii 
fallen  " 

**  Only  faney  t  "  cried  Mrs  Bamett. 

^  Wo  oan  soon  prora  it,"  said  the  astronomer,  whoM  eyea  flashed 
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with  rage  and  disappointment.  "  The  sun  will  pMs  the  meridUm  fai 
A  few  minutes.  .  .  .     My  sextant — quick  .  .  .  make  haste  t  ** 

One  of  the  soldiers  rushed  to  the  house  and  fetched  the  instrv* 
ment  required. 

The  astronomer  pointed  it  upon  the  sun ;  he  watched  the  orb  ol 
day  pass  the  meridian,  and  rapidly  noted  down  a  few  calculations. 

"  What  was  the  situation  of  Cape  Bathurat  a  year  ago,  when  wt 
took  the  latitude)*' he  inquired. 

"  Seventy  degrees,  forty-four  mjlnntee^  and  thlrty^eeTen  second^" 
replied  Hobson. 

^'  Well,  sir,  it  is  now  seyenty-three  degreei,  seven  minutes,  and 
twenty  secouds !  Tou  see  we  are  not  under  the  seventieth  parallel  I  ** 

**  Or  rather  we  are  no  longer  there ! "  muttered  Hobson. 

A  sudden  light  had  broken  in  upon  his  mind,  all  tha  phenomena 
Utherto  so  inexplicable  were  now  explained. 

Cape  Bathurst  had  drifted  three  degrees  fartlitr  north  ilBOt  IIm 
mbal  of  the  Lieutenant  and  hia  oompanionfl  1 
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CHAPTER  L 


4   FLOATING  FOMTt 

|ND  to  Fort  Hope,  founded  by  lieutenant  fiolMKm  on  the 

borders  of  the  Polar  Sea,  had  drifted  1  Was  the  conrageoiu 
agent  of  the  Company  to  blame  for  thia  f  No ;  any  one 
might  have  been  deceived  as  he  had  been.  No  human  prevision 
oould  have  foreseen  such  a  calamity.  He  meant  to  build  upon  a 
rock,  and  he  had  not  even  built  upon  sand.  The  peninsula  of 
Victoria,  which  the  beat  maps  of  English  America  join  to  the 
American  continent,  had  been  torn  suddenly  away  from  it.  Thi« 
peninsula  was  in  fact  nothing  but  an  immense  piece  of  ice,  fire 
hundred  square  miles  in  extent,  converted  by  successive  deposit! 
of  sand  and  earth  into  apparently  solid  ground  well  clothed  with 
vegetation.  Connected  with  the  mainland  for  thousands  of  cen 
turies,  the  earthquake  of  the  8th  of  January  had  dragged  it  away 
from  its  moorings,  and  it  was  now  a  floating  island,  at  the  mer^y  of 
the  winds  and  waves,  and  had  been  carried  along  the  Arctic  Ocean 
by  powerful  currents  for  the  last  three  months  ! 

Yes,  Fort  Hope  was  built  upon  ice !  Hobson  at  once  trnder^ 
stood  the  mysterious  change  in  their  latitude.  The  isthmus — 
that  is  to  say,  the  neck  of  land  which  connected  the  peninsula  ol 
Victoria  with  the  mainland — had  been  snapped  in  two  by  a  sub- 
terranean convulsion  connected  with  the  eruption  of  the  volcano 
•ome  months  before.  As  long  as  the  northern  winter  continued, 
the  f rosen  sea  maintained  things  as  they  were ;  bat  when  the  thaw 
eame,  when  the  ice  fields,  melted  beneath  the  rays  of  the  san,  and 
the  huge  icebergs,  driven  out  into  the  offing,  drew  back  to  the 
farthest  limits  of  the  horizon — when  the  sea  at  last  became  open,  the 
whole  peninsula  drifted  away,  with  \'a  woodi,  its  clifb,  its  pro> 
tnontories,  its  inland  lagoon,  and  its  coast  line,  under  the  influence 
of  a  current  about  which  nothing  was  known.  For  montha  thii 
dhfting  bad  been  going  on  onnoticed  bj  tjie  ooloniiti^  w]m>  f?iii 
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when  hunting  did  not  go  far  from  Fort  Hope.  Beach-mark*,  If 
thej  had  been  made,  would  have  been  useless ;  for  heaTy  mista 
jobscured  eyerything  at  a  short  diatance,  the  ground  remained 
apparently  firm  and  motionlesp,  and  there  was,  in  short,  nothing  to 
hint  to  the  Lieutenant  and  his  men  that  they  had  become  islanders. 
The  position  of  the  new  island  with  regard  to  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun  was  the  same  as  before.  Had  the  cardinal  points  changed 
their  position,  had  the  island  turned  round,  the  Lieutenant,  th« 
astronomer,  or  Mrs  Barnett,  would  certainly  have  noticed  and 
understood  the  change  ;  but  in  its  course  the  island  had  thus  far 
followed  a  parallel  of  latitude,  and  its  motion,  though  rapid,  had 
been  imperceptible. 

Although  Hobson  had  no  doubt  of  the  moral  and  physical 
courage  and  determination  of  his  companions,  he  determined  not 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  truth.  It  would  be  time  enough  to  tell 
them  of  their  altered  position  when  it  had  been  thoroughly  studied. 
Fortunately  the  good  fellows,  soldiers  or  workmen,  took  little 
notice  of  the  astronomical  observations,  and  not  being  able  to  see 
the  consequences  involved,  they  did  not  trouble  themselTeB  about 
the  change  of  latitude  just  announced. 

The  Lieutenant  determined  to  conceal  his  anxiety,  and  seeing  no 
remedy  for  the  misfortune,  mastered  his  emotion  by  a  strong  effort, 
and  tried  to  console  Thomas  Black,  who  was  lamenting  his  dia* 
appointment  and  tearing  his  hair. 

The  astronomer  had  no  doubt  about  the  misfortune  of  wiiich 
he  was  the  victim.  Not  having,  like  the  Lieutenant,  noticed  the 
peculiarities  of  the  district,  he  did  not  look  beyond  the  one  fact  in 
which  he  was  interested  :  on  the  day  fixed,  at  the  time  named,  the 
moon  had  not  completely  eclipsed  the  sun.  And  what  could  he 
conclude  but  that,  to  the  disgrace  of  observatories,  the  almanacs  were 
false,  and  that  the  long  desired  eclipse,  bis  own  eclipse,  Thomaa 
Black's,  which  he  had  come  so  far  and  Uirough  so  many  dangers  to  see^ 
had  not  been  **  total "  for  this  particular  district  under  the  seventietSi 
parallel  I  No,  no,  it  was  impossible  to  believe  it;  he  could  not  faoe 
the  teirible  certainty,  and  he  was  overwhelmed  with  diaappointmenl 
He  was  soon  to  learn  the  truth,  however. 

Meanwhile  Hobson  let  his  men  imagine  that  the  failure  of  tibi 
eelipaa  eonld  only  interest  himself  and  the  astronomer,  and  they 
retomed  to  their  ordinary  occupations ;  but  as  they  were  leaving^ 
Ck>rpoi||l  ^oliffB  atopped  aiaddenly  and  said,  toaohin|;  hia  cap— 
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**  May  I  ask  yon  one  question,  «ir  t " 

**  Of  course,  Corporal ;  say  00,**  replied  the  Lientenaat,  who  woi» 

dered  what  was  coming. 

But  Joliffe  hesitated,  and  hin  little  wife  nudged  his  elbow. 

"  Well,  Lieutenant/'  resumed  the  Corporal,  "  it 's  just  about  ihs 
seventieth  degree  of  latitude — if  we  are  not  where  we  thought  wi 
were." ......,.v'-^-'-.  -  .:■  .;:;%?■,-.. 

The  Lieutenant  frowned.  .  ^-      .  A" 

"  Well/'  he  replied  evasively,  **  we  made  a  mistake  in  our  reckon- 
ing, .  .  .  our  first  observation  was  wrong;  .  .  .  but  what  does 
that  concern  you ) " 

"  Please,  sir,  it 's  because  of  the  pay,"  replied  Joliffe  with  a 
scowl.  "You  know  well  enough  that  the  Company  promised  us 
double  pay." 

Hobson  drew  a  sigh  of  relief.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
men  had  been  promised  higher  pay  if  they  succeeded  in  settling  on 
or  above  the  seventieth  degree  north  latitude,  and  Joliffe,  who  always 
had  an  eye  to  the  main  chance,  had  looked  upon  the  whole  matter 
from  a  monetary  point  of  view,  and  was  afraid  the  bounty  would 
be  withheld, 

*'  Tou  needn't  be  afraid,**  said  Hobson  with  a  smile  ;  *'  and  you 
can  tell  your  brave  comrades  that  our  mistake,  which  is  really 
inexplicable,  will  not  in  the  least  prejudice  your  interests.  We  are 
not  below,  but  above  the  seventieth  parallel,  and  so  you  will  get 
your  double  pay." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you,"  replied  Joliffe  with  a  beaming  face. 
**  It  isn't  that  we  think  much  about  money,  but  that  the  money 
sticks  to  us." 

And  with  this  sage  remark  the  men  drew  off,  little  dreaming 
what  a  strange  and  fearful  change  had  taken  place  in  the  position 
of  the  country. 

Sergeant  ^ong  was  about  to  follow  the  others  when  Hobson 
st<7pped  him  ^ith  the  words — 

"  Bemain  here,  Sergeant  Long." 

The  subordinate  officer  turned  on  his  heel  and  waited  for  the 
Lieutenant  to  address  him. 

All  had  now  left  the  cape  ezceptr  Mrs  Bamett,  Madge,  Thomas 
Black,  and  the  two  officers. 

Since  the  eclipse  Mrs  Bamett  had  not  uttered  a  word.  She 
looked  inquiringly  at  Hobson,  who  tried  to  a?oid  meeting  her  egrepM 
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The  bmre  woman  seemed  rather  surpriaed  than  uneasy,  and  it  waf 
donbtful  whether  or  no  she  understood  the  significance  of  what  had 
occurred.  Had  the  truth  flashed  upon  her  as  it  had  upon  th« 
Lieutenant  ?  had  she,  like  him,  at  once  seen  all  the  consequencei 
inrolved  t  However  it  may  have  been,  f)he  said  not  a  word,  bat 
leant  upon  Madge,  whose  arm  was  round  her  mistress's  waist 

The  astronomer  hurried  to  and  fro,  he  could  not  keep  still     HI 
hair  was  disordered ;  he  alternately  wrung  his  hands  and  let  them 
drop   against  his  sides.     I^aculatious  of  despair  burst  from   his 
lips ;  he  shook  his  fist  at  the  son,  and  stared  at  it  with  distended 
eyea 

Presently,  however,  he  grew  calmer ;  he  felt  able  to  speak,  and 
with  crossed  arms,  flashing  eyes,  flushed  face,  and  frowning  brow^ 
he  strode  up  to  the  Lieutenant 
^  "  I  have  a  score  to  settle  with  you  I "  he  cried.    **  Yes,  with  yon, 

<v         I  jeutenaut  Hobson,  agent  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  1  ** 

The  tone,  the  attitude,  the  words,  were  nncommonly  like  a 
challenge ;  but  Hobson  felt  so  truly  sorry  for  the  poor  man's  d^sr 
appointment  that  he  could  not  take  offence,  and  only  looked  at  him 
quietly. 

"  Mr  Hobson,"  resumed  Black  with  ill-concealed  irritation,  **  wUl 
yon  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  what  all  this  means)  Have  yon 
anything  to  do  with  this  mystery  Y  If  so,  sir,  you  have  struck  at 
those  higher  than  I,  and  you  may  come  to  repent  it  1 " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Mr  Black  I "  inquired  Hobson  calmly. 

'*  I  mean,  sir,"  resumed  the  astronomer,  "  that  yon  were  ordered 
to  take  your  detachment  to  the  seTeutieth  parallel  of  latl* 
tnde ! " 

**  Or  beyond  it,"  said  Hobson, 

"  Beyond  it,  sir  I  "  cried  Black  ;  **  what  hare  I  to  do  beyond  it  I 
To  observe  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  I  ought  not  to  have  crocked 
the  limits  included  in  the  seventieth  parallel ;  I  ought  to  have  remaiu«d 
in  that  portion  of  English  America,  and  here  I  am  three  degrees 
above  it  I " 

'<  Well,  Mr  Black,"  replied  Hobson,  still  qnietly,  **  wt  were  mi^ 
taken,  that  is  all  1" 

'*  That  is  all  I "  screamed  the  astronomer,  czaspented  at  the  Iie» 
tenant's  cabnness. 

*'  Let  me  remind  yoo,"  resnmed  Hobson, "  that  if  I  was  mistaken^ 
ion  «li)ired  my  error— yes,  you^  Mr  Black ;  lor  on  our  •rriT*!  al 
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Cape  Batlmnt  we  took  the  latitude  of  our  position  together, — ^yon 
wiUi  your  inatmmenta,  I  with  mine.  Yoa  cannot,  then,  make  me 
retponsible  for  a  mistake  yoa  made  yoorself." 

At  this  reply  the  astronomer  was  taken  aback,  and  in  spite  of 
bis  rage  had  not  a  word  to  say.  What  excuse  was  there  for  him  f 
If  any  one  was  in  fault,  it  was  he  1  And  what  would  tlie  scieutifie 
men  of  Europe  think  of  him )  What  would  they  say  at  the  Qreen- 
wich  Observatory  of  an  astronomer  so  awkward  as  to  mf*.ke  a  mistake 
in  taking  latitude )  Thomas  Black  make  an  error  of  two  or  three 
degrees  in  taking  the  altitude  of  the  sun  I  and  under  what  circum- 
stances 1  When  the  result  would  be  to  make  him  lose  the  obser- 
vation of  a  totfil  eclipse,  under  conditions  which  would  not  be 
reproduced  for  a  veiy  long  time.  Thomas  Black  was  a  dishonoured 
tavant  t 

"  But  how  7  **  he  exclaimed,  again  tearing  his  hair — ^  how  could  I 
make  such  a  mistake  t  Am  I  no  longer  fit  to  handle  a  sextant  1  Can 
I  not  calculate  an  angle  t  I  am  blind  !  and  if  so,  nothing  remains  for 
me  to  do,  but  to  fling  myself  head  foremost  from  this  cape  I " 

"  Mr  Black,"  said  Hobson  gravely,  **  do  not  reproach  yooraelf — 
you  have  made  no  mistake — ^you  have  nothing  to  regret* 

"Then  it's  only  you  I" 

"  I  am  no  more  guilty  than  yon  are.  Listen  to  ma,  I  beg  of  yon, 
and  you  too,"  he  added,  turning  to  Mrs  Barnett,  "  and  yon,  and  you, 
Madge,  and  Sergeant  Long,  but  keep  what  I  tell  yoa  a  profound 
secret.     There  is  no  need  to  frighten  and  dishearten  our  comrades." 

The  four  drew  near  to  the  Lieutenant  without  a  word,  but  ther* 
was  a  tacit  agreement  to  keep  the  secret  aboat  to  be  revealed  to 
them. 

"  My  friends,"  said  Hobeon,  **  a  year  ago,  on  oar  arrival  at  Cape 
Bathurst,  we  took  our  bearings,  and  found  that  we  were  on  the 
seventieth  degree  of  latitude,  and  if  we  are  now  beyond  that  degree 
it  is  because  Cape  Bathurst  has  drifted  I  " 

*'  Drifted  1 "  cried  Thomas  Black.  "  Tell  that  to  thoee  who  wiU 
believe  it  I     When  was  a  large  cape  known  to  drift  before  t " 

"  It  is  true,  though,  Mr  Black,"  replied  Hobson  gravely.  "  The 
whole  of  the  peninsula  of  Victoria  is  nothing  more  than  an  island 
of  ice.  The  earthquake  separated  it  from  tbo  American  continent, 
end  now  one  of  the  great  Arctic  currents  is  b«Ming  it  along.' 

**  Where  ? "  asked  Sergeant  Long. 

**  Wbsre  it  pleases  Qod  for  it  to  go,''  replied  the  lieiiteDUii 
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For  some  time  not  another  word  was  spoken.  All  inyolnntarily 
turned  towards  the  south,  where  the  broken  isthmus  was  situated  ; 
but  from  their  position  they  could  only  see  the  sea  horizon  on  th« 
north.  Had  Cape  Bathurst  V«en  situated  a  few  hundred  feet  more 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  '^hfy  would  have  been  able  at  a  glance 
to  ascertain  the  limits  of  tp^lr  island  home. 

All  were  deeply  mored  at  the  sight  of  Fort  Hope  and  all  iti 
occupants  borne  away  f/cn  all  solid  ground,  and  floating  at  th< 
mercy  of  winds  and  wa^ea. 

"  Then,  Lieu'cenant/'  said  Mrs  Barnett  at  last,  '^  «11  the  strangi 
phenomena  you  observed  are  now  explained  ! " 

"  Yes,  madam,"  he  replied,  "  everything  is  explained.  The 
peninsula  of  Victoria,  now  an  island,  which  we  thought  firm  ground 
with  an  immovable  foundation,  is  nothing  more  than  a  vast  sheet  of 
ice  welded  for  centuries  to  the  American  continent.  Gradually  the 
wind  has  strewn  it  with  earth  and  sand,  and  scattered  over  them 
the  seeds  froin  which  have  sprung  the  trees  and  mosses  with  which 
it  is  clothed.  Rain-water  filled  the  lagoon,  and  produced  the  little 
river ;  vegetation  transformed  the  ai)pearance  of  the  ground ;  but 
beneath  the  lake,  beneath  the  soil  of  earth  and  sand — in  a  word, 
beneath  our  feet  is  a  foundation  of  ice,  which  floats  upon  the  water 
by  reason  of  its  being  specifically  lighter  than  it.  Yes,  it  is  a  sheet 
of  ice  which  bears  us  up,  and  is  carrying  us  away  ;  and  this  is  why  we 
have  not  found  a  single  flint  or  stone  upon  its  surface  !  This  is  why 
its  shores  are  perpendicular,  this  is  why  we  found  ice  ten  feet  below 
the  surface  when  we  dug  the  reindeer  pit — this,  in  short,  is  why  the 
tide  was  not  noticeable  on  the  peninsula,  which  rose  and  sank  with 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  waves  1 " 

"  Everything  is  indeed  explained,'*  said  Mrs  Barnett,  "  and  your 
presentiments  did  not  deceive  you  \  but  can  you  explain  why  the 
tides,  which  do  not  affect  us  at  all  now,  were  to  a  slight  extent  pev^ 
ceptible  on  our  arrival  t"  V 

"  Simply  because,  madam,  on  our  arrival  the  peninsula  was  stll] 
connected  by  means  of  its  flexible  isthmus  with  the  American 
continent  It  offered  a  certain  resistance  to  the  current,  and  on  its 
northern  shores  the  tide  rose  two  feet  beyond  low-water  mark,  instead 
of  the  twenty  we  reasoujibly  expected.  But  from  the  moment  when 
the  earthquake  bl-oke  the  connecting  link,  from  the  moment  when 
the  peninsula  became  an  island  free  froin  all  control,  it  rose  and  sank 
with  Um  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide;  and,  as  we  noticed  together 
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at  full  moon  t,  few  days  ago,  no  sensible  difference  was  produced  on 
our  shores."  '  « 

In  spite  of  his  despair,  Thomas  Black  listened  attentively  to  Hob- 
ion's  explanatioLB,  and  could  nut  but  see  the  reasonableness  of  hii 
deductions  ;  but  he  was  furious  at  such  a  rare,  unexpected,  and,  as  he 
Mid,  " ridiculous"  phenumenou  occurring  just  so  hs  to  make  him 
aiiss  the  eclipse,  and  he  said  not  a  word,  but  maintained  a  gloomy, 
•ven  huu^hty  bilence. 

**  Poor  Mr  Black,"  said  Mrs  Burnett,  "  it  must  be  owned  that  an 
Mtrouomer  was  never  more  hardly  used  than  you  since  the  world 
began  1" 

"  In  any  case,  however."  said  Hobson,  turning  to  her,  "  we  have 
neither  of  us  anything  to  reproach  ourselves  with.  No  ono  can  find 
fault  with  us.  Nature  alone  is  to  bl.ime.  The  earthquake  cut  oQ 
our  communication  with  the  mainland,  and  converted  our  peninsula 
into  a  floating  island  ;  and  this  explains  why  the  furred  and  otiier 
animals,  imprisoned  like  ourselves,  have  become  so  numerous  round 
the  fort  1 " 

"  This,  too,  is  why  the  rivals  you  so  much  dreaded  have  not  visited 
08,  Lieutenant  I  "  exclaimed  Madge. 

"  And  this,"  added  the  Sergeant,  "  accounts  for  the  non-arrival 
of  the  convoy  sent  to  Cape  Bathurst  by  Ca[)tain  Craventy  ! " 

"  And  this  is  why,"  said  Mrs  Barnett,  looking  at  the  Lieutenant, 
"I  must  give  up  all  hope  of  returning  to  Europe  this  year  at 
least  I " 

The  tone  of  voice  in  which  the  lady  made  this  last  remark  showed 
that  she  resigned  herself  to  her  fate  more  readily  than  could  have 
been  expected.  She  seemed  suddenly  to  have  ni^de  up  her  mind 
to  make  the  best  of  the  situation,  which  would  no  doubt  give  her 
an  opportunity  of  making  a  great  many  interesting  observations. 
And  after  all,  what  good  would  grumbling  have  done  1  Recrimina- 
^onB  were  worse  than  useless.  They  could  not  have  altered  their 
position,  or  have  checked  the  course  of  the  wandering  island,  and 
there  was  no  means  of  reuniting  it  to  a  continent.  No;  Qod  alone 
coold  decide  the  future  of  Fort  Hope.  They  must  bow  to  Hii 
wilt 
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lT  ffM  neoMsary  oarefully  to  stady  tbe  unexpected  Ukd  aoT«l 
^vi»^  situation  in  which  the  agents  of  the  Company  now  fonnd 
^^^^  themselves,  and  Hobson  did  so  with  his  chart  before  him. 
He  could  not  ascertain  the  longitude  of  Victoria  Island — the  ori- 
ginal name  being  retained — until  the  next  day,  and  the  latitude  had 
already  been  taken.  Fur  the  longitude,  the  altitude  of  the  sun 
must  be  ascertained  before  and  li^AX  noon,  and  two  hour  anglei 
must  be  measured. 

At  two  o'clock  P.M.  Hoboon  and  Black  took  the  height  of  the 
■un  above  the  horizon  with  the  sextant,  and  they  hoped  to  recom- 
mence the  same  operation  the  next  morning  towards  ten  o'clock  a.h., 
BO  as  to  be  able  to  infer  from  the  two  altitudes  obtained  the  exact 
point  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  then  occupied  by  their  island. 

The  party  did  not,  however,  at  once  return  to  the  fort,  but 
remained  talking  together  for  some  little  time  on  the  promontory. 
Madge  declared  she  was  quite  resigned,  and  evidently  thought  only 
of  her  mistress,  at  whom  she  could  not  look  without  emotion ;  she 
could  not  bear  to  think  of  the  sufferings  and  trials  her  ''  dear  girl " 
might  have  to  go  through  in  the  future.  She  was  ready  to  lay  down 
her  life  for  "  Paulina,"  but  what  good  could  that  do  now  t  She 
knew,  however,  that  Mrs  Barnett  was  not  a  woman  to  sink  undov 
her  misfortunes,  and  indeed  at  present  there  was  really  no  need  for 
any  one  to  despair. 

There  wm  no  immediate  danger  to  be  dreaded,  and  a  catastrophe 
might  even  yet  be  avoided.  This  Hoboon  carefully  expMned  to 
his  companionn 

Two  dangers  threatened  the  island  floating  »l(Mig  the  ooaat  ol 
North  America,  only  two. 

It  woold  be  drawn  by  the  enrrents  of  the  op«i  m*  to  the  big^ 
Polar  latitodoiy  from  which  there  it  no  retora 
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Or  the  current  would  take  it  to  the  south,  perhaps  through 
Behring  Strait  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  the  former  contingency,  the  colonists,  shut  in  by  ice  and  snr 
rounded  by  impassable  icebergs,  would  have  no  means  of  oommuni- 
cation  with  their  fellow-creatures,  and  would  die  of  cold  and  hunger 
in  the  solitudes  of  the  north. 

In  the  latter  contingency,  Victoria  Island,  driven  by  the  currents 
to  the  western  waters  of  the  Pacific,  would  gradually  melt  and  go  to 
pieces  beneath  the  feet  of  its  inhabitants. 

In  either  case  death  would  await  the  Lieutenant  and  his  com- 
panions,  and  the  fort,  er  cted  at  the  cost  of  so  much  labour  and  suf- 
fering, would  be  destroyed. 

But  it  was  scarcely  probable  that  either  of  t^o«e  events  would 
happen.  The  season  was  already  considerably  adva  i  d,  and  in  less 
than  three  months  the  sea  would  again  be  render  3c,  motionless  by 
the  icy  hand  of  the  Polar  winter.  The  ocean  *  'ould  again  be  con 
verted  into  rt\  io»-field,  and  by  means  of  sledges  thev  niight  get  to 
the  nearest  land — the  coast  of  Russian  America  if  the  island  re- 
mained in  the  east,  or  the  coast  of  Asia  if  it  weie  driven  to  the  west. 

"  For,*"  added  Hobson,  "  we  have  absolutely  no  control  over  our 
floating  island.  Having  no  sail  to  hoist,  as  in  a  boat,  we  caunot 
guide  it  in  the  least.     Where  it  takes  us  we  must  go." 

All  that  Hobson  said  was  clear,  concise,  and  to  the  point.  There 
Muld  be  no  doubt  that  the  bitter  cold  of  winter  would  solder  Victoria 
Island  to  the  vast  ice-field,  and  it  was  highly  probable  that  it  would 
drift  neither  too  far  north  nor  too  far  south.  To  have  to  cross  a 
few  hundred  miles  of  Ice  was  no  such  terrible  prospect  for  brave 
and  resolute  men  accustomed  to  long  excursions  in  the  Arctic 
regions.  It  would  be  necessary.  It  was  true,  to  abandon  Fort 
nope—the  object  of  so  many  hopes,  and  to  lose  the  benefit  of  all 
their  exertions,  but  what  of  that)  The  factory,  built  u[)un  a 
shifting  soil,  could  be  of  no  further  use  to  the  Company.  Sooner 
or  later  it  would  be  swallowed  up  by  the  ocean,  and  what  was  the 
good  of  useless  regrets  t  It  must,  therefore,  be  deserted  as  soon  as 
circumstances  should  permit. 

The  only  thing  against  the  safety  of  the  colonists  was — and  the 
Lieutenant  dwelt  long  on  this  point — that  during  the  eight  or  nine 
weeks  which  must  elapse  before  the  solidification  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  Victoria  Island  might  be  dragged  too  far  north  or  south. 
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Arctic  explorers  had  often  told  of  pieces  of  ice  being  drifted  M 
Immense  distance  without  any  possibility  of  stopping  tliem. 

Everything  then  depended  on  the  frtrce  and  direction  of  the 
currents  from  the  opening  of  Behring  Strait ;  and  it  would  be 
necessary  carefully  to  ascertain  all  that  a  chart  of  the  Arctic  Oce«n 
could  telL  Hobson  had  such  a  chart,  and  invited  all  who  were 
with  him  on  the  cape  to  come  to  his  room  and  look  at  it ;  but 
before  going  down  to  the  fort  he  once  more  urged  upon  them  th» 
necessity  of  keeping  their  situation  a  secret, 

"  It  is  not  yet  desperate,"  he  said,  "  and  it  is  therefore  qnlte 
unnecessary  to  damp  the  spirits  of  our  comrades,  who  will  perhapa 
not  be  able  to  uudcsrstand,  aa  we  do,  all  the  chances  in  our 
favour." 

"  Would  it  not  be  prudent  to  build  a  boat  large  enough  to  hold 
ns  all.  and  strong  enough  to  carry  us  a  few  hundred  miles  over  the 
tea  ] "  obaerved  Mrs  Barnett. 

"  It  would  be  prudent  certainly,"  said  Hobson,  "  and  we  will  do  it. 
I  must  think  of  some  pretext  for  beginning  the  worlc  at  once,  and 
give  the  necessary  orders  to  the  head  carpenter.  But  taking  to  a 
boat  can  only  be  a  forlorn  hope  when  everything  else  has  failed. 
We  must  try  all  we  c  .n  to  avoid  being  on  the  island  when  the  ice 
breaks  up,  and  w<)  must  make  for  the  mainland  as  soon  as  ever  the 
sea  is  frozen  over." 

Hobson  was  right.  It  would  take  about  three  monthE  to  build 
a  thirty  or  thirty-five  ton  vessel,  and  the  sea  would  not  be  open 
when  it  was  finished.  It  would  be  very  dangerous  to  embark  th« 
whole  party  when  the  ice  was  breaking  up  all  round,  urA  he  would 
be  well  out  of  his  difficulties  if  he  coald  get  across  the  ice  to  firm 
ground  before  the  next  thaw  set  in.  This  was  why  ITobson  thought 
%  boat  a  forlorn  hope,  a  desperate  makeshift,  and  «ivery  one  agreed 
trith  him. 

Secrecy  was  onee  more  promised,  for  it  was  felt  that  Hobson 
was  the  best  judge  of  the  matter,  and  a  few  minutes  later  the  fiva 
tonspirators  were  seated  together  in  the  large  room  of  Fort  Hope, 
"which  was  then  deserted,  eagerly  examining  an  excellent  map  of  th« 
oceanic  and  atmospheric  currents  of  the  Arctio  Ocean,  special  atten- 
tion being  naturally  given  to  that  part  of  the  Polar  Sea  betweni 
Cape  Bathurst  and  Behring  Strait. 

Two  principal  currents  divide  the  dangerous  latitudes  comprt* 
bended  between  the  Polar  CirUe  and  the  imperfectly  known  soni^ 
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ealled  the  North- West  Passage  since  M 'Clare's  daring  diiooTeiy — at 
least  only  two  have  been  hitherto  noticed  by  marine  surveyors. 

One  is  called  the  Kamtchatka  Current.  It  takes  its  rise  in  the 
offing  outside  the  peninsula  of  that  name,  follows  the  coaMt  of  Asia, 
and  passes  through  Behring  Strait,  touching  Cape  East,  a  promon- 
lory  of  Siberia.  After  running  due  north  for  about  six  hundred 
miles  from  the  strait,  it  tarns  suddenly  to  the  east,  pretty  nearly 
following  the  same  parallel  as  M'Clure's  Passage,  and  probably 
doing  much  to  keep  that  communication  open  for  a  few  months  in 
the  warm  season. 

The  other  current,  called  Behring  Current,  flows  just  the  other 
way.  After  running  from  east  to  west  at  &bout  a  hundred  miles  al 
the  most  from  the  coast,  it  comes  into  collision,  so  to  speak,  with 
the  Kamtchatka  Current  at  the  opening  of  the  strait,  and  turning  to 
the  south  approaches  the  shores  of  Eussian  America,  crosses  Behring 
Sea,  and  finally  breaks  on  the  kind  of  circular  dam  formed  by  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  / 

Hobson's  map  gave  a  very  exact  summary  of  the  most  recent 
nautical  observations,  so  that  it  could  be  relied  on. 

The  Lieutenant  examined  it  carefully  before  speaking,  and  then 
pressing  his  hand  to  his  head,  as  if  oppressed  by  some  sad  presenti- 
ment, he  observed — 

''Let  us  hope  that  fate  will  not  take  us  to  remote  northera 
latitudes.     Oor  wandering  island  would  run  a  risk  of  nvrev  ntum- 

bg."  "  ^.    .•'-      \:\:'^:\ 

"  Why,  Lieutenant  f  **  broke  in  Mrs  Bamett. 

**  Why,  madam  I"  replied  Hobson  ;  "  look  well  at  this  pnrt  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  and  you  will  readily  understand  why.  Two  currents, 
both  daogsrousfor  us,  run  opposite  ways.  When  they  meet,  the  island 
kinst  necessarily  become  stationary,  and  that  at  a  great  distance 
from  any  land.  At  that  point  it  will,  have  to  remain  for  the  winter, 
and  when  the  next  thaw  sets  in,  it  will  either  follow  the  Kamt- 
shatka  Current  tc  the  deserted  regions  of  the  north-west,  or  it  will 
float  down  with  the  Behring  Current  to  be  swallowed  ap  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean.** 

**  That  will  not  happen,  Lieutenant,"  said  Madge  In  a  tone  of 
earnest  conviction  ;  **  God  would  never  permit  that.** 

**  I  can't  make  out/'  said  Mrs  Barnett,  "  whereabontt  in  tLe 
Polar  Sea  we  are  at  this  moment ;  for  I  see  but  one  current  from 
the  offing  of  (  npe  Bathurat  whicL  bean  directly  tn  the  north-west. 
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and  that  is  the  dangerous  KamtchatkA  Current  Are  you  not  afraid 
that  it  has  us  in  its  fatal  embrace,  and  is  carrying  us  with  it  to  ths 
■hores  of  North  Georgia  % " 

"  I  think  noty**  replied  Hobson,  after  %  moment's  reflection. 

•Why  not!*' 

'  Because  it  i»  a  Tery  rapid  current,  madam ;  and  if  we  had  beoi 
following  it  for  three  months,  we  should  have  had  some  land  it 
light  by  this  time,  and  there  is  none,  absolutely  cone  ! " 

"  Where,  then,  do  you  suppose  we  are  ? "  inquired  Mrs  Barnett. 

"  Most  likely  between  the  Eamtchatka  Current  and  the  coast, 
perhaps  in  some  vast  eddy  unmarked  upon  the  map." 

"  That  cannot  be,  Lieutenant,"  replied  Mrs  Barnett,  quickly. 

"  Why  not,  madam,  why  not  1  '* 

"  Because  if  Victoria  Island  were  in  an  eddy,  it  would  have 
veered  round  to  a  certain  extent,  and  our  position  with  regard  to 
the  cardinal  points  would  have  changed  in  the  last  three  montl  is, 
which  is  certainly  not  the  case." 

"  You  are  right,  madam,  you  are  quite  right.  The  only  explana- 
tion I  can  think  of  is,  that  there  is  some  other  current,  not  marked 
on  our  map.  Oh,  that  to-morrow  were  here  that  I  might  find  out 
our  longitude ;  really  this  uncertainty  is  terrible  1 " 

"  To-morrow  will  come,"  ol)served  Madge. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait.  The  party  therefore 
separated,  all  returning  to  their  ordinary  occupations.  Sergeant 
Long  informed  his  cumrmSes  that  the  departure  for  Fort  Reliance, 
fixed  for  the  next  day,  was  put  off.  He  gave  as  reasons  that  the 
season  was  too  far  advanced  to  get  to  the  southern  factory  before 
the  great  cold  set  in,  that  the  astronomer  was  anxious  to  complete  his 
meteorological  observations,  and  would  therefore  submit  to  anotliei 
winter  in  the  north,  that  game  was  so  plentiful  provisions  fiom 
Fort  Reliance  were  not  needed,  kCy  &c  Bnt  about  all  these 
matters  the  brave  fellows  cared  little. 

Lieutenant  Hobson  ordered  his  men  to  spare  the  furred  animals 
in  future,  and  only  to  kill  edible  game,  so  as  to  lay  up  fresh  stores 
for  the  coming  winter  ;  he  also  forbade  them  to  go  more  than  two 
miles  from  the  fort,  not  wishing  Marbre  and  Sabine  to  come 
suddenly  upon  a  sea-horizon,  where  the  isthmus  connecting  tiie 
peninsula  of  Victoria  with  the  mainland  was  visible  a  few  months 
before.  The  disappearance  of  the  neck  of  land  would  inevitably 
hftve  betrayed  everything,  pt*. 
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The  daj  appeared  endless  to  Lieutenant  Hobson.  Again  and 
Again  he  returned  to  Cape  Bathurst  either  alone,  cr  accompanied  bj 
Mrs  Barnett.  The  latter,  inured  to  danger,  showed  no  fear ;  she 
eT«n  joked  the  Lieutenant  about  his  floating  island  being  perhaps, 
after  all,  the  proper  conveyance  for  going  to  the  North  Pole.  "  With 
ft  favourable  current  might  they  not  reach  that  hitherto  inaccessible 
point  of  the  globe  1 " 

Lieutenant  Hobson  shook  his  head  as  he  listened  to  his  com- 
panion's fancy,  and  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  horizon,  hoping  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  some  land,  no  matter  what,  in  the  distance.  But 
no,  sea  and  sky  met  in  an  absolutely  unbroken  circular  line,  condrm- 
Ing  Hobson's  opinion  that  Victoria  Island  was  drifting  to  the  west 
rather  than  in  any  other  direction. 

"  Lieutenant,"  at  last  said  Mrs  Barnett,  "  don't  ;^oa  mean  to  make 
ft  tour  of  our  island  as  soon  as  pos8il>le  ? " 

"  Yes,  madam,  of  course ;  as  soon  as  I  have  taken  our  bearings, 
I  mean  to  ascertain  the  form  and  extent  of  our  dotniiuous.  It 
teems,  however,  that  tlie  fracture  was  made  at  the  isthmus  itself,  so 
that  the  whole  peninsula  has  become  an  island." 

"A  strange  destiny  is  ours,  Lieutenant,"  said  Mrs  Barnett. 
"  Others  return  from  their  travels  to  add  new  districts  to  geogra- 
phical maps,  but  we  shall  have  to  efface  the  supposed  peninsula  of 
Victoria  I" 

The  next  day,  July  18th,  thfl  «ky  was  very  clear,  and  at  tea 
o'clock  in  the  morning  Hobson  obtained  a  satisfactory  altitude  of 
the  sun,  and,  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  observation  of  the  day 
before,  he  ascertained  exactly  the  longitude  in  which  they  were. 

The  island  was  then  in  157°  37'  longitude  west  from  Greenwich. 

The  latitude  obtained  the  day  before  at  noon  almost  immediately 
»fter  the  eclipse  was,  as  wo  know,  73"  7'  20"  north. 

The  spot  was  looked  out  on  the  map  in  the  presence  of  Mrs 
Barnett  and  Sergeant  Long. 

It  was  indeed  a  most  anxious  moment,  and  the  following  rosnll 
was  arrived  at 

The  wandering  island  was  moving  in  a  westerly  direction,  bomt 

by  a  current   unmarked   on    the   chart,  and   unknown    to 

graphers,  which  was  evidently  carrying  it  towards   Behriug 

All  the  dangers  foresuon  by  Uobsou  were  then  imminent, 

K)na  laUnd  did  not  again  touch  the  mainhacd  b*iEani  tht 
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^*  But  how  fftr  are  we  from  the  American  continent  t  ^that  is  the 
iftoet  important  point  just  at  present,"  said  Mrs  Bametl 

Hobson  took  his  compasses,  and  carefully  measured  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  sea  between  the  coast  atid  the  seventieth  parallel. 

"  We  are  actually  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
Point  Barrow,  the  northernmost  extremity  of  Russian  America," 
he  replied. 

'^  We  ought  to  know,  then,  how  many  miles  the  island  has  drifter 
since  it  left  the  mainland/'  said  Sergeant  Long. 

"Seven  hundred  miles  at  least/'  replied  Hobson,  after  having 
again  consulted  the  chart. 

^  And  at  abouti  what  time  do  yon  suppose  the  drifting  com* 
menced  \  ^ 

"  Most  likely  towards  the  end  of  April ;  the  ice-field  broke  up 
then,  and  the  icebergs  which  escaped  melting  drew  back  to  the 
north.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  Victoria  Island  has  been 
moving  along  with  the  current  parallel  with  the  coast  at  an  Average 
rate  of  ten  miles  a  day." 

"  No  very  rapid  pace  after  all  I  "  exclaimed  Mrs  Barnett. 

"Too  fast,  madam,  when  yon  think  where  we  may  be  taken 
during  the  two  months  in  which  the  sea  %vill  remain  open  in  this 
part  of  the  Arctic  Ocean." 

The  three  friends  remained  silent,  and  looked  fixedly  at  the 
chart  of  the  fearful  Polar  regions,  towards  which  they  were  being 
irresistibly  drawn,  and  which  have  hitherto  successfully  resisted 
all  attempts  to  explore  them. 

"  There  is,  then,  nothing  to  be  done  t  Nothing  to  try  1 "  said  Mrs 
Barnett  after  a  pause. 

"  Nothing,  madam,"  replied  Hobson  ;  "  nothing  whatever.  We 
nost  wait ;  we  must  all  pray  for  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  Arctic 
winter  generally  so  much  dreaded  by  sailors,  but  which  alone  can 
save  us  now.  The  winter  will  bring  ice,  our  only  anchor  of  salva- 
libn,  the  onlj  power  which  can  arrest  the  counc  of  this  wandering 
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A  TOTIR  OF  TEE  ISLAND. 

[ROM  that  day,  July  18th,  it  was  decided  that  the  bear- 
ings should  be  taken  as  on  board  a  vessel  whenever 
the  state  of  the  atmosjohere  rendered  the  operation 
possible.  Was  not  the  island,  in  fact,  a  disabled  ship,  tossed 
about  without  sails  or  helm. 

The  next  day  after  taking  the  bearings,  Hobson  announced 
that  without  change  of  latitude  the  island  had  advanced  sev- 
eral miles  farther  west.  Mac-Nab  Avas  ordered  to  commence  the 
construction  of  a  huge  boat,  Hobson  telling  him,  in  explana- 
tion, that  he  proposed  making  a  reconnaissance  of  the  coast  as 
far  as  Russian  America  next  summer.  The  carpenter  asked  no 
fuiiher  questions,  but  proceeded  to  choose  his  wood,  and  fixed 
upon  the  beach  at  the  foot  of  Cape  Bathurst  as  his  dockypj-d,  so 
that  he  might  easily  be  able  to  launch  his  vessel. 

Hobson  intended  to  set  out  the  same  day  on  his  excursion 
round  the  island  in  which  he  and  his  comrades  were  imprisoned. 
Many  changes  might  take  place  in  the  configuration  of  this 
sheet  of  ice,  subject  as  it  was  to  th«  influence  of  the  variable 
temperature  of  the  waves,  and  it  was  important  to  determine 
its  actual  form  at  the  present  time,  its  area,  and  its  thickness  in 
different  parts.  The  point  of  rupture,  which  was  most  likely  at 
the  isthmu  '^self,  ought  to  be  examined  with  sj)ecial  care  ;  the 
fractirre  being  still  fresh,  it  might  be  possible  to  ascertain  the 
exact  arrangement  of  the  stratified  layers  of  ice  and  earth  of 
which  the  soil  of  the  island  was  composed. 

But  in  the  afternoon  the  sky  clouded  over  suddenly,  and  a 
violent  squall,  accompanied  with  thick  mists,  swept  down  upon 
the  fort.  Presently  torrents  of  rain  fell,  and  large  haDstonea 
rattled  on  the  roof,  whilst  a  few  distant  claps  of  thunder  were 
heard,  a  phenomenon  of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence  in  such 
elevated  latitudes. 
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Hobson  was  obliged  to  put  off  his  trip,  and  wait  until  the  fuiy 
of  th@  elements  abated,  but  during  the  20th,  21st,  and  22d  July, 
no  change  occurred.  The  storm  raged,  the  floods  of  heaven  wetd 
let  looae,  and  the  waves  broke  upon  the  beach  with  a  deafening 
roar.  Liquid  avalanches  were  flung  with  such  force  upon  Cape 
Biithurst,  that  there  was  reason  to  dread  that  it  might  give  way  \ 
it.i  stability  was,  in  fact,  somewhat  problematical,  as  it  consistel 
merely  of  an  aggregation  of  sand  and  earth,  without  any  firm 
foimdation.  Vessels  at  sea  might  well  be  pitied  in  this  fearful 
gale,  but  the  floating  island  was  of  too  vast  a  bulk  to  be  afiected 
by  the  agitation  of  the  waves,  and  remained  iudifierent  to  their 
fury. 

During  the  night  of  the  22d  July  the  tempest  suddenly  ceased. 
A  strong  breeze  from  the  north-east  dispelled  the  last  mists  upon 
the  horizon.  The  barometer  rose  a  few  degrees,  and  the  weather 
appeared  likely  to  favour  Hobsou's  expedition. 

He  was  to  be  accompanied  by  Mrs  Barnett  and  Sergeant  Long, 
and  expected  to  be  absent  a  day  or  two.  The  little  party  took 
some  salt  meat,  biscuits,  and  a  few  flasks  of  rum  with  them,  and 
there  was  nothing  in  their  excursion  to  suprise  the  rest  of  the 
colonists.  The  days  were  just  then  very  long,  the  sun  only  did- 
appearing  below  the  horizon  for  a  few  hours. 

There  were  no  wild  animals  to  be  feared  now.  The  bears  seemed 
to  have  fled  by  instinct  from  the  peninsula  whilst  it  was  still 
connected  with  the  mainland,  but  to  neglect  no  precaution  each  of 
the  three  explorers  was  provided  with  a  gun.  The  Lieutenant  and 
his  subordinate  also  carried  hatchets  and  ice-chisels,  which  a 
traveller  in  the  Polar'  regions  should  never  be  without. 

During  the  absence  of  the  Lieutenant  and  the  Sergeant,  tht 
command  of  the  fort  fell  to  Corporal  Jolifie,or  rather  to  hia  little  wife^ 
and  Kobsou  knew  that  he  could  trust  her.  Thomas  Black  could 
not  be  depended  on  ;  he  would  not  even  join  the  exploring  party  \ 
he  promised,  however,  to  watch  the  northern  latitudes  very  carefully, 
and  to  note  any  change  which  should  take  place  in  the  sea  or  the 
position  of  the  cape  during  the  absence  of  the  Lieutenant. 

Mrs  Barnett  had  endeavoured  to  reason  with  the  unfortunate 
astronomer,  but  he  would  listen  to  nothing.  He  felt  that  Nature 
had  deceived  him,  and  that  he  conld  never  forgive  her. 

After  many  a  hearty  farewell,  the  Lieutenant  and  his  two  oom- 
[Nuiiona  left  the  fort  by  the  postern  gate,  and,  taming  to  the  wwrt^ 
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foDowad  the  lengthened  curve  of  the  coast  between  Capes  Bathonl 
and  Esqaimaux. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  the  oblique  rays  of  the  em 
■track  upon  the  beach,  and  touched  it  with  many  a  brilliant  tint, 
tfie  angry  billows  of  the  sea  were  sinking  to  rest,  and  the  birds, 
ptannigana,  guillemots  puffins,  and  petrels,  driven  awiy  by  the 
■fevrm,  were  returning  by  thousands.  Troops  of  ducks  were 
listening  back  t«  Lake  Barnett,  flying  dose,  although  they  knew  it 
noty  to  Mrs  Joliffe's  saucepan.  Polar  hares,  martens,  musk-rats, 
and  ermines  rose  before  the  travellers  and  fled  at  their  approach, 
but  not  with  any  great  appearance  of  haste  or  terror.  The  animals 
evidently  felt  drawn  towards  their  old  enemies  by  a  common 
danger. 

"  They  know  well  enough  that  they  are  hemmed  in  by  the  sea 
tnd  cannot  quit  the  island,"  observed  Hobson. 

"  They  are  all  in  the  habit  of  seeking  warmer  climates  in  the 
■oath  in  the  winter,  are  they  not  ? "  inquired  Mrs  Bamett. 

"  Yes,  madam,  but  unless  they  are  presently  able  to  cross  the  ice- 
field, they  will  have  to  remain  prisoners  like  ourselves,  and  I  am 
afraid  the  greater  number  will  die  of  cold  or  hunger. 

"  I  hope  they  will  be  good  enough  to  supply  us  with  food  for  a 
long  time,*'  observed  the  Sergeant,  "  and  I  think  it  is  very  fortunate 
that  they  had  not  the  sense  to  run  away  before  the  rupture  of  the 
isthmus." 

"  The  birds  will,  however,  leave  na  1 "  added  Mrs  Bamett 

'*  Oh  yes,  madam,  everything  with  wings  will  go,  they  can  traverse 
long  distances  without  fatigue,  and,  more  fortunate  than  ourselves, 
they  will  regain  terra  JirmaJ* 

"Could  we  not  use  them  as  messengers  t ''  asked  Mrb  !^metl 

•*A  good  idea,  madam,  a  capital  idea,"  said  Hobson.  "We 
might  easily  catch  some  hundreds  of  these  birds,  and  tie  a  paper 
round  their  necks  with  our  exact  situation  written  upon  it  John 
Ross  in  1848  tried  similar  means  to  acquaint  the  survivors  of  the 
Frankiin  expedition  with  the  presence  of  his  ships,  the  Enterprise 
and  the  Investigator  in  the  Polar  seas.  He  caught  some  hundreds 
of  white  foxes  in  traps,  rivetted  a  copper  collar  round  the  neck 
of  each  with  all  the  necessary  information  engravtd  upon  it,  and 
then  set  them  free  in  every  direction." 

*'  Perhaps  some  of  the  messengers  may  have  fallen  into  th«  handi 
of  the  shipwrecked  wanderers." 
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*^  Perhaps  ■o,"  replied  Hobson ;  "  I  know  that  mi  old  fox  wm 
taken  by  Captain  Hatteras  during  his  voyage  of  diacoTeiy,  wearing 
a  collar  half  worn  away  and  hidden  beneath  his  thick  white  fur. 
^at  we  cannot  do  with  the  qoadrupeds,  we  will  do  with  tba 
birds." 

Chatting  thus  and  laying  plans  for  the  fntare,  the  three  ezploren 
Boiitinued  to  follow  the  coast.  They  noticed  no  change ;  the  abrupt 
eliffa  covered  with  earth  and  sand  showed  no  signs  of  a  recent  altera* 
tion  in  the  extent  of  the  island.  It  was,  however,  to  be  feared  that 
the  vast  sheet  of  ice  would  be  worn  away  at  the  base  by  the  action 
of  the  warm  earrents,  and  on  this  point  Hobson  was  naturally 
anxious. 

By  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  eight  miles  between  Capes 
Bathurst  and  Esquimaux  had  been  traversed.  A  few  traces  of  the 
encampment  of  Kalumah's  party  still  remained ;  of  course  the  snow 
huts  had  entirely  disappeared,  bnt  some  cinders  and  walrus  bones 
marked  the  Bi)ot 

The  three  explorers  halted  here  for  a  short  time,  they  intended  to 
pass  the  few  short  hours  of  the  night  at  Walruses'  Bay,  which  they 
hoped  to  reach  in  a  few  hours.  They  breakfasted  seated  on  a  slightly 
rising  ground  covered  with  a  scanty  and  stunted  herbage.  Before 
their  eyes  lay  the  ocean  bounded  by  a  clearly-defined  sea-horizon, 
without  a  sail  or  an  iceberg  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  vast  ex* 
pause  of  water.  ,^ 

"  Should  yon  be  very  much  surprised  if  some  vessel  came  In  sight 
now,  Lieutenant  t"  inquired  Mrs  Bamett 

*'  I  should  be  very  agreeably  surprised,  madam,*'  replied  Hobsoa 
"  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  whalers  to  come  as  far  north  as  this, 
especially  now  that  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  frequented  by  whales  and 
cacholots,  but  you  must  remember  that  it  is  tlie  23rd  July, 
and  the  summer  is  far  advanced.  The  whole  fleet  of  whaling 
vessels  is  probably  now  in  Gulf  Kotzebue,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  strait.  Whalers  shun  the  sudden  changes  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  and  with  good  reason.  They  dread  being  shut  in  the 
ice  ;  and  the  icebergs,  avalanches,  and  icefields  they  avoid,  are 
the  very  things  for  which  we  eai-nestly  pray." 

"They  will  come,  Lieutenant,"  said  Long  ;  "have  patience, 
in  another  two  months  the  waves  ■«*^ill  no  longer  break  upon 
the  shores  of  Cape  Esquimaux." 

"  OapeEsqiiimauxI  "obaervedMr8.Baniett  withasmile.  "Thai 
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Oftine,  like  thoie  w«  gave  to  the  other  parts  of  the  peciniala,  may 
fcum  oat  unfortunate  too.  We  have  lost  Port  Bamett  and  Paalina 
RiTer ;  who  can  tell  whether  Cape  Esqaimaoz  and  Walnues'  Baj 
may  not  also  disappear  in  time  9 " 

"  They  too  will  disappear,  madam,"  replied  Hobson,  *'  and  after 
tiiem  the  whole  of  Victuria  Island,  for  nothing  now  connects  it  with 
%  continent,  and  it  is  doomed  to  destruction.  This  result  is  inevit< 
able,  and  our  choice  of  geographical  names  will  be  thrown  away ; 
but  fortunately  the  Royal  Society  has  not  yet  adopted  them, 
and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  will  have  nothing  to  efface  on  hia 
maps," 

"  One  name  he  will,"  exclaimed  the  Sergeanl. 
r   "  Which  t "  inquired  Hobson. 

"Cape  Bathurat,"  replied  Long. 

"  Ah,  ye^,  you  are  right.  Cape  Bathurat  must  now  be  remored 
froiQ  maps  of  the  Polar  regions." 

Two  hours*  rest  were  all  the  explorers  cared  for,  and  at  one 
o'clock  they  prepared  to  resume  their  journey. 

Before  starting  Hobson  once  more  looked  ronnd  him  from  the 

summit  of  Cape  Esquimaux  ;  but  seeing  nothing  worthy  of  notice, 

he  rejoined  Mrs  Barnett  and  Sergeant  Long.  ^ 

■'■'    " Madam,"  he  said,  addressing  the  lady,  "yon  hare  not  forgotten 

the  £ftmily  of  nati7e8  we  met  here  last  winter  t" 

''Ch  no,  I  have  always  held  dear  little  Kalumah  in  friendly 
remembrance.  She  promised  to  come  and  see  us  again  at  Fort 
Hope,  but  she  will  not  be  able  to  do  so.  But  why  do  you  ask  me 
•bout  ^he  natives  now  1 " 

«  Beci^use  I  remember  something  to  which,  mnch  to  my  regret^ 
I  did  not  at  the  time  attach  sufficient  importance.* 

«  What  was  that  I " 

"  You  remember  the  uneasy  surprise  the  men  manifesteij  at  find- 
ing a  factory  at  the  foot  of  Cape  Bathurst.*' 

*'  Oh  yes,  perfectly." 

"You  remember  that  I  tried  to  make  <mt  what  tli«  natirea 
meant,  and  that  I  could  not  do  so  t " 

*'  Yes,  I  remember." 

"Well,"  added  Hobson,  "I  know  now  why  they  shook  their 
heads.  From  tradition,  experience,  or  something,  the  Esquimaux 
knew  what  the  peninsula  really  was,  they  knew  we  had  not  built 
QB  firm  ground.     Bat  as  things  had  probably  remained  as  they 
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were  for  centuries,  they  thought  there  waa  no  Immediate  dAOgei^ 
and  thAt  it  was  not  worth  while  to  explain  themselves." 

"  Very  likely  you  are  right,"  replied  Mrs  Barnett ;  "  but  I  fetl 
sure  that  Kalumah  had  no  suspicion  of  her  oompanion's  fears,  of 
she  would  have  warned  us." 

Hobson   quite  agreed   with   Mrs   Barnett,  and  Sergeant  Long     • 
sbserved — 

"It  really  seems  to  have  been  by  a  kind  of  fatality  that  we 
settled  ourselves  upon  this  peninsula  Just  before  it  was  torn  away 
from  the  mainland.  I  suppose,  Lieutenant,  that  it  had  been  cou- 
nected  for  a  verj  long  time,  perhaps  for  centuries." 

"  Tou  might  say  for  thousands  and  thousands  of  years,  Stirgeant," 
replied  Hobson.  "  Remember  that  the  soil  on  which  we  are  tread< 
iiig  has  been  brought  here  by  the  wind,  little  by  littlo,  that  the 
sand  has  accumulated  grain  by  grain  !  Think  of  the  time  it  must 
have  taken  fur  the  seeds  of  firs,  willows,  and  arbutus  to  become 
shrubs  and  trees  I  Porhaps  the  sheet  of  ice  on  which  we  float  waa 
welded  to  the  continent  before  the  creation  of  man  ! " 

"Well,"  cried  Long,  "it  really  might  have  waited  a  few  cen- 
turies longer  before  it  drifted.  How  much  anxiety  and  how  many 
dangers  we  might  then  have  been  spared  ! " 

.Sergeant  Long's  most  sensible  remark  closed  the  conrersationj 
and  the  journey  was  resumed. 

From  Cape  Esquimaux  to  Walruses'  Bay  the  coast  ran  almost 
due  south,  following  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-seventh  meridian. 
Looking  behind  them  they  could  see  one  comer  of  the  lagoon,  ita 
waters  sparkling  in  the  sunbeams,  and  a  little  beyond  the  wooded 
heights  in  which  it  was  framed.  Large  eagles  soared  above  their 
heads,  their  cries  and  the  loud  flapping  of  their  wings  breaking 
the  stillness,  and  furred  animals  of  many  kinds,  marten, 
polecats,  ermines,  dbc,  crouching  behind  some  rising  ground, 
or  hiding  amongst  the  stunted  bushes  and  willows,  gazed  inquir-  '; 
iagly  at  the  intruders.  They  seemed  to  understand  that  they 
had  nothing  to  fear.  Hobson  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  few  beavers  '  v 
wandering  about,  evidently  ill  at  ease,  and  puzzled  at  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  little  river.  With  no  lodges  to  shelter  them,  and  no 
stream  by  which  to  build  a  new  home,  they  were  doomed  to  die  of 
cold  when  the  severe  frost  set  in.  Sergeant  Long  also  saw  a  troop 
of  woItss  crossing  the  plain. 

It  wis  tvident  that  specimens  of  the  whols  Arctic  Fauna  wtst 
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imprisoned  on  the  island,  and  there  was  eveiy  reason  to  fear  that, 
when  famished  with  hunger,  all  the  cumivoroas  beasts  would  b« 
formidable  enemies  to  the  occupants  of  Fort  Hope. 

Fortunately,  however,  one  race  of  animals  appeared  to  be  qait« 
unrepresented.  Not  a  single  white  bear  was  seen  1  Once  the 
Sergeant  thought  he  saw  an  enormous  white  mass  moving  about  on 
the  other  side  of  a  clump  of  willows,  but  on  done  ezaminatioa 
decided  that  he  was  mistaken,     i  ..  "^ 

The  coast  near  Walruses*  Bay  was,  on  the  whole,  only  slightly 
elevated  above  the  sea-level,  and  in  the  distance  the  waves  broke 
into  running  foam  as  they  do  upon  a  sloping  be^h.  It  was  to  be 
feared  that  the  soil  had  little  stability,  but  there  was  no  means  of 
judging  of  the  modifications  which  had  taken  place  since  their  last 
Tisit,  and  Hobsun  much  regretted  that  he  had  not  made  bench 
marks  about  Cape  Bathurst  before  he  left,  that  he  might  judge  of 
the  amount  of  sinking  or  depression  which  took  place.  He  deter- 
mined, however,  to  take  this  precaution  on  his  return. 

It  will  be  understood  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  party  did 
not  advance  very  rapidly.  A  pause  was  often  made  to  examine 
the  soil,  or  to  see  if  there  were  any  sign  of  an  approaching  fracture 
on  the  coast,  and  sometimes  the  explorers  wandered  inland  for  half 
A  mile.  Here  and  there  the  Sergeant  planted  branches  of  willow 
or  birch  to  serve  as  landmarks  fur  the  future,  especially  wherever 
undermining  tjuemed  to  be  going  on  rapidly  and  the  solidity  of 
the  ground  was  doub'JuL  By  this  means  it  would  be  easy  to 
Mcei'tain  the  changes  which  might  take  place. 

They  did  advance,  however,  and  at  three  o'clock  ir  ^hb  after- 
noon they  were  only  three  miles  from  Walruses'  Bay,  and  Hobson 
called  Mrs  Burnett's  attention  to  the  important  changes  which  had 
been  effected  by  the  rupture  of  the  isthmus. 

Formerly  the  south-western  horiion  was  shut  in  by  a  long  slightly 
curved  coast-line,  formed  by  the  shores  of  Liverpool  Bay.  Now  a 
sea-line  bounded  the  view,  the  continent  having  disappeared. 
Victoria  Island  ended  in  an  abrupt  angle  where  it  had  broken  off^ 
and  all  felt  sure  that  on  turning  round  that  angle  the  ocean  would 
be  spread  out  before  them,  and  that  its  waves  would  bathe  the 
whole  of  the  southern  side  of  the  island,  which  was  once  the  con- 
necting-link between  Walruses'  Bay  and  Washburn  Bay. 

Mrs  Barnett  could  not  look  at  the  chau|;ed  aspect  of  the  scene 
without  emotion.     She  had  expected  it»  and  yet  her  heert  beel 
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almost  audibly.  She  gasc  cross  the  sea  fof  the  missing  contiaenl^ 
which  was  now  left  several  hundred  miles  behind,  and  it  rushed 
upon  her  mind  with  a  fresh  ehock  that  she  would  never  set  foot 
on  America  again.  Her  agitation  was  indeed  excusable,  and  It  waft 
shared  by  the  Lieutenant  and  the  Sergeant. 

All  quickened  their  8tei)8,  eager  to  reach  the  abrupt  angle  in  tLi 
Bouth.  The  ground  rose  slightly  as  tliey  advanced,  and  the  layert 
of  earth  and  sand  became  thicker ;  this  of  course  was  explained  by 
the  former  proximity  of  this  part  of  the  coast  to  the  true  continent. 
Tlie  thickness  of  the  crust  of  ice  and  of  the  layer  of  earth  at  the  point 
of  junction  increasing,  as  it  probably  did,  every  century,  explained 
the  long  resistance  of  the  isthmus,  which  nothing  but  some  extra- 
ordinary convulsion  could  have  overcome.  Such  a  convulsion 
was  the  earthquake  of  the  8th  January,  which,  although  it  had  only 
affected  the  continent  of  North  America,  had  sufficed  to  break  the 
connecting-link,  and  to  launch  Victoria  Island  upon  the  wide 
ocean. 

At  four  o'clock  p.m.,  the  angle  was  reached.  Walruses'  Bay, 
formed  by  an  indentation  of  the  firm  ground,  had  disappeared  !  U 
had  remained  behind  with  the  continent. 

"By  my  faitli,  madam  !  "  exclaimed  the  Sergeant,  "it's  lucky  foi 
you  we  didn't  call  it  Paulina  Barnett  Bay  !  *' 

"  Tee,"  replied  the  lady,  "  I  begin  to  think  I  em  an  unlacky  fe<« 
■M»tker  for  newly-dieeovwed  pleoee." 
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jND  80  Hobson  had  not  been  mistaken  about  tbe  point  «l 
^^f  rupture.  It  wa*  the  isthmus  which  had  yielded  in  tht 
shock  of  the  earthquake.  Not  a  trace  was  to  be  seen  of 
tlie  American  continent,  nut  a  single  cliff,  even  the  volcano  on  the 
west  had  disappeared.     Nothing  but  the  sea  everywhere. 

The  island  on  this  side  ended  iu  a  cape,  coming  to  an  almost 
■harp  point,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  substratum  of  ice,  fretted  by 
the  warmer  waters  of  the  current  and  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the 
«lenients,  ntust  rapidly  dissolve. 

The  explorers  resumed  their  march,  following  the  course  of  th« 
fracture,  which  ran  from  west  to  east  in  an  almost  straight  line. 
Its  edges  were  not  jagged  or  broken,  but  clear  cut,  as  if  the  division 
had  been  made  with  a  sharp  instrument,  and  here  and  there  th« 
conformation  of  the  soil  could  be  easily  examined.  The  banks- 
half  ice,  half  sand  and  earth — rose  some  ten  feet  from  the  water. 
They  were  perfectly  perpendicular,  without  the  slightest  slope,  and 
in  some  places  there  were  traces  of  recent  landslips.  Sergeant 
Long  pointed  to  several  small  blocks  of  ice  floating  in  the  offing, 
ftnd  rapidly  melting,  which  had  evidently  been  broken  off  from  their 
island.  The  action  of  the  warm  surf  would,  of  course,  soon  eat 
away  the  new  coast-line,  which  time  had  not  yet  clothed  with  » 
kind  of  cement  of  Pnow  and  sand,  such  as  covered  the  rest  of  the 
beach,  and  altogether  the  state  of  things  wan  very  f.'^r  from  rei 
assuring, 

Before  taking  any  rest,  Mrs  Barnett,  Hobson,  and  Long,  were 
tnxious  to  finish  their  examination  of  the  southern  edge  of  the 
Island.  There  would  be  plenty  of  daylight,  for  the  sun  would  not 
let  uLtil  eleven  o'clock  p.m.  The  briiiuut  orb  of  day  was  slowly 
advancing  along  the  western  horizon,  and  its  oblique  rays  cast 
long  shadows  of  themselves  before  the  explorers,  who  convened  at 
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intervals  after  long  silent  pauses,  daring  which  they  gaied  at  till 

sea  and  thoaght  of  the  dark  future  before  them. 

Hobson  intended  to  encamp  for  the  night  at  Washburn  Baj. 
When  there  eighteen  miles  would  have  been  traversed,  and,  if  he 
were  not  mistaken,  half  his  circular  journey  would  be  aci^ompiished. 
After  a  few  hours'  repose  he  meant  to  return  to  Fort  Hope  along 
the  western  coast 

No  fresh  incident  marked  the  exploration  of  the  short  distance 
between  Walruses'  Bay  and  Washburn  Bay,  and  at  seven  o'clock  ii 
the  evening  the  spot  chosen  fur  the  encampment  was  reached.  A 
similar  change  had  taken  place  here.  Of  Washburn  Bay.  nothing 
remained  but  the  curve  formed  by  the  coast-line  of  the  island,  and 
which  was  once  its  northern  boundary.  It  stretched  away  without 
a  break  for  seven  miles  to  the  cape  they  had  namecrCape  Michael. 
This  side  of  the  island  did  not  appear  to  Lave  suffered  at  all  in 
consequence  of  the  rupture.  The  thickets  of  pine  and  birch,  massed 
a  little  behind  the  cape,  were  in  their  fullest  beauty  at  this  time  of 
year,  and  a  good  many  furred  animals  were  disporting  themselves 
on  the  plain. 

A  halt  was  made  at  Washburn  Bay,  and  the  explorers  were  able 
to  enjoy  an  extended  view  on  the  south,  although  they  could  not 
see  any  great  distance  on  the  north.  The  sun  ws?  so  low  en  the 
horizon,  that  its  rays  were  intercepted  by  the  rising  ground  on  the 
west,  and  did  not  reach  the  little  bay.  It  was  not,  however,  yet 
night,  nor  could  it  be  called  twilight,  as  the  sun  had  not  set. 

"  Lieutenant,"  said  Long,  "  if  by  some  miracle  a  bell  were  now 
to  ring,  what  do  yon  suppose  it  would  mean  1 " 

"  That  it  was  supper-time,"  replied  Hobaon.  "  Don't  yon  agree 
with  me,  Mrs  Barnett  t " 

"  Indeed  I  do,"  replied  the  lady  addressed,  '*  and  as  our  cloth  it 
spread  for  us,  let  us  sit  down.  This  moss,  although  slightly  worn, 
wiU  suit  us  admirably,  and  waa  evidently  intended  for  as  by 
Providence." 

The  bag  of  provisions  waa  opened ;  some  salt  meat,  a  hare  pati 
from  Mrs  Jolifie's  larder,  with  a  few  biscoits,  formed  their  frugal 
supper. 

The  meal  was  quickly  over,  and  Hobson  returned  to  the  soath- 
West  angle  of  the  island,  whilst  Mrs  Barnett  rested  at  the  foot  kA 
%  low  fir  tree,  and  Sergeant  Long  made  ready  the  night  quarten. 

Tht  LUut«aant  waa  anxious  to  examine  the  place  of  ioe  whieh 
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formed  the  island,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  something  of  its  rtrncture, 
A  little  bank,  produced  bj  a  landslip,  enabled  him  to  step  down  to 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  from  there  he  was  able  to  look  closely  at 
the  steep  wall  which  formed  the  coast.  Where  he  stood  the  toil  rose 
■carcely  three  feet  above  the  water.  The  upper  part  consisted  of  a 
thin  layer  of  earth  and  sand  mixed  with  crushed  shells ;  and  th« 
lower  of  hard,  compact,  and,  if  we  may  so  exjjreas  u,  "  metallic''  lot, 
strong  enough  to  support  the  upper  soil  of  the  island. 

This  layer  of  ice  was  not  more  than  one  foot  above  the  sea-lereL 
In  consequence  of  the  recent  fracture,  it  was  easy  to  see  the  regular 
disposition  of  the  sheets  of  ice  piled  up  horizontally,  and  which  had 
evidently  been  produced  by  successive  frosts  in  comparatively 
quieter  waters. 

We  know  that  freezing  commences  on  the  surface  of  liquids,  and 
M  the  cold  increases,  the  thickness  of  the  crust  becomes  greater,  the 
solidification  proceeding  from  tlie  top  downwards.  That  at  least  is 
the  case  in  waters  that  are  at  rest ;  it  has,  however,  been  observed 
that  the  very  reverse  is  the  cavse  in  running  waters — the  ice  forming 
at  the^  bottom,  and  subsequently  rising  to  the  surface. 

It  was  evident,  then,  that  the  floe  which  formed  the  foundation 
of  Victoria  Island  had  been  formed  in  calm  waters  on  the  shores 
of  the  North  American  continent.  The  freezing  bad  evidently 
commenced  on  the  surface,  and  the  thaw  would  V^er.in  at  the  bottom, 
according  to  a  well-known  law  j  so  that  the  ice-field  would  gradually 
decrease  in  weight  as  it  became  thawed  by  the  warmer  waters 
through  which  it  was  parsing,  and  the  general  level  of  the  island 
would  sink  in  proportion. 

This  was  the  great  dangcsr. 

As  we  have  just  stated,  Hobson  noticed  that  the  solid  lee,  the  ice 
E^ld  properly  so  called,  wa^j  only  aboiit  one  foot  above  the  sea-level ! 
We  know  that  four-fifths  of  a  floating  mass  of  ice  are  always  sub- 
merged. For  one  foot  of  an  iceberg  or  ice-field  above  the  water, 
th«re  are  four  below  it.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  the 
density,  or  rather  specific  weiglu  of  floating  ice,  varies  considerably 
according  to  its  mode  of  formation  or  origin.  The  ice-miisses  which 
proceed  from  sea  water,  j)orou3,  opaque,  and  tinged  with  blue  or 
green,  according  as  they  are  struck  by  the  rays  of  the  snn,  ara 
lighter  than  ice  formed  from  fresh  water.  All  things  considered, 
and  making  due  allowance  for  the  weight  of  the  mineral  and 
f^table  layer  aboT«  the  ice.  Hobson  concluded  it  to  be  about  foui 
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or  five  feet  thick  below  the  sea-level.  The  different  declivities  of 
tha  island,  the  little  hills  and  rising  ground,  would  of  course  only 
affect  the  upper  soil,  and  it  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that  tht 
wandering  island  was  not  immersed  more  than  five  feet. 

This  made  Hobnon  very  anxious.  Only  five  feet  I  Setting  aside 
the  causes  of  dissolution  to  which  the  ice-field  might  be  subjected, 
would  not  the  slightest  shock  cause  a  rupture  of  the  surface  %  Might 
KOt  a  rough  sea  or  a  gale  of  wind  cause  a  dislocation  of  the  ice-field, 
which  would  lead  tc  its  breaking  up  into  small  portions,  and  to  its 
fiuial  decomposition  ?  Oh  for  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  winter,  with 
its  titt«r  cold  !  Would  that  the  column  of  mercury  were  frozen  in 
its  cistern  !  Nothing  but  the  rigour  of  an  Arctic  winter  could  con- 
lolidatt  and  thicken  the  foundation  of  their  island,  and  establish  • 
means  of  communication  between  it  ?>nd  the  continent. 

Hobson  returned  to  the  halting- place  little  cheered  by  his  di* 
coveries,  Knd  found  Long  busy  making  arrangements  for  the  night  j 
for  he  had  no  idea  of  sleeping  beneath  the  open  sky,  although  Mri 
Barnett  declared  herself  quite  ready  to  do  bo.  He  told  the  Lieu- 
tenant that  he  intended  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  ice  big  enough  to  hold 
three  peraons-  -in  fact  to  make  a  kind  of  snow-hut,  in  which  they 
would  be  protected  from  the  cold  night  aij. 

**  In  the  land  of  the  Esquimaux/'  he  sikid, "  nothing  is  wiser  'han 
to  do  as  ilie  Esquimaux  do." 

Hobson  approved,  but  advised  the  Sergeant  not  to  dig  too  deeply, 
as  the  ice  was  not  more  than  five  feet  thick. 

Long  set  to  work.  With  the  aid  of  his  hatchet  and  ice-chisel  ht 
had  soon  cleared  away  the  earth,  and  hollowed  oat  a  kind  of  pas- 
sage sloping  gently  down  to  the  crust  of  ice. 

He  next  attacked  the  brittle  mass,  which  had  been  covered  ovef 
with  sand  and  earth  for  so  many  centuries.  It  would  net  taka 
more  than  an  hour  to  hollow  out  a  subterranean  retreat,  or  rather  a 
burrow  with  walls  of  ice,  which  would  keep  in  the  heat,  and  there- 
fore serve  well  for  a  resting-p\sce  during  the  short  night. 

Whilst  Long  was  working  away  like  a  whitd  ant,  Hobson  com- 
municated the  result  of  his  observations  to  Mrs  Barnett.  He  did 
nut  disgoise  from  her  that  the  construction  of  Victoria  Island  ren- 
dered him  very  uneasy.  He  felt  sure  tuat  the  thinness  of  the  ice 
would  lead  to  the  opening  of  ravinea  on  the  surface  before  long ; 
where,  it  would  be  impossible  to  foresee,  and  of  cotuse  it  would  b« 
iquallj  impossible  to  prevent  them.     The  wandering  isLuid  mighl 
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%\  lay  moment  settle  down  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  Its  speci- 
fic gravity,  or  break  \ip  into  more  or  less  numerous  islets,  the  duration 
of  which  must  necessarily  be  ephemeral.  Ha  judged,  therefore,  that 
U  would  be  best  for  the  members  of  the  colony  to  keep  together  as 
much  as  possible,  and  not  to  leave  the  fort,  that  they  might  all 
ihare  the  same  chances. 

Hobson  was  proceeding  further  to  unfold  his  vlewi  when  cries 
for  help  were  heard. 

Mrs  Bamett  started  to  her  feet,  and  both  looked  round  In  every 
direction,  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen. 

The  cries  were  now  redoubled,  and  Hobson  exclaimed— 

"  The  Sergeant !  the  Sergeant ! " 

And  followed  by  Mrs  Barnett,  he  rushed  towards  the  burrow^  and 
he  had  ecp'^e^y  reached  the  opening  of  the  snow-house  before  he 
■aw  Sergeant  Long  clutching  with  both  hands  at  his  knife,  which 
he  had  stuck  in  the  wall  of  ice,  and  calling  out  loudly,  although 
with  the  most  perfect  self-possession. 

His  head  and  arms  alone  were  visible.  Whilst  he  was  digging, 
Ihe  ice  had  given  way  suddenly  beneath  him,  and  he  was  plunged 
into  water  up  to  his  waist. 

Hobson  merely  said—" 

"Keep  hold  1" 

And  creeping  through  the  passage,  he  was  soon  at  the  edge  of  the 
hole.  The  poor  Sergeant  seized  his  hand,  and  he  was  soon  rescued 
from  his  perilous  position. 

''Qood  Qod!  Sergeant  1"  exclaimed  Mrs  Barnett;  "wliat  has 
happened  1 " 

"Nothing,"  replied  Long,  shaking  himself  like  a  wet  spaniel, 
^  except  that  the  ice  gave  way  under  me,  and  I  took  a  compulsory 
bath." 

"  Ton  fcrgot  what  I  told  yon  about  not  digging  too  deeply,  then," 
5aid  Hobeon. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir ;  I  hadn't  cut  through  fifteen  inches  of  t|ie  ice  ; 
and  I  expect  there  was  a  kind  of  cavern  where  I  was  working — the 
ke  did  not  touch  the  water.  It  was  just  like  going  through  a 
ceiling.  If  I  hadn't  been  able  to  hang  on  by  m^  knife,  I  should 
liave  slipped  under  the  island  like  a  fool,  and  that  would  have  been 
ft  pity,  wouldn't  it,  madam  ? " 

"  A  very  great  pity,  my  brave  fellow,"  said  Mrs  Barnett,  pteasing 
his  hand. 
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Long's  explanation  was  correct ;  for  some  reason  or  another— > 
most  likely  from  an  accumulation  of  air — the  ice  had  formed  a  kind 
of  vault  aboye  the  water,  and  of  course  it  soon  gave  way  under  the 
Weight  of  the  Sergeant  and  the  blows  of  his  chisel. 

The  same  thing  might  happen  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  which 
was  anything  but  reassuring.  Where  could  they  be  certain  of 
treading  on  iirm  ground  t  Might  not  the  earth  give  way  beneaA 
their  feet  at  any  minute  ?  What  heart,  however  brave,  would  net 
have  sunk  at  the  thought  of  the  thin  partition  between  them  ani 
the  awful  gulf  of  the  ocean  ? 

Sergeant  Long,  however,  thought  but  little  of  his  bath,  and  wm 
ready  to  begin  mining  in  some  other  place.  This  Mrs  Bamett 
would  not  allow.  A  night  in  the  open  air  would  do  her  no  harm  * 
the  shelter  of  the  coppice  near  would  be  protection  enough  for  them 
idl ;  and  Sergeant  Long  was  obliged  to  submit. 

The  camp  was,  therefore,  moved  back  some  thirty  yards  from  the 
beach,  to  a  rising  ground  on  which  grew  a  few  clumps  of  pines  and 
willows  whirh  could  scarcely  be  called  a  wood.  Towards  ten 
o'clock  the  disc  of  the  sun  began  to  dip  below  the  horizon,  ard 
before  it  disappeared  for  the  few  hours  of  the  night  a  crackling 
fire  of  dead  branches  was  blazing  at  the  camp. 

Long  had  now  a  fine  opportunity  of  drying  his  legs,  of  which  he 
gladly  availed  himself.  He  and  Hobson  talked  together  earnestly 
until  twilight  set  in,  and  Mrs  Bamett  occasionally  joined  in  the 
conversation,  doing  the  best  she  could  to  cheer  the  disheartened 
Lieutenant.  The  sky  was  bright  with  stars,  and  the  holy  influence 
of  the  night  could  not  fail  to  calm  his  troubled  spirit.  The  wind 
murmured  softly  amongst  the  pines  ;  even  the  sea  appeared  to  be 
wrapt  in  slumber,  its  bosom  slightly  heaving  with  the  swell,  which 
died  away  upon  the  beach  with  a  faint  rippling  sound.  All  creation 
was  hushed,  not  even  the  wail  of  a  sea-bird  broke  upon  the  ear  j  the 
crisp  crackling  of  the  dead  branches  was  exchanged  for  a  steady 
flame,  «nd  nothing  but  the  voices  of  tho  wanderers  broke  the  lulv 
lime,  the  awfiil  eiience  of  the  night 

"  Who  would  imagine,"  said  Mrs  Bamett,  "  that  we  were  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  !  It  really  requires  an  effort  to  realise 
it,  for  the  sea  which  is  carrying  us  along  in  its  fatal  grasp  appean 
to  be  absolutely  motionless  ! " 

"  Tos,  madftm,"  replied  Hobson ;  "  and  if  the  flooi  of  our  carriiUM 
wen  K^i^  if  I  did  not  know  that  sooner  or  later  the  keel  «n 
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boat  will  be  misfn^  that  sonie  day  its  hull  will  burst  open,  and 
finally,  if  I  knew  vvh<:;re  we  are  going,  I  should  rather  enjoy  floating 
on  the  ocean  li/ t-ihia." 

"Well,  Lie  tteuant,"  rejoined  Mrs  Barnett,  "could  there  be  a 
pleasanter  mr'^ia  ai  travelling  than  ourst  We  feel  no  motion. 
Our  island  li(i',axactly  the  same  speed  as  the  current  which  is  bear- 
ing it  away  is  it  not  like  a  balloon  voyage  in  the  air  I  What 
code!  be  mor.'  delightful  than  advancing  with  one's  iiouse,  garden, 
park,  Ac.  1  k  wandering  island,  with  a  solid  insubmersible  founda- 
tion, would  really  be  the  most  comfortable  and  wonderful  conveyance 
that  could  possibly  be  imagined.  I  have  heard  of  han^-dng  gardens. 
Perhaps  some  day  floating  parks  will  be  invented  which  will  carry 
as  all  over  the  globe  I  Their  size  will  render  them  insensible  to  the 
action  of  the  waves,  they  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  storms, 
and  perhaps  with  a  favourable  wind  they  might  be  guided  by 
means  of  immense  sails !  What  marvels  of  vegetution  would  be 
spread  before  the  eyes  of  the  passengers  when  they  passed  from 
temperate  to  torrid  lones  1  With  skilful  pilots,  well  acquainted 
with  the  currents,  it  might  be  possible  to  remaiu  in  one  latitude, 
and  enjoy  a  perpetual  spring." 

Hobson  could  not  help  smiling  at  Mrs  Barnett's  fancies.  The 
brave  woman  ran  on  with  such  an  easy  flow  of  words,  she  talked 
with  as  little  effort  as  Victoria  Island  move^  And  was  she  not 
right  t  It  would  have  been  a  very  pleasant  mode  of  travelling  il 
there  had  been  no  danger  of  their  conveyance  melting  and  being 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea. 

The  night  passed  on,  and  the  explorers  slept  a  few  hours.  At 
daybreak  they  breakfasted,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  their  meal 
The  warmth  and  rest  had  refreshed  them,  and  they  resumed  their 
Journey  at  about  six  o'clock  MC 

From  Cape  Michael  to  the  former  Fort  Barnett  the  coast  ran  in 
an  almost  straight  line  from  south  to  north  for  about  eleven  miles. 
miere  was  nothing  worthy  of  note  about  it ;  the  shores  were  low  and 
pretty  even  all  the  way,  and  seemed  to  have  sufi'ered  no  alteration 
aince  the  breaking  of  the  isthmus.  Long,  in  obedience  to  the 
Lieutenant,  made  bench-marka  along  the  beach,  that  any  future 
change  might  be  easily  noted. 

Hobson  was  naturally  anxious  to  get  back  to  Fort  Hope  the  same 
4ijry  and  Mrs  Barnett  was  also  eager  to  return  to  her  friends.     It 
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was  of  ooaiM  desirable  under  the  circumstances  that  the  oommand* 
ing  officer  should  not  be  long  absent  from  the  fort 

All  haste  was  therefore  made,  and  by  taking  a  short  cut  the; 
arrived  at  noon  at  the  little  promontory  which  formerly  protected 
Port  Barnett  from  the  east  winds. 

It  was  not  more  than  eight  miles  from  this  point  to  Fort  Uop«, 
and  before  four  o'clock  p.m.  the  shoata  of  Corporis  Jotiie  wtleoinp 
their  return  to  the  factory. 
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OBSON'S  first  care  on  his  retam  to  the  fort,  was  to  mak« 
inquiries  of  Thomas  Black  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
little  colony.  No  change  had  taken  p!ace  for  the  last 
kwenty-four  hours  ;  but,  as  subsequently  appeared,  the  island  had 
floated  one  degree  of  latitude  further  south,  whilst  still  retaining 
Its  motion  towards  the  west  It  was  now  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  equator  as  Icy  Cape,  a  little  promontory  of  western  Alaska, 
and  two  hundred  miles  from  the  American  coast  The  speed  of  the 
current  seemed  to  be  less  here  than  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean ;  but  the  island  continued  to  advance,  and,  much  to 
Hobson's  annoyance,  towards  the  dreaded  Behring  Strait  It  was 
now  only  the  24th  July,  and  a  current  of  average  speed  would 
carry  it  in  another  month  throueh  the  strait  and  into  the  heated 
waves  of  the  Pacifio^  where  it  woold  melt  '*  like  a  lamp  of  sugar  in 
A  glass  of  water."  ^ 

Mrs  Bamett  acquainted  Madge  with  the  result  of  the  exploration 
of  the  island.  She  explained  to  hei  the  arrangement  of  the  layers 
of  earth  and  ice  at  the  part  where  the  isthmus  had  been  broken  off  \ 
told  her  that  the  thickness  of  the  ice  below  the  sec-level  was 
estimated  at  five  feet ;  related  the  accident  to  Sergeant  Long — in 
•hort,  she  made  her  fully  understand  the  reasons  there  were  to  fear 
the  breaking  up  or  sinking  of  the  ice-field. 

The  rest  of  the  colony  had,  however,  no  suspicion  of  the  truth  ; 
•  feeling  of  perfect  security  prevailed.  It  never  occurred  to  any  of 
the  brave  fellows  that  Fort  Hope  was  floating  above  an  awful 
abyss,  and  that  the  lives  of  all  its  inhabitants  were  in  danger.  All 
were  in  go>  i  health,  the  weather  was  fine,  and  the  climate  pleasanc 
and  bracing.  The  baby  Micha<)l  got  on  wonderfully ;  he  was 
beginning  to  toddle  about  between  the  house  and  the  palisade  ;  and 
Corporal  Jolifi'e,  who  was  extremely  fond  of  him,  was  already 
banning  to  teach  him  to  kold  9-  <nui.  and  to  onderstand  the  fini 
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duties  of  a  soldier.  Oh,  if  Mrs  Joliffe  would  but  present  him  with 
such  a  son  !  but,  alas  1  the  blessing  of  children,  for  whicu  he  and  hif 
(rife  prayed  every  day,  was  as  yet  denied  to  them.      »^     . 

Meanwhile  the  soldiers  had  plenty  to  do. 

Mac-Nab  and  his  men — Petersen,  Belcher,  Qarry,  Pond,  and 
Hop* — worked  sealoosly  at  the  construction  of  a  boat,  a  difficult 
.^ask,  likely  to  occupy  them  for  several  months.  But  as  their 
ressel  would  be  of  no  use  until  next  year  after  the  thaw,  they 
neglected  none  of  their  duties  at  the  factory  on  its  account.  Hob- 
ion  let  things  go  on  as  if  the  future  of  the  factory  were  not  com- 
promised, and  persevered  in  keeping  the  men  in  ignorance.  Thk 
uerious  question  was  often  discussed  by  the  officer  and  his  "  staff," 
and  Mrs  Bamett  and  Madge  differed  from  their  chief  on  the  sub- 
ject. They  thought  it  would  be  better  to  tell  the  whole  truth  ;  the 
men  were  brave  and  energetic,  not  likely  to  jdeld  to  despair,  and 
the  shock  would  not  be  great  if  they  heard  of  il;  now,  instead  of 
only  when  their  situation  was  so  hopeless  that  it  could  not  be  con 
cealed.  But  in  spite  of  the  justice  of  these  remarks,  Hobson  would 
not  yield,  and  he  was  supported  by  Sergeant  Long.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  they  were  right ;  they  were  both  men  of  long  experience,  and 
knew  the  temper  of  their  men,  •:  ,        >;  . 

And  so  the  work  of  provisioning  and  strengthening  the  fort  pro- 
*;eeded.  The  palisaded  enceinte  was  repaired  with  new  stakes,  and 
made  higher  in  many  places,  so  that  H  really  formed  a  very  strong  forti- 
fication. Mac-Nab  also  put  into  execution,  with  his  chief's  approval, 
t  plan  he  had  long  had  at  heart.  At  the  corners  abutting  on  the 
lake  he  built  two  little  pointed  sentry-boxes,  which  completed  the 
defences  ;  and  Corporal  Jolifife  anticipated  with  delight  the  time 
when  he  should  be  sent  to  relieve  guard  :  he  felt  that  they  gave 
%  military  look  to  the  buildings,  and  made  them  really  imposing. 

The  palisade  was  now  completely  finished,  and  Mac-Nab,  remem 
benng  the  sufferings  of  the  last  winter,  built  a  new  wood  shed  close 
•p  against  the  house  itself,  with  a  door  of  communication  inside,  lo 
that  there  would  be  no  need  to  go  outside  at  all.  By  this  contrir- 
ance  the  fuel  would  always  be  leady  to  hand.  On  the  left  side  of 
the  house,  opposite  the  shed,  Mac-Nab  constructed  a  large  sleeping- 
ffoom  for  the  soldiers,  so  that  the  camp-bed  could  be  removed  from 
the  (K)mmon  room.  This  room  was  also  to  be  used  for  meals, 
pamee,  and  work.  The  three  married  couples  had  private  rooms 
vailed  ofl^  M  that  tha  large  house  was  reliered  of  *Jiem  aa  well  ■• 
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of  all  the  other  ■oldien.  A  magaiine  for  furs  only  was  also  erected 
behind  the  house  near  the  powder-magazine,  leaving  the  loft  free 
for  stores ;  and  the  rafters  and  ribs  of  the  latter  were  bound  with 
iron  cramps,  that  they  might  be  able  tu  resiat  all  attacks 

Mao-Nab  also  intended  to  build  a  little  wooden  chapel,  which 
luu]  been  included  in  Hubson's  original  plan  of  the  factory ;  but 
ifci  erection  was  put  off  until  the  next  summer. 

With  what  eager  interest  would  the  Lieutenant  have  once  watched 
the  progress  of  his  establishment  \  Had  he  been  building  on  firm 
ground,  with  what  delight  would  he  have  watched  the  houses,  sheds, 
and  magazines  rising  aruuiid  him !  He  remembered  the  scheme  ol 
erowning  Gape  Bathurst  with  a  redoubt  for  the  protection  of  Fori 
Hope  with  a  sigh.  The  very  name  of  the  factory,  "  Fort  Hope," 
made  his  heart  sink  within  him ;  for  should  it  not  more  truly  be 
called  "  Fort  Despair  ?  " 

These  various  works  took  up  the  whole  summer,  and  there  was  no 
time  for  ennui.  The  construction  of  the  boat  proceeded  rapidly. 
Mac-Nab  meant  it  to  be  of  about  thirty  tons  measurement,  which 
would  make  it  large  enough  to  carry  some  twenty  passengers  several 
hundred  miles  in  the  fine  season.  The  carpenter  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  find  some  bent  pieces  of  wood,  so. that  he  was  able  quickly 
to  form  the  first  ribs  of  the  vessel,  and  soon  the  stem  and  stempost, 
fixed  to  the  keel,  were  upon  the  dockyard  at  the  foot  of  Cape  Bathurst. 

Whilst  the  carpenters  were  busy  with  hatchets,  saws,  and  adzes, 
the  hunters  were  eagerly  hunting  the  reindeer  and  Polar  hares, 
which  abounded  near  the  fort  The  Lieutenant,  however,  told  Marbre 
and  Sabine  not  to  go  far  away,  stating  as  a  reason,  that  until  the 
buildings  were  completed  he  did  not  wish  to  attract  the  notice  of 
rivals.  The  truth  was,  he  did  not  wish  the  changes  which  had 
laken  place  to  be  noticed. 

One  day  Marbre  inquired  if  it  was  not  now  time  to  go  to  Walruses 
Bay,  and  get  a  fresh  supply  of  morse-oU  for  burning,  and  Hobaon 
rtplied  rather  hastily — 

"  No,  Marbre ;  it  would  be  useless." 

The  Lieutenant  knew  only  too  well  that  Walruses'  Bay  was  two 
hundred  miles  away,  and  that  there  were  no  morses  to  be  hunted  on 
the  island. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Hobson  considered  the  situation 
desperate  even  now.  He  often  assured  Mrs  Bamett,  Madge,  and 
liong  that  he  was  ocmvinced  the  island  would  hold  together  until  ths 
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bitter  cold  of  winter  should  thicken  its  foundation  and  Arrest  Hi 
course  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

After  his  journey  of  discovery,  Hobson  estimated  exactly  thp  area 
of  his  new  dominions.  The  island  measured  more  than  forty  milef 
round,  from  which  its  superficial  arrear  would  appear  to  be  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles  at  the  least.  By  way  of  comparison,  wf 
may  say  that  Victoria  Island  was  rather  larger  than  St  Helena,  and 
its  area  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  Paris  within  the  line  of  forti- 
ficatiuns.  If  then  it  should  break  vip  into  fragments,  the  separatt 
parts  might  still  be  of  sufficient  siae  to  be  habitable  for  some 
time. 

When  Mrs  Bamett  expressed  her  surprise  that  a  floating  ice- 
field c6uld  be  so  large,  Hobson  replied  by  reminding  her  of  the 
observations  of  Arctic  navigators.  Parry,  Penny,  and  Frankliii  had 
met  with  ice-fields  in  the  Polar  seas  one  hundred  miles  long  and 
fifty  broad.  Captain  Eellet  abandoned  his  boat  on  an  ice-field 
measuring  at  least  three  hundred  square  miles,  and  what  was 
Victoria  Island  compared  to  it  ? 

Its  size  was,  however,  sufficient  to  Justify  a  hope  that  it  would 
resist  the  action  of  the  warm  currents  until  the  cold  weather  set  in. 
Hobson  would  not  allow  himself  to  doubt ;  his  despair  arose  rather 
from  the  knowledge  that  the  fruit  of  all  his  cares,  anxieties,  and 
dangers  must  eventually  be  swallowed  up  by  the  deep,  and  it  was 
QO  wonder  that  he  could  take  no  interest  in  the  works  that  were 
going  on. 

Mrs  Bamett  kept  up  a  good  heart  through  it  all ;  she  encouraged 
her  comrades  in  their  work,  and  took  her  share  in  it,  as  if  she  had 
still  a  future  to  look  forward  to.  Seeing  what  an  interest  Mrs 
Joliffe  took  in  her  plants,  she  joined  her  every  day  in  the  garden. 
There  was  now  a  fine  crop  of  sorrel  and  scurvy-grass — thanks  to  tut 
Corporal's  unwearying  exertions  to  keep  off  the  birds  of  every  kind, 
which  congregated  by  hundreds. 

The  taming  of  the  reindeer  had  been  quite  succer^sful ;  there  were 
now  a  good  many  young,  and  little  Michael  had  been  partly  brought 
up  on  the  milk  of  the  mothers.  There  were  now  some  thirty  head 
in  the  herd  which  graied  near  the  fort,  and  a  supply  of  the  herbage 
on  which  they  feed  was  dried  and  laid  np  for  the  winter.  These 
useful  animals,  which  are  easily  domesticated,  were  already  quite 
familiar  with  ail  the  colonists,  and  did  nut  go  far  from  the  enoeinW 
Boae  of  them  were  need  in  sledges  to  cany  timber  backwarda  anl 
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forwards.  A  good  many  reindeer,  still  wild,  now  fell  Into  the  trap 
half  way  between  the  fort  and  Port  Baraett.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  a  large  bear  was  once  taken  in  it ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind 
occurred  this  season — none  fell  victims  but  the  reindeer,  whose  flesh 
was  salted  and  laid  by  for  future  use.  Twenty  at  least  were  taken, 
which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  would  have  gone  down  to 
Uie  south  in  the  winter. 

One  day,  however,  the  reindeer-trap  suddenly  became  nselees  in 
tonsequence  of  the  conformation  of  the  soil.  After  visiting  it  aa 
osuaJ,  the  hunter  Marbre  approached  Hobson,  and  said  to  him  in 
%  iignificant  tone — 

"  I  have  just  paid  my  daily  visit  to  the  reindeer-trap,  sir." 

"  Well,  Marbre,  I  hope  you  have  been  as  successful  to-day  af 
yesterday,  and  have  caught  a  couple  of  reindeer,"  replied  Hobson. 

**  No,  sir,  no,"  replied  Marbre,  with  some  embarrassment. 

"  Your  trap  has  not  yielded  its  ordinary  contingent  then  I " 

"  No,  sir ;  and  if  any  animal  had  fallen  in,  it  would  certainl} 
nave  been  drowned  1 ' 

'^  Drowned  ! "  cried  the  Lieutenant,  looking  at  the  banter  with 
an  anxious  expression. 

*'  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Marbre,  looking  attentively  at  his  saperior  , 
"  the  pit  is  full  of  water." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Hobson,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  attached  no  im- 
portance to  that ;  "  you  know  your  pit  was  partly  L  jllowed  out  of 
Ice  ;  its  walls  have  melted  with  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  then  " 

"Beg  pardon  for  interrupting  you,  sir,"  said  Marbre;  "but  thf 
water  cannot  have  been  produced  by  the  melting  of  ice," 

"Why  not,  Marbre  t" 

"  Because  if  it  came  from  ice  it  would  be  sweet,  as  yon  explained 
lo  me  once  before.     Now  the  water  in  our  pit  is  salt ! " 

Master  of  himself  as  he  was,  Hobson  could  not  help  changing 
dountenanee  slightly,  and  he  bad  not  a  word  to  say. 

"  Besides,"  added  Marbre,  "  J  wanted  to  sonnd  the  trench  to 
•ee  how  deep  the  water  was,  and  to  my  great  surprise,  I  can  tell  you, 
I  could  not  find  the  bottom." 

"  Well,  Marbre,"  replied  Hobson  hastily,  "  there  is  nothing  ao 
wonderful  in  that.  Sume  fracture  of  the  soil  has  established  a  com- 
munication  between  the  sea  and  the  trap.  So  don't  be  uneasy 
•bout  it,  my  brave  fellow,  but  leave  the  trap  alone  for  tho  presenti 
md  be  content  with  setting  snares  near  the  fort" 
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Marbre  touched  his  cap  respectfully,  and  turned  on  bis  heel,  bvl 
not  befure  he  had  given  bis  chief  a  searching  glance. 

Hobson  remained  very  thoughtful  for  a  few  momenta.  Marbre't 
tidingH  were  of  grave  importance.  It  was  evident  that  the  bottom 
of  the  trench,  gradually  melted  by  the  warm  waten  of  the  8e«|  had 
given  way. 

Hobion  at  once  called  the  Sergeant,  and  having  acquainte4 
kim  with  the  incident,  they  went  together,  unnoticed  by  their  com 
panions,  to  the  beach  at  the  foot  of  Cape  Bathurst,  where  they  had 
made  the  bench-marks.  * 

They  examined  them  carefully,  and  found  that  since  they  last  did 
so,  the  floating  island  bad  sunk  six  inches. 

*'  We  are  sinking  gradually,"  murmured  SergeMit  Long.  "  Th« 
ice  is  wearing  away." 

"  Oh  for  the  winter  !  the  winter  i "  cried  Hobson,  stamping  his 
foot  upon  the  ground. 

But  as  yet,  alas !  there  was  no  sign  of  the  approach  of  the  cold 
season.  The  thermometer  maintained  a  mean  height  of  59°  Fahren- 
heit, and  during  the  few  hours  of  the  night  the  column  of  mercury 
scarcely  went  down  three  degrees. 

Preparations  for  the  approacliing  winter  went  on  apace,  and  there 
was  really  nothing  wanting  to  Fort  Hope,  although  it  had  not  been 
revictnaUed  by  Captain  Craventy's  detachment  The  long  hours  of 
tlie  Arctic  night  might  be  awaited  in  perfect  security.  The  stores 
were  of  course  carefully  luisb.uided.  There  still  remained  plenty  of 
spirits,  only  small  quantities  having  been  consumed ;  and  there  was 
a  good  stock  of  biscuits,  which,  once  gone,  could  not  be  replaced. 
Fresh  venison  and  salt  meat  were  to  be  had  in  abundance,  and 
with  sorae  antiscorbutic  vegetables,  tii')  d:dt  was  most  healthy  ;  and 
ftll  the  members  of  the  little  colonj  were  well. 

A  good  deal  of  timber  was  cut  in  U'^j  woods  clothing  the  eaitera 
»lopes  of  Lake  Bariiett.  Many  were  the  birch-trees,  pines,  and  fin 
which  fell  beneath  the  axe  of  Mac-Nab,  and  were  dragged  to  tha 
inouse  by  the  tamed  reindeer.  The  carpenter  did  4iot  spare  the 
Uttle  forest,  although  he  cut  his  wood  judiciously ;  for  he  never 
dreamt  that  timber  might  fail  him,  imagining,  as  he  did,  Victoria 
IsUnd  to  be  a  peninsula,  and  knowing  the  diatricta  near  Cap* 
Michael  to  be  rich  in  different  species  of  trees. 

Many  a  time  did  the  unconsoious  carpenter  congratulate  hia  Lien- 
tenant  oo  having  chosen  a  spot  so  favoured  by  Heaven.   Woods,  gaiii% 
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hirred  animals,  a  lagoon  teeming  with  fish,  plenty  of  herha  for  the 
animals,  and,  as  Corporal  Joliffe  would  haye  added,  double  pay  for 
the  men.  Was  not  Cape  Bathurst  a  comer  of  a  privileged  land,  the 
like  of  which  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  Arctic  regions  t 
Truly  Hobson  was  a  favourite  of  Heaven,  and  ought  to  return  thanks 
to  Providence  every  day  for  the  discovery  of  this  unique  spot. 

Ah,  Mao-Nab,  you  little  knew  how  you  wrong  the  heart  of  yon 
ttastei  when  you  talked  in  that  strain  I 

The  manufacture  of  winter  garments  was  not  neglected  in  the 
!7actory.  Mrs  Bamett,  Madge,  Mrs  Mae-Nab,  Mrs  Rae,  and  Mrs 
Joliffe — when  she  could  leave  her  fires — were  alike  indefatigable. 
Mrs  Bamett  knew  that  they  would  all  have  to  leave  the  fort  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  and  was  determined  that  every  one  should  be 
warmly  clothed.  They  would  have  to  face  the  bitterest  cold  for  a 
good  many  days  during  the  Polar  night,  if  Victoria  Island  should 
halt  far  from  the  continent.  Boots  and  clothes  ought  indeed  to  be 
strong  and  well  n  ;'.de,  for  crossing  some  hundreds  of  mUes  under 
each  circnmstancea.  Mrs  Bamett  and  Madge  devoted  all  their  ener- 
gies to  tho  matter  in  hand,  and  the  furs,  which  they  knew  it  would 
be  impossible  to  save,  were  turned  to  good  account  They  were 
used  double,  so  that  the  soft  hair  was  both  inside  and  outside  of  the 
clothes ;  and  when  wearing  them,  the  whole  party  would  be  mp.  richly 
attired  as  the  grandest  princesses,  or  the  most  wealthy  ladies.  Those 
not  in  the  secret  were  rather  surprised  at  the  free  use  made  of  the 
Company's  property;  but  Hobson's  authority  was  not  to  be  questioned, 
and  really  martens,  polecats,  musk-rats,  beavers,  and  foxes  multi- 
plied with  auch  rapidity  near  the  fort,  that  all  the  furs  used  could 
easily  be  replaced  by  a  few  shots,  or  the  setting  of  a  few  traps  ; 
and  when  Mrs  Mac-Nab  saw  the  beautiful  ermine  coat  which  had 
been  made  for  her  baby,  her  delight  was  unbounded,  and  she  no 
longer  wondered  at  anything. 

So  passed  the  days  until  the  middle  of  the  month  of  August  Tho 
weather  continued  fine,  and  any  mists  which  gathered  on  the  horizon 
were  quickly  dispersed  by  the  sunbeams. 

Every  day  Hobson  took  the  bearings,  taking  care,  however,  to  go 
some  distance  from  the  fort,  that  suspicions  might  not  be  aroused ; 
and  he  also  visited  different  parts  of  the  island,  and  was  reassured 
by  finding  that  no  important  changes  appeared  to  be  taking  plaee. 

On  the  16th  August  Victoria  labnd  was  situated  in  167*  2T 
longitude^  and  70^  49'  north  latitude.    It  had,  therefore, 
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drifted  sliglitljr  to  the  south,  but  without  getting  any  vMunx  to  thi 
American  coast,  which  cucved  considerably.  ;v 

The  distance  traverse  by  the  island  since  the  fracture  of  the 
Uthmus,  or  rather  since  ^he  laut  thaw,  could  not  be  leas  than  eleven 
or  twelve  hundred  miles  to  the  west. 

But  what  was  this  d  istance  compared  to  the  vast  extent  of  th< 
ocean  ?  Had  not  boa*a  been  known  to  be  drifted  several  thousajidi 
of  miles  by  currents!  Was  not  this  the  caae  yith  the  English  ship 
Resolute,  the  Americ  .n  brig  Advance,  and  with  the  Fox,  all  of  which 
were  carried  along  «pou  ice-fielda  uilil  the  winter  ftineted  tlMii 
adfMMt 
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CHAPTER  TL 

TEN  DAYS  OP  TEMPEST* 

ROM  the  17  th  to  the  20th  August  the  weather  eonUnneJ 
fine,  and  the  temper-^ture  moderate      The  mists  on  th« 

^fi'<  horizon  were  not  retK)lved  into  do  ads,  and  altogether  th« 
weather  was  exceptionally  beautiful  for  s  ch  an  elevated  position. 
It  will  be  readily  understood,  however,  that  Hobscn  could  take  no 
pleasure  in  the  fineness  of  the  dimite. 

On  the  2l8t  August,  however,  the  barometer  gave  notice  of  an 
approaching  change.  The  column  of  mercury  suddenly  fell  con- 
siderably, the  sun  was  completely  hidden  at  the  moment  of  colmina- 
tiori,  and  Hobson  was  unable  to  take  his  bearing^ 

The  next  day  the  wind  changed  and  ble«r  strongly  from  the 
north-west,  torrents  of  rain  falling  at  intenrahi.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  temperaturi  did  not  change  to  any  sensible  extent,  ths 
thermometer  remaining  at  54*  Fahrenheit. 

Fortunately  the  proposed  works  were  no\r  all  finished,  and  Mac- 
Nab  had  completed  the  carcass  cf  his  boat,  which  was  planked  and 
ribbed.  Hunting  might  now  be  neglected  a  little^  as  the  stons 
were  complete,  which  was  fortunate,  for  the  weather  became  very 
bad.  The  wind  was  high,  the  rain  incessant,  and  thick  fogs  rendered 
It  impossible  to  go  beyond  the  enceinte  of  the  fort. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this  change  in  the  weather.  Lieutenant  t" 
inquired  Mrs  Barnett  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  August ;  "  migh 
it  not  be  in  our  favour  t " 

"I  shoiild  not  like  to  be  sure  of  it,  madam,"  replied  Hobson; 
"  but  anything  is  better  for  us  than  the  magnificent  weather  we 
have  lately  had,  during  which  the  sun  made  the  waters  warmer  and 
warmer.  Then,  too,  the  wind  from  the  north-west  is  so  very  strong 
that  it  may  perhaps  drive  us  nearer  to  the  American  continent." 

"Unfortunately,"  observed  Long,  "we  can't  take  our  bearings 
•v»rj  day  now.  It 's  impossible  to  see  either  sun,  moon,  or  stars 
in  this  fog.     Fancy  attempting  to  take  an  altitude  now  I  ** 
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"  We  iball  iM  well  enough  to  reoogniee  Ameriety  If  we  get  aaj* 
where  near  it,"  said  Mrs  Barnett.  ^  Whatever  land  we  approach  will 
be  welcome.  It  will  most  likely  be  lome  part  of  Bussian  America 
—probably  Western  Alaska.** 

''  You  are  right,  madam,"  said  Hobaon  ;  **  fw,  nnfortonately,  ia 
the  w!iiole  Arctic  Ocfan  there  is  not  an  ialand,  an  islet,  or  even  a 
lock  to  which  we  c^'old  fasten  oar  vessel  1  **  . . 

*'  Well,"  rejoined  Mrs  Barnett,  "  why  shoold  not  oar  conveyance 
take  GS  straight  to  the  coasts  of  Asial  Might  not  the  curren'i4i 
carry  us  past  the  opening  of  Behring  Strait  and  land  us  on  the 
shores  oi  Siberia  t " 

"  No,  madam,  no,**  replied  Hobeon ;  "  oar  ice-field  woald  soon 
meet  the  Kamtchatka  current,  and  be  carried  by  it  to  the  north- 
west It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  this  wind  will  drive  ua 
towards  the  shores  of  Russian  America."  - 

"  We  mast  keep  watch,  then,"  said  Mrs  Bamutt,  ^  And  ascertain 
oar  position  as  soon  as  possible." 

'*  We  shall  indeed  keep  watch,"  replied  Hobson,  "  although  thle 
fog  is  very  much  against  us.  If  we  should  be  driven  on  to  the  coast, 
the  shock  will  be  felt  even  if  we  cannot  see.  Let 's  hope  the  island 
will  not  &11  to  pieces  in  this  storm !  That  is  at  present  ouf 
principal  danger.  Well,  when  it  comes  we  shall  see  what  there  ia 
to  be  done,  and  meanwhile  we  must  wait  patiently." 

Of  course  this  conversation  was  not  held  in  the  public  room, 
where  the  soldiers  and  women  worked  together.  It  was  in  hei 
own  room,  with  the  window  looking  out  on  the  court,  that  Mm 
Barnett  received  visitors.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  see  indoors 
even  in  the  daytime,  and  the  wind  could  be  heard  rushing  by  out* 
side  !live  an  avalanche.  Fortunately,  Cape  Bathurst  protected  the 
house  from  the  north-east  winds,  but  the  sand  and  earth  from  ite 
summit  were  hurled  down  upon  the  roof  with  a  noise  like  the 
pattering  of  hail  Mac-Nab  began  to  feel  fresh  uneasiness  about 
his  chimneys,  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  in  good 
order.  With  the  roaring  oi  the  wind  was  mingled  that  of  the  sea, 
as  its  huge  waves  broke  upon  the  beach.  The  storm  had  become 
a  norricane. 

In  spite  of  the  fary  of  th<9  gale,  Hobson  determined  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th  of  August  to  climb  to  the  summit  of  Cape 
BaihurRt.  in  cwLir  to  examine  the  state  of  the  horiion,  tb«  sm.  and 
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the  sky.     He  therefore  wrapped  himself  up,  taking  ears  to  bav« 

■othing  about  him  likely  to  give  hold  the  wind,  and  set  out. 

He  got  to  the  foot  of  the  cape  without  much  difficulty.  The  sand 
And  earth  blinded  him,  it  is  true,  but  protected  by  the  cliff  he  had 
not  as  yet  actually  faced  the  wind.  The  fatigue  began  when  he 
attempted  to  climb  the  almost  perpendicular  sides  of  the  promon* 
tory  ;  but  by  clutching  at  the  tufti  of  herbs  with  which  they  wen 
covered,  he  managed  to  get  to  the  top,  but  there  Che  fury  of  the  gale 
was  such  that  he  could  neither  remain  standing  nor  seated ;  he  was 
therefore  forced  to  fling  himsel^  upon  his  face  behind  the  little  cop- 
pice and  cling  io  some  shrubs,  only  raising,  his  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  ground. 

The  appearance  of  sea  and  sky  was  indeed  terrible.  The  spray 
d^^hed  over  the  Lieutenant's  head,  and  half*a-mile  from  the  cape 
WA '  T  and  clouds  were  confounded  together  in  a  thick  mist.  Low 
:  .•_  .  rain-clouds  were  chased  along  che  heavens  with  giddy 
rapidity,  and  heavy  massos  of  vapour  were  piled  upon  the  senith. 
£ver^  now  and  then  an  awful  stillness  fell  upon  the  land,  and  the 
only  sounds  were  the  breaking  of  the  surf  upon  the  beach  and  the 
roaring  of  the  angry  billows;  but  then  the  tempest  recommenced 
with  redoubled  fury,  and  Hobson  felt  the  cape  tremble  to  its  founda- 
tions. Sometimes  the  rain  poured  down  with  such  violence  that  it 
resembled  grape-shot. 

It  was  indeed  a  terrible  hurricane  from  the  very  worst  quarter  «»f 
the  heavens.  This  north-east  wind  might  blow  for  a  long  time  and 
cause  all  mwr'iftr  of  havoc.  Yet  Hobson,  who  would  generally  have 
grieved  ov*'  Lfs  destruction  around  him,  did  not  complain,— on  the 
contrary^  %.  .  *}  cod  j  for  if,  aa  he  hoped,  the  island  held  together,  it 
must  be  dr.  «'6  c-  the  south-west  by  this  wind,  bo  much  more 
powerful  than  v'f  arrents.  And  the  south-west  meant  land — hope 
—safety  1  Yes,  for  his  own  sake,  and  for  »h.\t  of  aH  w'.ch  him,  he 
hoped  that  the  hurricane  would  last  until  it  haO  flung  t^jem  upon  the 
land,  no  matter  where.  That  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  a  ship 
was  the  best  thing  that  oould  happen  to  i^-^.  floating  island. 

For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Hobson  remained  crouching  upon  the 
ground >,  ''itching  at  the  shrubs  like  a  drowning  man  at  a  spar, 
lashed  b*-  ^«i«  ^ud,  drenched  by  the  rain  and  the  spray,  struggling 
to  estinia^^  4iii  the  chances  of  safety  the  storm  might  aflbrd  him. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  let  himself  elide  down  the  cape,  ao^ 
fought  his  way  to  Fort  Hopeii 
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Hobson's  first  care  was  to  tell  his  comrades  that  the  harricane 
oot  yet  at  its  height,  and  that  it  would  probably  last  a  long  time 
yet.  He  announced  these  tidings  with  the  mann^^r  of  one  bringing 
good  news,  and  every  one  looked  at  hira  in  astonishment.  Their  chief 
officer  really  seemed  to  take  a  delight  in  the  fury  of  the  elementa 

•  On  the  30th  Hobson  again  braved  the  tempest,  not  this  time 
climbing  the  cape,  but  going  down  to  the  beach.  What  was  hip 
joy  at  noticing  some  long  weeds  floating  on  the  top  of  the  waves,  of 

•  kind  which  did  not  grow  on  Victoria  Island.  Christopher 
Columbus'  delight  was  not  greater  when  he  saw  the  sesi-weed  which 
told  him  of  the  T>roximity  of  land. 

The  Lieutenant  hurried  back  to  the  fort,  and  told  Mrs  Barnett 
and  Sergeant  Long  of  his  discov  ;•  He  had  a  good  mind  to  tell 
every  one  the  wholo  truth  doW|  L  strange  presentiment  kept 

him  silent. 

The  occupants  of  the  fort  had  plenty  to  amuse  them  in  the  long 
days  of  compulsory  confinement.  They  went  on  improving  the  " 
inside  of  the  various  buildings,  and  dug  trenches  in  the  court  *o 
carry  away  the  rain-water.  Mac-Nab,  a  hammer  in  one  hand  an<  \ 
nail  in  the  other,  was  always  busy  at  a  job  in  some  comer  or  another, 
jiiid  nobody  took  much  note  of  the  tempest  outside  in  the  daytime ; 
but  at  night  it  was  impossible  to  sleep,  the  wind  beat  upon  the 
buildings  like  a  battering-ram  ;  between  the  house  and  the  cape  some- 
times whirled  a  huge  waterspout  of  extraordinary  dimensions  ;  the 
planks  cracked,  the  beams  seemed  about  to  separate,  and  there  waa 
danger  of  the  whole  structure  tumbling  down.  Mac-Nab  and  his 
men  lived  in  a  state  of  perpetual  dread,  and  had  to  be  continually 
on  the  watch. 

Meanwhile,  Hobson  was  uneasy  about  the  stability  of  the  island 
Itself,  rather  than  that  of  the  house  upon  it.  The  tempest 
became  so  violent,  and  the  sea  bo  rough,  that  there  was  really  a 
danger  of  the  dislocation  of  the  ice-field.  It  seemed  impossible  for 
it  to  resist  much  loiiger,  diminished  as  it  was  in  thickness  and 
subject  to  the  perpetual  action  of  the  waves.  It  is  tra^  that  its 
inhabitants  did  not  feel  any  motion,  on  account  of  its  vast  extent, 
but  it  sufi'ered  from  it  none  the  less.  The  point  at  issue  wat 
simply : — Would  the  island  last  until  it  was  flung  upon  the  coast, 
or  would  it  fall  to  pieces  before  it  touched  firm  ground  1 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  thus  far  it  had  resisted.  As  tht 
lieutenant  explained  to  Mrt  Barci^tt,  had  it  already  boen  broken 
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Aftd  the  ice-field  already  divided  into  a  nnmber  of  blets,  the  occu- 
pants of  the  fort  must  have  noticed  it,  for  the  different  pieces  would 
have  been  small  enough  to  be  affected  by  the  motion  of  the  sea,  and 
the  people  on  any  one  of  them  would  have  been  pitched  about  like 
passengers  on  a  boat.  This  was  not  the  case,  and  In  his  daily 
observations  Lieutenant  Hobson  had  noticed  no  movement  whal* 
sver,  not  so  much  as  a  trembling  of  the  island,  which  appeared 
M  firm  and  motionless  as  when  it  was  still  connected  by  its 
Isthmus  with  the  mainland. 

But  the  breaking  up,  which  had  not  yet  taken  place,  might 
happen  at  any  minute. 

Hobson  was  most  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  Victoria  Island, 
driven  by  the  north-west  wind  out  of  the  current,  had  approached 
the  continent  Everything,  in  fact,  depended  upon  this,  which  was 
their  last  chance  of  safety.  But  without  sun,  moon,  or  stars, 
instruments  were  of  course  useless,  as  no  observations  ooold  be 
taken,  and  the  exact  position  of  the  island  could  not  be  deter- 
mined. If,  then,  they  were  approaching  the  land,  they  would  only 
know  it  when  the  land  came  in  sight,  and  Hobson's  only  means  of 
ascertaining  anything  in  time  to  be  of  any  service,  was  to  get  to 
the  south  of  his  dangerous  dominions  The  position  of  Victoria 
Island  with  regard  to  the  cardinal  points  had  not  sensibly  altered 
all  the  time.  Cape  Bathurst  still  pointed  to  the  north,  as  it  did 
when  it  was  the  advanced  post  of  North  America.  It  «vas,  there- 
fore, evident  that  if  Victoria  Island  should  come  alongside  of  the 
continent,  it  would  touch  it  with  its  southern  side, — the  communi- 
cation would,  in  a  word,  be  re-established  by  means  of  the  broken 
isthmus  ;  it  was,  therefore,  imperative  to  ascertain  what  was  going 
on  in  that  direction. 

Hobson  determined  to  go  to  Cape  Michael,  however  terrible  the 
•torm  might  be,  but  he  meant  to  keep  the   real  motive  of  his' 
reconnaissance  a  jsecret  from  his  companions.     Sergeant  Long  was 
to  accompany  him.  •  .,        % 

About  four  o'clock  p.m.,  on  the  31st  August,  Hobson  sent  for 
the  Sergeant  in  his  own  room,  that  they  might  arrange  together  foi 
<<J1  eventualities. 

^'  Sergeant  Long,**  he  began,  **  it  is  necessary  that  we  should. 
«rithout  delay,  ascertain  the  position  of  Victoria  Island,  and  above 
all  whether  this  wind  hM,  as  I  hope,  driTtn  it  dmt  to  th*  Amirinsn 
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**  I  quite  agree  with  jon,  sir,"  replied  Long,  "  and  the  •ooner  w» 
find  out  the  better/' 

"  But  it  will  necessitate  our  going  down  to  the  aoath  of  tht 
island." 

"  I  am  ready,  sir." 

"  I  know,  Sergeant,  that  yon  are  alwaya  ready  to  do  yonr  duty  ,* 
bat  you  will  not  go  alone.  Two  of  us  ought  to  go,  that  wa  may 
be  able  to  let  our  comrades  know  if  any  land  is  in  sight ;  and 
besides  I  must  see  for  myself  ...  we  will  go  together." 

•'  When  you  like,  Lieutenant,  just  when  you  think  best." 

"  We  will  start  this  evening  at  nine  o'clock,  when  everybody  elj^e 
has  gone  to  bed." 

"  Yes,  they  would  all  wauD  to  come  with  us,"  said  Long,  **  and 
they  must  not 'know  why  we  go  so  far  from  the  factory." 

"  No,  they  must  not  know,"  replied  Hobsonf"and  if  I  can,  I 
will  keep  the  knowledge  of  our  awful  situation  from  them  until  the 
end."  ^ 

"  It  is  agreed  then,  sir  f  "  .    ^ 

^  Yes.  You  will  take  a  tinder-box  and  some  touchwood^  with 
you,  so  that  we  can  make  a  signal  if  necessary — ^if  land  is  in  sight 
in  the  s^ttth,  for  instance." 

«  Yes,  sir."  '  ■■■^'-  ''  "'■  ^^""  "'  '"'"'  '--^IrC--^    •""  ■""' 

"  We  shall  have  a  rough  journey,  Sergeant* 

"What  does  that  matter,  sir;  b.t  by  the  way — the  lady  I* 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  tell  her.     She  would  want  to  go  with 

Ui.** 

**  And  she  could  not,"  said  the  Sergeant,  "  a  woman  could  not 
battle  with  such  a  gale.  Just  see  how  its  fury  is  increasing  at  thix 
moment  I " 

Indeed  the  house  was  rocking  to  such  an  extent  that  it  M«me(1 
likely  to  be  torn  from  its  foundations. 

**  No,"  said  Hobson,  ^'  courageous  as  she  is,  she  could  not,  she 
ought  not  to  accompany  us.  But  on  second  thoughts  it  will  be  best 
to  tell  her  of  our  project  She  ought  to  know  in  case  any  accident 
should  befall  us  "  .  .  . 

**  Yes,"  replied  Long,  *'  we  ought  not  to  keep  anything  from  hsi^ 
and  if  we  do  not  come  back  "... 

**  At  nine  o'clock  then.  Sergeant" 

••At  nine  o'clock." 

^  A  fangw  tuMd  m  tinder  fPolfporom  ignkMrtm}, 
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And  with  a  military  salute  Sergeant  Long  retired. 

A  few  minutes  later  Hobson  was  telling  Mrs  Bamett  of  a 
leheme.  As  he  expected  the  brave  womao  insisted  on  accompanj* 
Ing  him,  and  was  quite  ready  to  face  the  tempest  Hobson  did  not 
dissuade  her  by  dwelling  on  the  dangers  of  the  expedition,  he 
merely  said  that  her  presence  was  necessary  at  the  fort  during  his 
absence,  and  that  her  remaining  would  set  his'  mind  at  ease.  If 
any  accident  happened  to  him  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  know  that 
she  would  take  his  place. 

Mrs  Bamett  understood  and  said  no  score  about  going ;  bat  only 
urged  Hobson  not  to  risk  himself  unnecesivirily.  To  remember  that 
he  was  the  chief  (<  er,  that  his  life  was  not  his  own,  but  necessary 
to  the  safety  of  all.  The  Lieutenant  promised  to  be  as  prudent  aa 
possible  ;  but  added  that  the  examination  of  the  south  of  the  island 
mnst  be  made  at  once,  and  he  would  make  it.  The  next  day  Mrs 
Bamett)  m^^rely  told  her  companions  thai;  the  Lieutenant  and 
Ihe  Sergeant  had  gone  to  m^ke  a  final  reconaaiss^^'^'M  befor*  ^kM 
vintMNtin.      ;■;'•^.-  -  ^-:^::^.    .■ 
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[he  Lleatenant  and  the  Sergeant  spent  the  evening  in  thi 
large  room  of  the  fort,  where  all  were  assembled  except 
the  astronomer,  who  still  remained  shut  up  in  his  cabin. 
The  men  were  busy  over  their  various  occupations,  some  cleaning 
their  arms,  others  mending  or  sharpening  their  tools.  The  women 
were  stitching  away  industriously,  and  Mrs  Paulina  Bamett  was 
reading  aloud  ;  but  she  was  often  interrupted  not  only  by  the  noise 
of  the  wind,  which  shook  the  walk  of  the  house  like  a  batteriug-ram, 
but  by  the  cries  of  the  baby.  Corporal  Joliffe,  who  had  undertaken 
to  amuse  him,  had  enough  to  do.  The  young  gentleman  had*  ridden 
upon  his  playmate's  knees  until  they  were  worn  out,  and  the 
Corporal  at  last  put  the  indefatigable  little  cavalier  on  the  large 
table,  where  he  rolled  about  to  his  heart's  content  until  he  fell 
Mleep. 

At  eight  o'clock  prayers  were  resid  as  usual,  the  lamps  wer« 
extinguished,  and  all  retired  to  rest. 

When  every  one  was  &  leep,  Hobson  and  Long  crept  cautiously 
across  the  large  room  and  gained  the  passage,  where  they  found 
Mrs  Bamett,  who  wished  to  press  their  hands  once  more. 

"  Till  to-morrow,"  she  said  to  the  Lieutenantw 

"  Yes,"  replied  Hobson,  **  to-morrow,  madam,  without  fail" 

"  But  if  yov  are  delayed  t " 

"  You  must  wait  patiently  for  us,"  replied  the  Lieutenant,  "  foi 
if  in  examining  the  southern  horizon  we  should  see  a  fire,  which  is 
not  unlikely  this  dark  night,  we  should  know  that  we  were  near  the 
coasts  of  New  Georgia,  and  then  it  would  be  desirable  for  me  to  as* 
lertain  our  position  by  daylight.  In  fact,  we  may  be  away  forty-eight 
tours.  If,  however,  we  can  get  to  Cape  Michael  before  midnight, 
V6  shall  be  back  at  the  fort  to-morrow  evening.  So  wait  patientijy 
liadAm,  And  believe  thfti  we  shal^  incur  no  unnecessary  risk.'' 
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**  But,"  added  the  lady,  "  suppose  yon  don't  get  back  to-mom/w, 
•uppose  yon  are  away  more  than  two  days  1 " 

"  Then  we  shall  not  return  at  all,"  replied  Hobson  simply. 

The  door  was  opened,  Mrs  Barnett  closed  it  behind  the  Lieutenant 
and  his  companion  and  went  back  to  her  own  room,  where  Madge 
awaited  her,  feeling  anxious  and  thoughtful. 

Hobson  and  Long  made  their  way  across  the  inner  conrt  throngb 
a  whirlwind  which  nearly  knocked  them  down  ;  but  clinging  to  each 
other,  and  leaning  on  their  iron-bound  staffs,  they  reached  the 
postern  gates,  and  set  out  beween  the  hills  and  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  lagoon. 

A  faint  twilight  enabled  them  to  see  their  way.  The  mo  yn, 
which  was  new  the  ni^ht  before,  would  not  appear  above  the  horizon, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  lessen  the  gloom  oj  the  darkness,  which 
would,  however,  last  but  a  few  hours  longer. 

The  wind  and  rain  were  as  violent  as  ever.  The  Lieutenant  and 
his  companion  wore  impervious  boots  and  water-proof  cloaks  well 
pulled  in  at  the  waist,  and  the  hood  completely  covering  their  heads. 
Thus  protected  they  got  along  at  a  rapid  pace,  for  the  wind  was 
behind  them;  and  sometimes  drove  them  on  rather  faster  than  they 
cared  to  go.  Talking  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  they  did 
not  attempt  it,  for  they  were  deafened  by  the  hurricane,  and  out  of 
breath  with  the  buffeting  they  received. 

Hobson  did  not  mean  to  follow  the  coast,  the  windings  of  which 
would  have  taken  him  a  long  way  round,  and  have  brought  him 
fiftce  to  face  with  the  wind,  which  swept  over  the  sea  wit^  nothing 
to  break  its  fury.  His  idea  was  to  cut  across  in  a  straight  line 
from  Cape  Bathurst  to  Cape  Michael,  and  he  was  provided  with  a 
pocket  compass  with  which  to  ascertain  his  bearings.  He  hoped  by 
this  means  to  cross  the  ten  or  eleven  miles  between  him  and  his  goal, 
Just  before  the  twilight  faded  and  gave  place  to  the  two  hours  of 
■eal  darkness. 

Bent  almost  double,  with  rounded  shoulders  and  stooping  heads, 
the  two  pressed  on.  As  long  as  they  kept  near  the  lake  they  did 
not  meet  the  gale  full  face,  the  little  hills  crowned  with  trees  afforded 
them  some  protection,  the  wind  howled  fearfully  as  it  bent  and 
distorted  the  branches,  almost  tearing  the  trunks  up  by  the  roots ; 
but  it  partly  exhausted  its  strength,  and  even  the  rain  when  it 
reached  the  explorers  was  converted  into  impalpable  mist,  so  that 
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for  about  four  miles  they  did  not  suffer  half  as  much  m  thfljf 
expected  to. 

But  when  they  reached  the  southern  skirts  of  the  wood,  where 
the  hills  disappeared,  and  there  were  neither  trees  nor  rising  ground^ 
tie  wind  swept  along  with  awful  force,  and  involuntarily  they 
paused  for  a  moment.  They  were  still  six  miles  from  Cajx 
MicliaeL 

"  We  are  going  to  have  a  bnd  time  of  it,"  shouted  lieutenant 
Ilobson  in  the  Sergeant's  ear. 

"  Yes,  the  wind  and  rain  will  conspire  to  give  oa  a  good  beating,** 
answered  Long. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  now  and  then  we  shall  have  hail  aa  wall,* 
added  Hobson. 

"  It  won't  be  as  deadly  as  grape-shot,"  replied  Long  coolly,  "ani 
we  bave  both  been  through  that,  and  so  forwards  I " 

"  Forwards,  my  brave  comrade  ! " 

Tt  was  then  ten  o'clock.  The  twilight  was  fading  away,  dying  as 
it  drowned  in  the  mists  or  quenched  by  the  wind  and  the  rain 
There  was  still,  however,  some  light,  and  the  Lieutenant  struck  his 
flint,  and  consulted  his  compass,  passing  a  piece  of  burning  touchwood 
over  it,  and  then,  drawing  his  cloak  more  closely  around  him,  he 
plunged  after  the  Sergeant  across  the  unprotected  plain. 

At  the  first  step,  both  were  flung  violently  to  the  ground,  but 
they  managed  to  scramble  up,  and  clinging  to  each  other  with  their 
backs  bent  like  two  old  crippled  peasants,  they  struck  into  a  kind  of 
ambling  trot 

There  was  a  kind  of  awful  grandeur  in  the  storm  to  which 
neither  was  insensible.  Jagged  masses  of  mist  and  ragged  rain- 
clouds  swept  along  the  ground.  The  loose  earth  and  sand  were 
whirled  into  the  air  and  flung  down  again  like  grape-sLot,  and  th« 
tips  of  Hobson  and  his  companion  were  wet  with  salt  spray,  although 
the  sea  was  two  or  three  miles  distant  at  least. 

During  the  rare  brief  pauses  in  the  gale,  they  stopped  and  took 
breath,  whilst  the  Lieutenant  ascertained  their  position  aa  accurately 
as  possible. 

The  tempest  increased  as  the  night  advanced,  the  air  and  watei 
■eemed  to  be  absolutely  confounded  together,  and  low  down  on  tiha 
horizon  was  formed  one  of  those  fearful  waterspouts  which  can 
overthrow  houses,  tear  up  forests,  and  which  the  vessels  whoaa 
safAfty  thay  thraaten  attack  with  artillery.    It  raally  Mamed  aa  if 
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devQted  little  island. 

HobsoQ  could  not  help  wondering  how  it  was  that  the  ice-field 
which  supported  it  was  not  broken  in  a  hundred  places  in  this 
▼iolent  convulsion  of  the  sea,  the  roaring  of  which  could  be  distinctly 
heard  where  he  stood.  Presently  Long,  who  was  a  few  steps  in 
advance,  stopped  suddenly,  and  turning  round  managed  to  make 
the  Lieutenant  hear  the  broken  worda— 

"  Not  that  way  I  • 

••Wbynott*      ' 

"The  sea!" 

"  What,  the  sea  I  We  eannot  possibly  hare  got  to  tke  loiith- 
east  eoast !"  .    , 

"  Look,  look,  Lieutenant ! " 

It  was  true,  a  vast  sheet  of  water  was  indistinctly  visible  before 
them,  and  large  waves  were  rolling  up  and  breaking  at  the  Lieii< 
tenant's  feet 

Eobson  Bigain  had  recourse  to  his  flint,  and  with  the  aid  of  some 
lighted  touchwood  consulted  the  needle  of  his  compass  very  care- 
fully. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  the  sea  is  farther  to  the  left,  we  have  not  yet 
pas«ied  the  wood  between  us  and  Cape  Michael* 
.    "Then  it  is" 

"  It  is  a  fracture  of  the  island  I "  cried  Hobson,  as  both  were 
compelled  to  fling  themselves  to  the  ground  before  the  wind  ;  "  either 
a  large  portion  of  our  land  has  been  broken  ofi"  and  drifted  away, 
or  a  gulf  has  been  made,  which  we  can  go  round.     Forwards  I " 

They  struggled  to  their  feet  and  turned  to  the  right  towards  the 
eeutre  of  the  island.  For  about  ten  minutes  they  pressed  on  in 
silence,  fearing,  not  without  reason,  that  all  communicatiun  with  the 
south  of  the  island  would  be  found  to  be  cut  off.  Presently,  however, 
they  no  longer  heard  the  noise  of  the  breakers. 

*^  It  is  only  a  gulf."  screamed  Hobson  in  the  Sci.£,<i.4tnt't  ear. 
"  Let  us  turn  round." 

And  they  resumed  their  original  direction  towards  the  south,  but 
both  knew  only  too  well  that  they  had  a  fearful  danger  to  face,  for 
that  portion  of  the  island  on  which  they  were  was  evidently  cracked 
for  a  long  distance,  and  might  at  any  mom^uti  separate  entirely ; 
•hould  it  do  so  under  the  influence  of  the  waves,  they  would 
MMVitably  be  drifted  away,  wiuiher  they  knew  not     Yet  they  did 
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not  hetitote,  but  planged  Into  the  mist,  not  aren  paoalng  to  wonte 
if  they  should  ever  get  back. 

What  anxious  forebodings  most,  however,  hare  pressed  npon  the 
heart  of  tho  Lieutenant.  Could  he  now  hope  that  the  islaud  would 
hold  together  until  the  winter  t  had  not  the  inevitable  breaking  up 
already  commenced  t  If  the  wind  should  not  drive  them  on  to  thf 
coast,  were  they  not  doomed  to  perish  very  soon,  to  be  swallowed  uf 
by  the  deep,  leaving  no  trace  behind  themi  What  a  fearful  prosp«ol 
for  all  the  unconscious  inhabitants  of  the  fort  I 

But  through  it  all  the  two  men,  upheld  by  the  consciousness  of  a 
duty  to  perform,  bravely  struggled  on  against  the  gale,  which  nearly 
tore  them  to  pieces,  along  the  new  beach,  the  foam  sometimes 
bathing  their  feet,  and  presently  gained  the  large  wood  which  shut 
in  Cape  Michael  This  they  would  have  to  cross  to  get  to  the 
coast  by  the  shortest  route,  and  they  entered  it  in  complete  dark, 
ness,  the  wind  thundering  among  the  branches  over  their  heads. 
Everything  seemed  to  be  breaking  to  pieces  around  them,  the  dis- 
located branches  intercepted  their  passage,  and  every  moment  they 
ran  a  risk  of  being  crushed  beneath  a  falling  tree,  or  they  stumbled 
over  a  stump  they  had  not  been  able  to  see  in  the  gloom.  The 
noise  of  the  waves  on  the  othor  side  of  the  wood  was  a  sufficient 
guide  to  their  steps,  and  sometimes  the  furious  breakers  shook  the 
weakened  ground  beneath  their  feet  Holding  each  other's  hands 
lest  they  should  loee  each  other,  supporting  each  other,  and  the  one 
helping  the  other  up  when  he  fell  over  some  obstacle,  thejr  at  last 
reached  the  point  for  which  they  were  bound. 

But  the  instant  they  quitted  the  shelter  of  the  wood  a  perfect 
whirlwind  tore  them  asunder,  and  flung  them  upon  the  ground. 

"  Sergeant,  Sergeant  1  Where  are  you  t "  eried  Hobson  with  all 
the  strength  of  his  lungs. 

**  Here,  here  I "  roared  Long  in  reply. 

And  creeping  on  the  ground  they  struggled  to  reaeh  each  othei ; 
but  it  seemed  as  if  a  powerful  hand  rivetted  them  to  the  spot  <» 
which  they  had  fallen,  and  it  was  only  after  many  futile  efforts  that 
they  managed  to  reach  each  other.  Having  done  so,  they  tied  theif 
bdts  together  to  prevent  another  separation,  and  crep^  iJong  th# 
sand  to  a  little  rising  ground  crowned  by  a  small  clump  of  pines 
Once  there  they  were  a  little  more  protected,  and  they  proceeded  ta 
dig  themselves  a  hole,  in  which  tlMy  crouched  in  a  state  of  absolute 
ezhauitioa  and  pfoikrati<Mk' 
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It  WIS  balf-past  eleven  o*clock  P.M. 

For  some  minutes  neither  apoka  With  eyei  half  closed  they  Ia| 
In  a  kind  of  torpor,  whilst  the  trees  above  them  bent  beneath  the 
wind,  and  their  branches  rattled  like  the  bones  of  a  skeleton.  But 
jret  again  they  roused  themselves  from  this  fatal  lethargy,  and  a  few 
nouthfuls  of  rum  from  the  Sergeant's  flask  revived  them. 

"  Let  us  hope  these  trees  will  hold/'  at  last  observed  Hobson. 

"  And  that  our  hole  will  not  blow  away  with  them,"  added  the 
Sergeant,  crouching  in  the  soft  sand. 

"  Well  t  "  said  Uobson,  "  here  we  are  at  last,  a  few  feet  from  Cape 
Michael,  and  as  we  came  to  make  observations,  let  us  make  them. 
I  have  a  presentiment,  Sergeant,  only  a  presentiment,  remember, 
that  we  are  not  far  from  firm  ground  !  " 

Had  the  southern  horiion  been  visible  the  two  adventurers 
would  have  been  able  to  see  two-thirds  of  it  from  their  position ; 
but  it  was  too  dark  to  make  out  anything,  and  if  the  hurricane  had 
indeed  driven  them  within  sight  of  land,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
see  it  until  daylight,  unlets  a  fire  should  be  lighted  on  the  con* 
tinent. 

As  the  Lieutenant  had  told  Mrs  Bamett,  fishermen  often  visited 
that  part  of  North  AraericSa,  which  is  called  New  Georgia,  and  there 
are  a  good  many  small  native  colonies,  the  members  of  which 
collect  the  teetb  of  mammoths,  these  fossil  elephants  being 
very  numerous  in  these  latitudes.  A  few  degrees  farther  south,  on 
the  island  of  Sitka,  rises  New-Archangel,  the  principal  settlement 
in  Russian  America,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  Russian  Fur 
Company,  whose  jurisdiction  once  extended  over  the  whole  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  The  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  are,  however, 
the  favourite  resort  of  hunters,  especially  since  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  took  a  lease  of  the  districts  formerly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bussians ;  and  Hobson^  although  he  knew  nothing  of  thf>  country, 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  those  who  were  likely  to 
visit  it  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  was  justified  in  thinking  that 
be  might  meet  fellow-countrymen,  perhaps  even  members  of  hia 
own  Company,  or,  failing  them,  some  native  Indians,  scouring  the 
coasts. 

But  could  the  Lieutenant  reasonably  hope  that  Victoria  Island 
had  been  driven  towards  the  coast  1 

*'  Tes,  a  hundred  times  yes,"  he  repeated  to  the  Sergeant  again 
and  again.   "  For  seven  days  a  hurricane  has  been  blowing  from  the 
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noith-east,  and  although  I  know  thai  the  island  is  very  jBat,  and 
there  is  not  much  for  the  wind  to  take  hold  o*  still  all  these  little 
hills  and  woods  spread  out  like  sails  must  have  felt  the  influence  of 
the  wind  to  a  certain  extent.  Moreover,  the  sea  which  bears  ni 
along  feels  its  power,  and  large  waves  are  certainly  running  in  shore. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  have  remained  in  the  current  which  wat 
dragging  us  tc  the  west,  wb  Tiust  have  been  driven  out  cf  it,  and 
towards  +he  south.  Last  time  we  took  our  oearings  we  were  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  coast,  and  in  seven  days  "-- ■ — 

"  Your  reasonings  are  very  just,  Lieutenant,"  replied  the  Sergeant^ 
'*  and  I  feel  that  whether  the  wind  helps  us  or  not,  God  will  not 
forsake  us.  It  cannot  be  His  will  that  so  many  unforti^nate  creatures 
should  perirh,  and  I  put  my  trust  in  Him  ! " 

The  two  >  liked  on  in  broken  sentences,  :..aking  each  other  hear 
above  the  n-aring  of  the  storm,  and  struggling  to  pierce  the  gloom 
which  closetj  them  in  on  every  side ;  but  they  could  see  nothing, 
not  a  ray  of  light  broke  the  thick  darknesa 

About  half-past  one  a.m.  the  hurricane  ceased  for  a  few  minutes, 
whilst  the  fury  of  the  sea  seemed  to  be  redoubled,  and  the  largt 
waves,  lashed  into  foam,  broke  over  ea})*  other  with  a  roar  likt 
thunder.  ^  , 

Suddenly  Hobson  seizing  his  companion*s  arm  i&ouied-* 

*' Sergeant,  do  you  hear  1 " 

"  What  I "  ,.  ::■  l'"''-:^-; ■':":■' S''  ' '^'^i^-':< 

"  The  noipe  of  the  sea  t "  ■  .^^  -  .    --' 

"  Of  course  I  do,  sir,"  replied  Long,  listening  more  attentirelys 
**and  the  sound  of  the  breakers  seems  '^ '  me  not "— — 

"  Not  exactly  the  same  .  .  .  isn't  it  Sergeant ;  listen,  listen,  it  in 
like  the  sound  of  surf  I  ...  it  seems  as  if  the  waves  were  breokija^ 
•gainst  rocks  ! " 

Hobson  and  the  Sergeant  now  listened  intently,  the  monotononi 
sound  of  the  waves  dashing  against  each  other  in  the  offing  was 
certainly  exchanged  for  the  regular  rolling  sound  produced  by  the 
breaking  of  water  against  a  hard  body  ;  they  heard  the  reverberating 
echoes  which  told  of  the  neighbourhood  of  rocks,  and  they  knew 
that  along  the  whole  of  the  coast  of  their  island  there  was  not  a 
single  stone,  and  notb' .g  more  sonorous  than  the  earth  and  sand  of 
which  it  was  composed  ! 

Could  they  have  been  deceived  7  The  Sergeant  rried  to  rise  to 
liitw  bettw,  bnt  ha  was  immediately  flung  down  by  the  hurricane, 
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which  recommenced  with  renewed  violence.  The  lull  was  over^  and 
again  the  noise  of  the  waves  was  drowned  in  the  shrill  whistling  of 
the  wind,  and  the  peculiar  echo  could  no  longer  be  made  out. 

The  anxiety  of  the  two  explorers  will  readily  be  imagined.  TLey 
again  crouched  dcwn  in  their  hole,  doubting  whether  it  would  not 
perhaps  be  prudent  to  leave  even  this  shelter,  for  they  felt  the  sand 
giving  way  beneath  them,  and  the  pines  cracking  at  their  veicy  roots. 
They  persevered,  however,  in  gazing  towards  the  south,  every  nerve 
•trained  to  the  utmost,  in  the  effort  to  distinguish  objects  through 
the  darkness. 

The  first  grey  twilight  of  the  dawn  might  soon  be  expected  to 
appear,  and  a  little  before  half-pMl  two  kJL,  Long  raddeidy  ez- 
eJaimed : 

« I  see  It  I* 

''•What!" 

"Afirel* 

«Afiret* 

**  Yes,  there—over  there  I  *  - 

And  he  pointed  to  the  south- west  Wm  he  mistaken  f  No,  fof 
Hubson  also  made  out  a  faint  glimmer  in  the  direction  indicated. 

"  Yes  !  "  he  cried,  "  yes.  Sergeant,  a  fire;  there  is  land  there  I" 

"  Unless  it  .s  a  fire  on  board  ship,"  replied  Long. 

"  A  iihip  at  sea  in  this  weather ! "  exclaimed  Hobson,  "  impossible! 
No,  no,  there  is  land  there,  land  I  tell  yon,  a  few  nules  from 
us!" 

"  WeU»  let  OS  make  a  signal ! " 

'^  Yes,  Sergeant,  we  will  reply  to  the  fire  (» the  mainland  by  a 
fivv.  jn  our  island ! "  '     - 

Of  course  neither  Hobson  nor  Long  had  a  torch,  but  above  their 
headg  rose  resinous  pines  di'  *orted  by  the  hurricane. 

"  Your  flint,  Sergeant,"  said  Hobson. 

liong  at  once  struck  bis  flint,  lighted  the  touchwooc  and  creeping 
<*loiig  the  sane'  climbed  to  the  foot  oi  the  thicket  /  firs,  where  he 
was  soon  joined  by  the  Lieutenant.  There  was  plenty  of  deadv.oud 
about,  and  they  piled  it  up  at  the  stems  of  the  tr^es,  set  fire  to 
it,  and  soon,  the  wind  helping  themu  they  had  the  i^tisfaction  of 
seeing  the  whole  thicket  in  a  blaze. 

"  Ah  I "  said  Hobson,  **  as  we  saw  their  fire,  they  will  see  ours  I " 

The  firs  burnt  with  a  lurid  glare  like  a  large  torch.  The  dried 
reain  in  the  old  trunks  aided  the  conflagration,  and  they  were 
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rapidiy  consumed.  At  last  tbe  crackling  ceased,  the  flames  die^ 
away,  and  all  was  darkness. 

Hobson  and  Long  looked  in  vaiii  for  an  answering  fire— nothing 
was  to  be  seen.  For  ten  minutes  they  watched,  hoping  against 
hope,  and  were  just  beginning  to  desp.%ir,  when  suddenly  a  cry  was 
heard,  a  distinct  cry  for  help.  It  was  %  human  voicOi  and  it  cam* 
from  the  sea. 

Hobson  and  Long,  wild  with  eager  aai.%ky,  let  themseWet  ilide 
down  to  the  shore. 

The  cry  was  not,  however,  repeated. 

The  daylight  was  now  gradually  beginning  *o  ap^»ear,  and  the 
violence  of  the  tempest  seemed  to  be  decreasing.  So  oh  it  was  light 
enough  for  the  horizon  to  be  examined. 

But  there  was  no  land  in  light,  ma  and  iky  w««  itUl  bUndad  fci 
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.,     JHE  whole  morning  Hobson  and  Sergeant  Lcng  wandeiej 

*.H,g)  about  the  coast.  The  weather  was  much  improved,  the 
rain  had  ceased,  and  the  wind  bad  veered  round  to  the 
Bouth-eaat  with  extraordinary  suddennew,  without  unfortunately 
decreasing  in  violence,  causing  fresh  anriety  to  the  Lieutenant,  who 
could  no  longer  hope  to  reach  the  mainland. 

The  south-east  wind  would  drive  the  wandering  island  farther 
from  the  co'iitia»nt,  and  fling  it  into  the  dangerous  currents,  which 
must  drift  it  to  the  north  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  _ 

How  could  they  even  be  sure  that  they  had  really  approached 
thf  coast  during  the  awful  night  just  over.  Might  it  not  have  been 
merely  a  fancy  of  tlie  Lieutenant's  ?  The  air  wa«  now  clear,  and 
they  could  look  round  a  radius  of  several  miles  ^  yet  there  was 
nothing  in  the  least  resembling  land  within  sight.  Mii/ht  they  not 
adopt  the  Sergeant's  suggestion,  that  a  ship  ha(  ^nt'd  the  island 
during  the  night,  that  the  fire  and  cry  were  alike  bijnala  of  Pailors 
in  distress  ?  And  if  it  had  been  a  vessel,  must  it  not  have  f  v.idered 
In  such  a  storm  t 

Whatever  the   explanation  there  was  no  sign  of  a  wreck  to  be 
seen  either  in  the  offing  or  on  the  beach,  and  the  waves,  now  driven 
along  by  the  wind  from  the  land,  were  large  enough  to  have  over 
whelmed  any  vessel 

"  Well,  Lieutenant,"  said  Rergeant  Long,  "what  is  to  be  donef* 

"  We  must  remain  upon  our  island,"  replied  the  Lieutenant, 
pressing  his  hand  to  his  brow  ;  ''  we  must  remain  on  our  island  and 
wait  for  winter ;  it  alone  can  save  us." 

It  was  now  mid-day,  and  Hobson,  anxious  to  get  back  to  Fort 
Hope  before  the  evening,  at  once  turned  towards  Cape  Bathurst. 

The  wind,  being  now  on  their  back.s,  helped  them  along  as  it  had 
ione  before.  Thoy  could  not  help  feeling  very  unea.sy,  as  they  wei» 
lutorelly  afraid   that  the  island  might  haTt  separated  into  Iwo 
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parts  in  the  stonn.  The  gnlf  observed  the  night  before  might  haivt 
spread  farther,  and  if  so  they  would  be  cut  off  from  their  friendfli 

They  soon  reached  the  wood  they  had  crossed  the  night  befoi«. 
Numbers  of  trees  were  lying  on  the  ground,  some  with  broken 
stems,  others  torn  up  by  the  roots  from  the  soft  soil,  which  had  not 
aifurded  them  sufficient  support  The  few  which  remained  erect 
were  stripped  of  their  leaves,  and  their  naked  branches  creaked  and 
moaned  as  the  south-east  wind  swept  over  them. 

Two  miles  beyond  this  desolated  forest  the  wanderers  arrived  M 
the  edge  of  the  gulf  they  had  seen  the  night  before  without  being 
able  to  judge  of  its  extent.  They  examined  it  carefully,  and  found 
that  it  was  about  fifty  feet  wide,  cutting  the  coast  line  straight 
across  near  Cape  Michael  and  what  was  formerly  Fort  Bamett, 
forming  a  kind  of  estuary  running  more  than  a  mild  and  a  half 
inland.  If  the  sea  should  again  become  rough  in  a  fresh  storm, 
this  gulf  would  widen  more  and  more. 

Just  as  Hobson  approached  the  beach,  he  saw  %  large  pieoe  of  lot 
separate  from  the  island  and  float  away  1 

"  Ah  !  "  murmured  Long,  "  that  is  the  danger  I  * 

Both  then  turned  hurriedly  to  the  west,  and  walked  as  fast  as 
they  could  round  the  huge  gulf,  making  direct  for  Fort  Hope. 

They  noticed  no  other  changes  by  the  way,  and  towards  four 
o'clock  they  crossed  the  oo  ut  and  fonnd  all  their  •omradet  at  theii 
usual  occupations. 

H  bsun  told  his  men  that  he  had  wished  once  more  before  the 
winter  to  see  if  there  were  any  signs  of  the  approach  of  Captain 
Craventy's  convoy,  and  that  his  expedition  had  been  fruitless. 

"  Then,  sir,"  observed  Maibre,  "  I  suppose  we  must  give  up  all 
idea  of  seeing  oar  comrades  from  Fort  Reliance  for  this  year  at 
hastt" 

«I  think  joa  mast,"  replied  Hobsoa  simply  re-entering  ths 
public  room. 

Mrs  Bamett  and  Madge  were  told  of  the  two  chief  events  of  the 
exploration  :  the  fire  and  the  cry.  Hobson  was  quite  cure  that 
neither  he  nor  the  Sergeant  were  mistaken.  The  fire  h.«d  really 
been  seen,  the  cry  had  really  been  heard ;  and  after  a  long  consul- 
tation  every  one  oame  to  the  conclusion  that  a  ship  in  distrem  had 
passed  within  sight  during  the  night,  and  that  the  island  had  not 
approached  the  American  coast. 

Tk«  s««tk-«ail  wind  quickly  chased  away  the  doiids  and  mial% 
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10  that  Hobson  hoped  to  be  able  to  take  hia  bearings  the  next  day. 
The  night  was  colder  and  a  fine  snow  fell,  which  quickly  covered 
the  gn  und.  This  first  sign  of  winter  was  bailed  with  delight  by 
all  who  knew  of  the  peril  of  their  situation. 

On  the  2nd  September  the  sky  gradually  became  free  from 
▼apours  of  all  kinds,  and  the  sun  again  appeared.  Patiently  tht 
Lieutenant  awaited  its  culmination  ;  at  noon  he  took  .tie  latitude, 
and  two  >oura  lait,::  a  calculation  of  hcor-angles  gare  him  tht 
longitude. 

The  following  were  the  results  obtained :  Latitude,  70**  6T  \ 
longitude,  170'  30'. 

So  that,  in  spite  of  the  violence  of  the  hurricane,  the  island  had 
remained  in  much  the  same  latitude,  although  it  had  been  drifted 
■omewhat  farther  west  They  were  now  abreast  of  Behring  Strait, 
but  four  hundred  miles  at  least  north  of  Capes  East  and  Prince  of 
Wales,  which  jut  out  on  cithor  side  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
passage. 

The  situation  was,  therefore,  more  dangerous  than  ever,  as  the 
island  was  daily  getting  nearer  to  the  dangerous  Kamtchatka 
Current,  which,  if  it  once  seized  it  in  its  rapid  waters,  might  carry 
it  far  away  to  the  north.  Its  fate  would  now  soon  be  decided.  It 
would  either  stop  where  the  two  currents  met,  and  there  be  shu^  in 
by  the  ice  of  the  approaching  winter,  or  it  would  be  drifted  away 
And  lost  in  the  solitudes  of  the  remote  hyperborean  regions. 

Hobson  was  painfully  moved  on  ascertaining  the  true  state  of 
things,  and  being  anxious  to  conceal  his  emotion,  he  shut  himself 
up  in  his  own  room  and  did  not  appear  again  that  day.  With  his 
chart  before  him,  he  racked  his  brains  to  find  some  way  out  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  be  was  beset. 

The  temperature  fell  some  degrees  farther  the  same  day,  and  the 
mists,  which  had  collected  above  the  south-eastern  horixon  the  day 
before,  resolved  themselves  into  snow  during  the  night,  so  that  the 
mtxi  day  the  white  carpet  was  two  inches  thick.  Winter  waa 
9oming  at  last. 

On  September  3rd  Mrs  Baniett  resolved  to  go  a  few  miles  along 
the  coast  toward^^  Cape  Ksquimaux.  She  wished  to  see  for  herself 
the  changes  lately  produced.  If  she  had  mentioned  her  project 
to  the  Lieutenant,  he  would  certainly  have  offered  to  accompany 
bar ;  but  ak«  did  not  wiah  to  disturb  him,  and  decided  to  go  with 
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out  him,  taking  Madge  with  her.  There  was  really  nothing  to  feti^ 
the  only  formidable  animals,  the  bears,  seemed  to  have  quite  de- 
serted the  island  after  the  earthquake ;  and  two  women  might,  with- 
out danger,  venture  on  a  walk  of  a  few  hours  without  an  escort. 

Madge  agreed  at  once  to  Mrs  Barnett's  proposal,  and  without  a 
word  to  any  one  they  set  out  at  eight  o'clock  a.m.,  provided  with 
an  ice-chisel,  a  flask  of  spirits,  and  a  wallet  of  provisions. 

After  leaving  Cape  Bathurst  they  turned  to  the  west  The  sun 
was  already  dragging  its  slow  course  along  the  horizon,  for  at  this 
tin>e  of  year  it  would  only  be  a  few  degrees  above  it  at  its  culmina- 
tion. But  its  oblique  rays  were  clear  and  powerful,  and  the  snow 
was  already  melting  here  and  there  beneath  their  influence. 

The  coast  was  alive  with  flocks  of  birds  of  many  kinds ; 
ptarmigans,  guillemots,  puffins,  wild  geese,  and  ducks  of  every 
variety  fluttered  about,  uttering  their  various  cries,  skimming  tht 
surface  of  the  sea  or  of  the  lagoon,  according  as  their  tastes  led 
them  to  prefer  salt  or  fresh  water. 

Mrs  Barnett  had  now  a  capital  opportunity  of  seeing  how  many 
furred  animals  haunted  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Hope.  Martens, 
ermines,  musk-rats,  and  foxes  were  numerous,  and  the  magazines 
of  the  factory  might  easily  have  been  filled  with  their  skins,  but 
what  good  would  that  be  now  1  The  inoffensive  creatures,  knowing 
that  hunting  was  susperded,  went  and  came  fearlessly,  venturing 
close  up  to  the  palisade,  and  becoming  tamer  every  day.  Their 
instinct  doubtless  '.  uld  them  that  they  and  their  old  enemies  were 
alike  prisoners  on  the  island,  and  a  common  danger  bound  them 
together.  It  struck  Mrs  Barnett  as  strange  that  the  two  eiithusi- 
hstic  hunters — Marbre  and  Sabine — should  obey  the  Lieutenant*! 
orders  to  spare  the  furred  animals  without  remonstrance  or  com- 
plaint, and  appeared  not  even  to  wish  to  shoot  the  valuable  game 
around  them.  It  was  true  the  foxes  and  others  had  not  yet  assumed 
their  winter  robes,  but  this  was  not  enough  to  explain  the  strange 
indifference  of  the  two  hunters. 

^Yhilst  walking  at  a  good  pace  and  talking  over  their  strange 
utuation,  Mrs  Bamett  and  Madge  carefully  noted  the  peculiarities 
of  the  sakidy  coast  The  ravages  recently  made  by  the  sea  were 
distinctly  visible.  Fresh  kuidslips  enabled  them  to  see  new  fractures 
in  the  ice  distinctly.  The  strand,  fretted  away  in  many  places,  had 
■nok  to  Ml  Muonnous  extent,  and  the  waves  washed  along  a  level 
Woh  wlieie  Uie  perpendicular  shores  had  once  cheeked  their  ad* 
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▼ance.     It  was  evid«nt  that  parts  of  the  island  were  now  only  on  a 

level  with  the  ocean. 

"  0  Madge !  '*  exclaimed  Mrs  Bamett,  pointing  to  the  long 
imooth  tracts  on  which  the  curling  waves  broke  in  rapid  succession, 
**  our  situation  has  indeed  become  aggravated  by  the  awful  storm  1 
It  is  evident  that  the  level  of  the  whole  island  is  gradually  becomin,^ 
lower.  It  is  now  only  a  question  of  time.  Will  the  winter  come 
toon  enough  to  save  us  ?     Everything  depends  upon  that." 

"  The  winter  will  come,  my  dear  girl,"  replied  Madge  with  her 
nsual  unshaken  confidence.  '*  We  have  already  had  two  falls  of 
caow.  Ice  is  beginlnng  to  accumulate,  and  Qod  will  send  it  aa  in 
time,  I  feel  sure." 

"  You  are  right,  Madge,  wa  must  have  faith  i "  said  Mrs  Bamett 
«We  women  who  do  not  trouble  ourselves  about  the  scientific 
reasons  for  physical  phenomena  can  hope,  when  men  who  are  better 
informed,  perhaps,  dbBpuir.  That  is  one  of  our  blessings,  which  our 
Lieutenant  unfortunately  does  not  share.  He  sees  the  significanca 
of  facts,  he  reflects,  he  calculates,  ho  reckons  up  the  time  still  remain- 
tug  to  us,  and  I  see  that  he  is  beginning  to  lose  all  hope." 
-  "  He  is  a  brave,  energetic  man,  for  all  that,"  replied  Madgv. 

"  Yes,"  added  Mrs  Bamett,  "  and  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  man  to 
save  us,  he  will  do  it" 

By  nine  o'clock  the  two  women  had  walked  four  miles.  They 
were  often  obliged  to  f^  inland  for  some  Httle  distance,  io  avoid 
paits  of  the  coast  alrea.  avaded  by  the  sea.  Here  and  there  the 
,  waves  had  encroached  half -a-mile  beyond  the  former  high- water  line, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  ice-field  had  been  considerably  reduced. 
There  was  danger  that  it  would  soon  yield  in  many  places^  and 
S;hat  new  bays  would  be  formed  all  along  the  coast 

As  they  got  farther  from  the  fort  Mrs  Bamett  noticed  that  the 
aumbei  of  furred  animals  decreased  considerably.  The  poor  crea- 
tures evidently  felt  more  secure  near  a  human  habitation.  The 
i>nly  formidable  animals  which  had  not  been  led  by  instinct  to 
escape  in  time  from  the  dangerous  island  were  a  few  wolves,  savage 
beasts  which  even  a  common  danger  did  not  conciliate.  Mrs  Bamett 
ftnd  Madge  saw  several  wandering  about  on  the  plains,  but  they 
lid  not  approach,  and  soon  disappeared  behind  the  hills  on  tha 
south  of  the  lagoon. 

*  What  will  become  of  all  these  imprisoned  anTmals^"  said  Madfi^ 
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**  when  all  food  fails  them,  and  they  are  famished  with  hunger  in 
the  winter  t " 

"  They  will  not  be  famished  in  a  hurry,  Madge,''  replied  Mn 
Barnett,  "  and  we  shall  have  nothing  to  fear  firom  them  ;  all  the 
martens,  ermines,  and  Polar  hares,  which  we  spare  will  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  thenu  That  is  not  our  danger ;  the  brittle  ground  beneath 
onr  feet,  which  may  at  any  moment  give  way,  is  our  real  peril. 
Only  look  how  the  sea  is  advancing  here.  It  already  covers  hall 
the  plain,  and  the  waves,  still  comparatively  warm,  are  eating  away 
our  island  above  and  below  at  the  same  time  1  If  the  cold  does  not 
■top  it  very  soon,  the  sea  will  shortly  join  the  lake,  and  we  shall  lose 
our  lagoon  as  we  lost  our  river  and  our  port  I " 

"  Well,  if  that  should  happen  it  will  indeed  be  »q  irreparablo 
misfortune  I  "  exclaimed  Madge. 

"  Why  t "  asked  Mrs  Ba^nett,  looking  inquiringly  at  her  eom* 
panion. 

'*  Because  we  shall  have  no  more  fresh  water,"  replied  Madge. 

"Oh,  we  shall  not  want  for  fresh  water,  Madgoi,"  said  Mn 
Bamett ;  "  the  rain,  the  snow,  the  ice,  the  icebergs  of  the  ocean, 
the  very  ice-field  on  which  we  float,  will  supply  us  with  that ;  no; 
no,  that  is  not  our  danger." 

About  ten  o'clock  Mrs  Bamett  and  Madge  had  keached  the  rising 
ground  above  Cape  Esquimaux,  but  at  least  two  miles  inland,  for  they 
had  found  it  impossible  to  follow  the  coast,  worn  ascay  m  it  was  by 
the  sea.  Being  rather  tired  with  the  many  devours  they  had  had  to 
make,  they  decided  to  rest  a  few  minutes  before  setting  off  on  theit 
return  to  Fort  Hope.  A  little  hill  crowned  by  &  clump  of  birch 
trees  and  a  few  shrubs  afforded  a  pleasant  8helt<)r,  and  a  bank 
covered  with  yellow  moss,  from  which  the  suow  ha<?  melted,  served 
them  as  a  seat.  The  little  wallet  was  opened,  and  tl><)y  shared  theii 
simple  repast  like  sisters.  • 

Half  an  hour  later,  Mrs  Bamett  proposed  that  they  should  dimb 
•long  the  promontory  to  the  sea,  and  find  out  the  exact  state  ol 
Cape  Esquimaux.  She  was  anxious  to  know  if  the  point  of  it 
had  resisted  the  storm,  and  Madge  declared  herself  ready  to  foUor 
"  her  dear  girl "  wherever  she  went,  but  at  the  same  time  reminded 
her  that  they  were  eight  or  nine  miles  from  Cape  Bathnrat  already, 
and  that  they  must  not  make  Lieutenant  Hobsou  unesny  by  too 
long  an  absence. 

Bnl ■omt  piMentiment  aid*  M^^Bametfe  inaiifc  apoi  doi^g  m 
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ik*  ]»opo8ed,  and  she  waa  right,  as  the  •▼eat  prored.  It  wonld 
only  delay  them  half  an  hour  after  all. 

They  had  not  gone  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  Mrs  Barnett  stopped 
•nddenly,  and  pointed  to  some  clear  and  regular  impressions  upon 
the  snow.  These  marks  must  ha^e  been  made  within  the  last  nine 
or  ten  hours,  or  the  last  fall  of  snow  would  have  covered  tbem  over 

''  What  animal  has  passed  along  here,  I  wonder  7 "  said  Madge. 

"  It  was  not  an  animal,"  said  Mrs  Barnett,  bending  down  t« 
vxamine  the  marks  more  closely,  "  not  a  quadruped  cei-taiuly,  for 
its  four  feet  would  have  left  impressions  very  different  from  these. 
Look,  Madge,  they  are  the  footprints  of  a  human  person  1 " 

"  But  who  could  have  been  here  1 "  inquired  Madge  ;  "  none  of 
the  Boldiers  or  women  have  left  the  fort,  and  we  are  on  an  island, 
remember.  Tou  must  be  mistaken,  my  dear ;  but  we  will  follow 
the  marks,  and  see  where  they  lead  ua" 

They  did  so,  and  fifty  paces  farther  on  both  again  paused. 

"  Look,  Madge,  look  I  '*  cried  Mrs  Barnett,  seizing  her  companion's 
Arm,  "  and  ^hen  say  if  I  am  mistaken.* 

Near  the  footprints  there  were  marks  of  a  heavy  body  having  been 
dragged  along  the  snow,  and  the  impression  of  a  hand. 

"  It  is  the  hand  of  a  woman  or  a  child ! "  cried  Madge. 

**  Tes  !"  replied  Mrs  Barnett ;  ''a  woman  or  a  child  has  fallen 
here  exhausted,  and  risen  again  to  stumble  farther  on ;  look,  the 
footprints  again,  and  farther  on  more  falls ! " 

**  Who,  who  could  it  have  been  I "  exclaimed  Madge. 

"How  can  I  tell?"  replied  Mrs  Barnett  "Some  unfortunat# 
creature  imprisoned  like  ourselves  for  three  or  four  months  perhaps. 
Or  some  shipwrecked  wretch  flung  upon  the  coast  in  the  storm. 
You  remember  the  fire  and  the  cry  of  which  Sergeant  Long  and 
Lieutenant  Hobson  spoke.  Come,  come,  Madge,  there  may  b« 
MHne  (Kie  in  danger  for  us  to  save  ! 

And  Mrs  Barnett,  dragging  Madge  with  her,  ran  along  follow- 
ing the  traces,  and  further  on  found  that  they  were  stained  with 
blood. 

The  brave,  tender-hearted  woman,  had  spoken  of  saving  some  one  in 
danger;  had  she  then  forgotten  that  there  was  no  safety  for  any  upon 
the  island,  doomed  sooner  or  later  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  ocean  t 

The  impressions  on  the  ground  led  towards  Cape  Esquimaux. 
And  the  two  careAilly  traced  them,  but  the  footprints  presently 
diMppewred,  whilst  the  blood-stains  increased,  making  an  irregulM 
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pathway  along  the  snow.  It  was  evident  the  poor  WT3tch  had  been 
unable  to  walk  farther,  and  had  crept  along  on  bands  and  knees ; 
here  and  there  fragments  of  torn  clothes  were  scattered  about,  bita 
of  sealskin  and  fur. 

"  Come,  come,**  cried  Mrs  Bamett,  whose  heart  beat  violently. 

Madge  followed  her,  they  were  only  a  few  yards  from  Cape 
Esquimaux,  which  now  rose  only  a  few  feet  upon  the  sea-level  againsi 
the  background  of  the  sky,  and  was  quite  deserted. 

The  impressions  now  led  them  to  the  right  of  the  cape,  and  lun- 
iiing  along  they  soon  climbed  to  the  top,  but  there  was  still  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing,  to  be  seen.  At  the  foot  of  the  cape,  where  the 
■light  ascent  began,  the  traces  turned  to  the  right,  and  led  straight 
to  the  sea. 

Mrs  Barnett  was  turning  to  the  right  also,  but  just  a»  she  was 
stepping  on  to  the  beach,  Madge,  who  had  been  following  her  and 
looking  about  uneasily,  caught  hold  of  her  hand,  and  exclaimed-^ 

"Stop  I  stop!" 

"  No,  Mftdge,  no ! "  cried  Mrs  Barnett,  who  was  drawn  along 
by  a  kind  of  instinct  in  spito  of  hers(3lf. 

"Stop,  stop,  and  look!  "  cried  Madge,  tightening  her  hold  on 
her  mistress's  hand. 

On  the  beach,  about  fifty  paces  from  Cape  Esquimaux,  a  large 
white  mass  was  moving  about  and  growling  angrily. 

It  was  an  immense  Polar  bear,  and  the  two  women  watched 
it  with  beating  hearts.  It  was  pacing  round  and  round  a  bundle 
of  fur  on  the  ground,  which  it  smelt  at  every  now  and  then,  lift- 
ing it  up  and  letting  it  fall  again.  The  bundle  of  fur  looked 
lilce  the  dead  body  of  a  walrus. 

Mrs  Bamett  and  Madge  did  not  know  what  to  think,  whether 
to  advance  or  to  retreat,  but  presently  as  the  body  was  mored 
about  a  kind  of  hood  fell  back  from  the  head,  and  some  long 
locks  of  brown  hair  were  thrown  over  the  snow. 

"  It  is  a  woman  1  a  woman! "  cried  Mrs  Barnett,  eager  to  rush 
to  her  assistance  and  find  out  if  she  were  dead  or  alive! 

*'  Stop ! "  repeated  Madge,  holding  her  back ;  "  the  bear  won't 
harm  her." 

And,  indeed,  the  formidable  creature  merely  turned  the  body 
over,  and  showed  no  inclination  of  tearing  it  vrith  its  dreadful 
daws.  It  went  away  and  came  back  apparently  uncertain  what 
to  do.  It  had  not  yet  perceived  the  two  women  who  were  so 
^Axioualj  watohing  it. 
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Suddenly  a  loud  crack  was  hoard.  The  earth  shook,  and  \\ 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  of  Cape  Esqukaaux  were  about  to  be 
plunged  into  the  sea. 

A  large  piece  of  the  island  had  broken  away,  and  a  huge  piece  ol 
ice,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  which  had  been  diBplaced  by  the  altera- 
tion in  its  specific  weight,  drifted  away,  carrying  with  it  the  bear 
vid  the  body  of  the  woman. 

Mrs  Barnett  screamed,  and  would  have  flung  herself  upon  the 
broken  ice  before  it  floated  away,  if  Madge  had  not  clutched  her 
hand  firmly,  saying  quietly— 

"Stop!  stop!" 

At  the  noise  produced  by  the  breaking  off  of  the  piece  of  ice,  the 
bear  started  back  with  a  fearful  growl,  and,  leaving  the  body,  rushed 
to  the  side  where  the  fracture  had  taken  place  ;  but  he  was  already 
some  forty  feet  from  the  coast,  and  in  his  terror  he  ran  round  and 
round  the  islet,  tearing  up  the  ground  with  his  claws,  and  stamping 
the  sand  and  snow  about  him. 

Presently  he  returned  to  the  motionless  body,  and,  to  the  horror 
of  the  two  women,  seised  it  by  the  clothes  with  his  teeth,  and 
carrying  it  to  the  edge  of  the  ice,  plunged  with  it  into  the  sea. 

Being  a  powerful  swimmer,  like  the  whole  race  of  Arctic  bears, 
he  soon  gained  the  shores  of  the  island.  With  a  great  exertion  of 
strength  he  managed  to  climb  up  the  ice,  and  having  reached  the 
surface  of  the  island  he  quietly  laid  down  the  body  he  had 
brought  with  him. 

Mrs  Barnett  could  no  longer  be  held  back,  and,  shaking  off 
Madge's  hold,  she  rushed  to  the  beach,  never  thinking  of  the 
dang'^r  she  ran  in  facing  a  formidable  carnivorous  creature. 

The  bear,  seeing  her  approach,  reared  upon  his  hind  legs,  and 
came  towards  her,  but  at  about  ton  paces  off  be  paused,  shook 
his  great  head,  and  turning  round  with  a  low  growl,  quietly 
walked  away  towards  the  centre  of  the  island,  without  once  look- 
ing behind  liim.  He,  too,  was  evidently  affected  by  the  mysterious 
fear  which  had  tamed  all  the  wild  animals  on  the  island. 

Mrs  Barnett  was  soon  bending  over  the  body  •trstohtd  about  the 
snow. 

A  cry  of  astonishment  burst  from  her  lips ; 

*'  Madge,  Madge,  come  \ "  sb*"  exclaimed. 

Madge  approached  and  looked  long  and  fixedly  at  the  Inanimate 
body.      It  was  the  young  EsQuJmanx  girl  KaJumah  I 
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KALVMAH's    ADVBNTbKES. 

'  ALUMAH  on  the  floating  island,  two  hundred  mileB  from  tht 

American  coast.     It  was  almost  incredible  I 

The  first  thing  to  be  ascertained  was  whether  the  poor 
creature  still  breathed.  Was  it  possible  to  restore  her  to  life  t  Mra 
Barnett  loosened  her  clothes,  and  found  that  her  body  was  not  yet 
quite  cold.  Her  heart  beat  very  feebly,  but  it  did  beat.  The  blood 
they  had  seen  came  from  a  slight  wound  in  her  hand ;  Madge 
bound  it  up  with  her  handkerchief,  and  the  bleeding  soon  ceased. 

At  the  same  time  Mrs  Barnett  raised  the  poor  girl's  head,  and 
managed  to  pour  a  few  drops  of  rum  between  her  parted  lips.  She 
then  bathed  her  forehead  and  temples  with  cold  water,  and  waited. 

A  few  minutes  passed  by,  and  neither  of  the  watchers  were  able 
to  utter  a  word,  so  anxious  were  they  lest  the  faint  spark  of  life 
remaining  to  the  young  Esquimaux  should  be  quenched. 

But  at  last  Kalumah's  breast  heaved  with  a  faint  sigh,  her  hands 
moved  feebly,  and  presently  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  recognising 
her  preserver  she  murmured— 

"Mrs  Barnett  1  Mra  Barnett  I" 

The  lady  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  hearing  her  own  name. 
Had  Kalumah  voluntarily  sought  the  floating  island,  and  did  she 
expect  to  find  her  old  European  friends  on  it  ?  If  so,  how  had  she 
come  to  know  it,  and  how  had  she  managed  to  reach  the  island,  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  mainland  1  How  could  she  have  guessed  that 
the  ice-field  was  bearing  Mrs  Barnett  and  all  the  occupants  of  Fort 
Hope  away  from  the  American  coast  9  Really  it  all  seemed  quite 
inexplicable.  >v  \ 

"  She  lives — she  will  recoTer  1  **  exclaimed  Madge,  who  felt  the 
vital  heat  and  pulsation  returning  to  the  poor  bruised  body. 

*'  Poor  child,  poor  child  ! "  said  Mrs  Barnett,  much  affected ;  "  ihe 
murmured  my  name  when  she  was  at  the  point  of  death." 

But  DOW  Kalumah  again  half  opened  her  eyee,  and  looked 
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her  witli  ft  drMmy  unflatiafied  ezpreasion,  presently,  howerer,  seeing 
Mrs  Bamett,  her  face  brightened,  the  same  name  again  burst  from 
her  lips,  and  painfully  raising  her  h.'^ud  she  let  it  fall  on  that  of 
her  friend. 

llie  anzioaa  care  of  ^he  two  women  soon  revived  Kalumnh, 
whose  extreme  ezhauntion  arose  not  only  from  fatigue  but  also 
from  hunger.  She  had  eaten  nothing  fur  forty-eight  houra.  Some 
pieces  of  cold  venison  and  <t  little  rum  refreshed  her,  and  she  soon 
felt  able  to  accompany  her  newly-fouoti  friends  to  the  fort. 

Before  starting,  howover,  Kalumah,  seated  on  the  sand  between 
Mrs  Bamett  and  Madge,  overwhelmed  them  with  thanks  and  ex- 
pressions of  attachment.  Then  nhe  told  her  story  :  she  had  nut 
forgotten  the  Europeans  of  Fort  Hope,  and  the  thought  of  Mrs 
Paulina  Bamett  had  been  ever  present  with  her.  It  was  not  by 
chance,  as  we  shall  see,  that  she  had  come  to  Victoria  Island, 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  what  Kalumah  related  to 
Mrs  Bamett : — 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  young  Esquimaux's  promise  to 
eome  and  see  her  friends  at  Fort  Hope  again  in  the  fine  season  of 
the  next  year.  The  long  Polar  night  being  ovei,  and  the  month  of 
May  having  come  round,  Ealumuh  set  out  tc  fulfil  her  pledge. 
She  left  Russian  America,  where  she  had  wintered,  and  accompanied 
by  one  of  her  brothers-in-law,  started  for  the  peninsula  of  Victoria. 

Six  weeks  later,  towards  the  middle  of  June,  phe  got  to  that  part 
of  British  America  which  is  near  Cape  Bathurst.  She  at  once 
recognised  the  volcanic  mountains  shutting  in  Liverpool  Bay,  and 
twenty  miles  farther  east  she  came  to  Walruses'  Bay,  where  her  people 
had  so  often  hunted  morses  and  seals. 

But  beyond  the  bay  on  the  north,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen. 
The  coast  suddenly  sank  bo  the  south-east  in  an  almost  straight 
line.     Cape  Esquimaux  and  Cape  Bathurst  had  alike  disappeared. 

Kalumah  understood  what  bad  happened.  Either  the  whole  of 
tne  peninsula  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  waves,  or  it  was  float- 
log  away  as  an  island,  no  one  knew  whither ! 

Kalnmah's  tears  flowed  fast  at  the  loss  of  those  whom  rbe  had 
eome  so  far  to  see. 

Her  brother-in-law,  however,  had  not  appeared  surprised  at  the 
catastrophe.  A  kind  of  legend  or  tradition  had  been  handed  down 
amongst  the  nomad  tribes  of  North  America,  that  Cape  Bathurst 
did  not  form  part  of  the  mainland,  Ixit  had  been  joined  on  to  it 
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t&ou&anus  of  jewni  before,  and  «7ould  sooner  or  later  be  toni  away 
in  some  convulsv'n  of  nature.  Hence  the  surprise  at  finding  the 
factory  foanded  by  Hobaon  at  the  foot  of  the  cape.  But  ^th  the 
unfortunate  reserve  characteristic  of  their  race,  (ind  perhaps  a^^o 
under  the  influence  of  that  enmity  which  all  natives  feel  fo?  those 
who  settle  in  their  couutry,  they  said  nothing  to  the  Lieutenact, 
whose  fort  was  already  finished.  Kalumah  knew  nothing  of  thU 
tradition^  which  after  all  rested  on  no  trustworthy  evidence,  and 
probably  belonged  to  the  many  northern  legends  relating  to  the 
creation.  This  was  how  it  Tvas  that  the  colonists  of  Fort  Hope 
were  not  warned  of  the  danger  they  ran  m  settling  on  such  a  spot 

Had  a  word  in  season  been  spoken  to  Hobson  be  would  certainly 
have  gone  farther  in  search  of  some  firmer  foundation  for  his  fort 
than  this  soil,  certain  peculiarities  of  which  he  had  kioticed  at  the 
first 

Whon  Kalnmah  had  made  quite  sure  '<i;hat  all  trace  «f  Cap; 

^hurat  was  gone,  she  explored  the  coast  as  far  as  the  fuii'her  side 

i  Washburn  Bay,  but  without  finding  any  sign  of  those  bhe  sought, 

fpA  at  last  there  was  nothing  left  for  her  to  do  bat  to  return  to  th^i 

fisherieo  of  Russian  America. 

She  and  her  brother-in-law  left  Walruses*  Bay  at  the  end  of  June, 
and  following  the  coast  got  back  to  New  Georgia  towards  the  end  of 
July,  aft€.if  an  absoluteh'  fruitless  jouniey. 

Kalumah  now  gave  up  all  hope  of  again  seeing  Mrs  Baniett  and 
the  other  colonists  of  Fort  Ho,pe.  She  concluded  that  they  had  all 
bsen  aiwallored  '.^p  by  the  ocean  long  ago. 

At  thU  part  of  her  talt«  the  young  Esquimaux  looked  at  Mn 
Barnett  wit^-x  eyes  fiall  of  tears,  and  pressed  her  hand  affectionaly, 
and  then  she  murmured  her  thanks  to  Qod  for  her  own  preservation 
through  the  means  of  her  friend. 

Kalp.mah  on  hor  relram  home  ro«nmed  her  customary  n«c»:p»- 
tions,  and  worked  with  the  rest  of  her  tribe  at  the  f  heriea  neaf 
Icy  Cape,  a  point  a  little  above  the  seventieth  parallel  and  xaov, 
than  six  hundred  miles  from  Cape  Bathurst, 

Nothing  worthy  of  note  happened  during  the  first  half  of  the 
month  of  April ;  but  towards  tiic  end  the  st-orm  l/dgau  which  had 
caused  Hobson  so  much  uneasiness,  and  which  had  ap,:%^ently 
•F'-A.tended  its  ravage's  over  the  whole  of  the  Arctic  Oesan  an^ 
beyond  Behrlu'<  Stiraii  violent  at  Icy  Cape  and  on 

Tictoria  lalancii  ascertained  in  takiii|[  hi« 
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bearings,  the  latter  was  then  not  more  than  two  ?fandred  miles  from 
^e  coast. 

As  Mm  Bamett  listened  to  Ealumah,  her  '^.levioas  information 
©nabl-ed  her  rapidly  to  find  the  key  to  the  strange  events  which  had 
taken  place,  and  to  account  for  the  arrival  of  the  young  native  on 
the  island. 

During  the  first  days  of  the  storm  the  Esquimaux  of  Icy  Cape 
were  confined  to  their  huts.  They  could  neither  get  out  nor  fish. 
But  daring  the  night  of  the  31st  August  .1  kind  of  presentiment  led 
Kalumah  to  venture  down  to  the  beach,  and,  braving  the  wind  and 
rain  in  all  their  fury,  she  peered  anxiously  through  the  darkness  at 
the  wavoa  rising  mountains  high. 

Presently  she  thought  she  saw  a  huge  mass  driven  along  by  the 
hurricane  parallel  with  the  coast.  Gifted  with  extremely  ke'.n 
sight — as  are  all  these  wandering  tribes  accuatomed  to  the  long 
dark  Polar  nights — she  felt  sure  that  she  was  not  mistaken. 

Something  of  vast  bulk  was  passing  two  miles  from  the  coast, 
and  that  something  f  ould  be  neither  a  whale,  a  boat,  nor,  at  thiip 
time  of  the  year,  even  an  icebtrg. 

Bat  Kalumah  did  not  stop  to  reason.  The  truth  flashed  upop 
her  like  a  revelation.  Before  her  excited  imagination  rose  the 
images  of  her  friends.  She  saw  them  all  once  more,  Mrs  Barnett, 
Madge,  Lieutenant  Hobson,  the  baby  she  had  covered  with  kisses  at 
Fort  Hope.  Tes,  they  were  passing,  borne  along  in  the  atorm  on  a 
floating  ice-field ! 

Ealumah  did  not  doubt  or  hesitate  a  moment.  She  felt  that  shA 
must  tell  the  poor  shipwrecked  people,  which  she  was  sure  they 
werCj  of  the  close  vicinity  of  the  land.  She  ran  to  her  hut,  eeiised 
a  torch  of  tow  and  resin,  such  as  the  Esquimaux  ujk*  when  fishing 
at  night,  lit  it  and  waved  it  on  the  beach  at  the  si^niinit  of  Icy 
Cape. 

This  was  the  fire  which  Hobson  and  Long  had  seen  when  croach- 
Ing  on  Cape  Michael  on  the  night  of  the  31  et  August. 

Imagine  the  delight  and  excitement  of  the  young  Esquimaux 
when  a  signal  replied  to  hers,  when  she  saw  the  huge  fire  lit  by 
Lieuterant  Hobson,  the  reflection  of  which  reached  the  American 
eoast,  altliough  he  did  not  dream  that  he  was  so  nerr  it. 

But  it  quickl?  went  out,  the  lull  in  the  storm  only  lasted  a  fetr 
suinutes,  and  the  fearful  gale,  veeriiig  round  to  tht  f  'Vth-eMc^  awepl 
alaag  with  redoubled  violence. 
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Kalamah  feared  that  her  "  prey,"  tso  she  called  the  floating  ialand, 
was  about  to  escape  her,  and  that  it  would  uut  be  driven  on  to  tht 
shore.  She  saw  it  fading  uway,  and  knew  that  it  would  soon  di«* 
appear  in  the  darkness  and  be  lust  to  her  on  the  boundless  ocean. 

It  was  indeed  a  terrible  luument  for  the  young  native,  and  she 
determined  at  all  hazards  to  let  her  friends  kntnv  of  their  situation. 
There  might  yet  be  time  for  them  to  tnke  some  steps  for  thein 
deliverance,  although  every  liour  took  theii:  farther  from  the  son* 
tinont. 

She  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  her  kayak  vras  at  hand,  the  frail 
bark  in  which  she  had  more  than  once  braved  the  storms  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  she  pushed  it  down  to  the  sea,  hastily  laced  on  the 
Bsaiskin  jacket  fastened  to  the  canoe,  and,  the  long  paddle  in  h«r 
hand,  she  plunged  into  the  darkness. 

Mrs  Bamett  here  pressed  the  brave  child  to  her  heart,  and  Madge 
shed  tears  of  sympathy. 

When  launched  upon  the  roaring  ocean,  Kalumab  found  the  change 
of  wind  in  her  favour.  The  waves  dashed  over  her  kayak,  it  is  true, 
but  they  were  powerless  to  harm  the  light  boat,  which  floated  on 
their  crests  like  a  straw.  It  was  capsized  several  times,  but  • 
stroke  of  the  paddle  righted  it  at  once. 

After  about  an  hour's  hard  work,  Kalumah  could  see  the  wandep 
ing  island  more  distinctly,  and  h  dd  no  longer  any  doubt  of  effecting 
her  purpose,  a'  ;.he  woo  ou'  8  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  beach. 

It  waf)  then  that  she  uttered  the  cry  which  Hobson  and  Long 
had  heard. 

But,  alas  i  Kalumah  now  felt  herself  being  carried  away  towarde 
the  west  by  a  powerful  current,  which  could  take  firmer  hold  of 
her  kayak  than  of  the  floating  island  ! 

In  vain  she  struggled  to  beat  back  with  her  paddle,  the  light  boat 
■hot  along  like  an  arrow.  She  uttered  scream  after  scream,  bn* 
she  waH  unheard,  for  she  was  already  far  away,  and  when  the  day 
broxe  the  coasts  of  Alaska  and  the  island  she  had  wiahed  to  reach, 
were  but  two  distant  masses  on  the  horizon. 

Did  she  despair  ?  Not  yet  It  was  impossible  to  get  back  to  the 
American  continent  in  the  teeth  of  the  terrible  wind  which  was  driv- 
ing the  island  before  it  at  a  rapid  pace,  taking  it  ont  two  hundred 
miles  in  thirty-six  hour^,  and  assisted  by  the  current  from  the  coast. 

There  was  but  one  thing  left  to  do.  To  get  to  the  inland  bjr 
keeping  in  tiie  lame  current  whicn  w^  drifting  it  awaj. 
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But,  alas !  the  poor  girl's  streiigth  was  not  oqnsl  to  Ler  courage, 
she  was  faint  from  want  of  food,  and,  exhausted  as  she  was,  she 
eonld  no  longer  wield  her  paddle. 

For  some  hours  she  struggled  on,  and  seemed  to  be  approach> 
ing  the  island,  although  those  on  it  oould  not  see  her,  as  she  was 
but  a  speck  upon  the  ocean.  She  struggled  on  until  her  stiffened 
arms  and  bleeding  hands  fell  powerless,  and,  losing  consciousness, 
■he  was  floated  along  in  ker  frail  kayak  at  the  mercy  of  winds  and 
waves. 

She  did  not  know  how  long  this  lasted,  she  remembered  nothing 
more,  until  a  sudden  shock  roused  her,  her  kayak  had  struck 
against  something,  it  opened  beneath  her,  and  she  was  plunged 
into  cold  water,  the  freshness  of  which  revived  her.  A  few  momenta 
later,  she  was  flung  upon  the  sand  in  a  dying  state  by  a  large 
wave. 

This  had  taken  place  the  night  before,  just  befor®  d>iwn — that  ia 
to  say,  about  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Kalumah  had 
then  been  seventy  hours  at  sea  8iD<'e  she  embarked  ! 

The  young  native  had  no  idea  where  she  had  been  thn>wn, 
whether  on  the  continent  or  on  the  floating  island,  which  she  had 
so  bravely  sought,  but  she  hoped  the  latter.  Tes,  hoped  that  she  had 
reached  her  friends,  although  she  knew  that  the  wind  and  current 
had  driven  them  into  the  open  sea,  and  not  tow&:«is  the  coast  1 

The  thought  revived  her,  and,  shattered  as  she  was,  she  struggled 
to  her  feet,  and  tried  to  follow  the  coast 

She  bad,  in  fact,  been  providentially  thrown  on  that  portion  of 
iTictoria  Island  which  was  formerly  the  upper  comer  of  Walruses' 
Bay.  But,  worn  away  as  it  was  by  the  waves,  she  did  not  recognise 
the  land  with  which  she  had  once  been  familiar. 

She  tottered  on,  stopped,  and  again  struggled  to  advance;  the  beach 
Sefore  her  appeared  endless,  she  had  so  often  to  go  round  where  the 
ea  had  encroached  upon  the  send.  And  so  dragging  herself  along, 
stumbling  and  scrambling  up  again,  she  at  last  approached  the 
little  wood  where  Mrs  Barnett  and  Madge  had  halted  that  very 
morning.  We  know  that  the  two  women  found  the  footprints  left 
by  Kalumfidi  in  the  snow  not  far  from  thi'j  very  spot,  and  it  was  at 
a  short  distance  farther  on  that  the  poor  girl  fell  for  the  last  time. 
Exhausted  by  fatigue  and  hunger,  she  still  managed  to  creep  along 
va  lunds  and  knees  for  a  few  minutes  longer. 

A  great  hope  kept  her  from  despair,  for  she  had  •!  ImI  RwngiiiMd 
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Cape  Esqnimaaz,  at  the  foot  of  which  she  and  her  people  had  en< 
camped  the  year  before.  She  knew  now  that  she  waa  but  eight 
miles  from  the  factory,  and  that  she  had  only  to  follow  the  path  she 
had  so  often  traversed  when  she  went  to  visit  her  fcieedH  at  Fort 
Hope. 

Yee,  this  hope  sustained  her,  but  she  had  scarcely  reached  the 
beach  when  her  forces  entirely  failed  her,  and  she  again  lost  all 
consciousness.     But  for  Mrs  Barnett  she  would  have  died. 

"  But,  dear  lady,"  she  added,  "  I  knew  that  you  would  come  to 
my  rescue,  and  that  Qod  would  save  me  by  your  means." 

We  know  the  rest.  We  know  the  providential  instinct  which  led 
Mrs  Barnett  and  Madge  to  explore  this  part  of  the  coast  on  this 
very  day,  and  the  presentiment  which  made  them  visit  Cape  Esqui- 
maux after  they  had  rested,  and  before  returning  to  Fort  Hope. 
We  know  too — as  Mrs  Barnett  related  to  Kalumah — how  the  piece 
of  ice  had  floated  away,  and  how  the  bear  had  acted  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  And  after  all,'*  added  Mrs  Barnett  with  a  smile^  **li  was  not  I  who 
saved  you,  but  the  good  creature  without  whose  aid  you  would 
never  have  come  back  to  us,  and  if  ever  we  see  him  again  we  will 
treat  him  with  the  respect  du«  to  your  preserrer." 

Dui  ing  this  long  conversation  Kalumah  waa  rested  and  refreshed, 
and  Mrs  Barnett  proposed  that  they  should  return  to  the  fort  at 
once,  as  she  had  already  been  too  long  away.  The  young  girl 
Immediately  rose  ready  to  start. 

Mrs  Barnett  was  indeed  most  anxious  to  tell  the  Li(?ntenant  of 
all  that  had  happened  during  the  night  of  the  j-tonn,  when  the 
wandering  island  had  nenrcd  the  American  continent,  but  she  urged 
Kalumah  to  keep  her  adventures  secret,  and  to  say  nothing  ubou) 
the  situation  of  the  island.  She  would  naturally  be  supposed  to 
have  come  along  the  coast,  in  fulfilment  of  the  pr<'mi^e  she  ha/] 
made  to  visit  her  friends  in  the  fine  season.  Her  arrival  would  tend 
only  to  strengthen  the  belief  of  tha  colonists  that  no  changea  bad 
taken  place  in  the  country  around  Cape  Bathurst,  and  to  set  at  lest 
the  doubts  any  of  them  might  have  entertiiined. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  whei)  Madge  and  Mrs  Barnett,  with 
Kalumah  hanging  on  her  arm,  set  out  towards  the  eiutt,  hih]  lnfi.ti 
five  o'clock  ia  th«  ofteruooo  they  ail  arrived  at  the  poMtttm  uf  tK 
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THE  KAMTCHATKA    CURRRST* 

^E  can  readily  imagine  the  reception  given  to  Kalnraah  by  aA 
at  the  fort.  It  seemed  to  them  that  the  comraiinicatio*! 
with  the  outer  world  was  reopened-  Mrs  Mac-Nab,  Mid 
Rae,  and  Mrs  Joliffe  overwhelmed  her  with  carftsses,  but  Ealuraah* 
first  thought  waa  for  the  little  child,  she  caught  ^ight  of  him  in* 
mediately,  and  running  to  him  covered  him  with  kisses. 

The  young  native  was  charmed  and  touched  with  the  hospitalitj 
of  her  European  hosts.     A  positive  fete  was  held   \n  her  honoui 
and  every  one  was  delighted  that  she  would  have  to  remain  at  thv 
fort  for  the  winter,  the  season  being  too  far  advanced  for  her  to  geiv 
back  to  the  settlements  of  Russian  America  before  the  cold  set  in. 

But  if  all  the  settlers  were  agreeably  surprised  at  the  appearance 
of  Kalumah,  what  must  Lieutenant  Hobson  have  thought  when  he 
saw  her  leaning  on  Mrs  Barnett's  arm.  A  sudden  hope  flashed 
across  his  mind  like  lightning,  and  as  quickly  died  away  :  perhaps 
In  spite  of  the  evidence  of  bis  daily  observations  Victoria  Island  had 
run  aground  somewhere  on  the  continent  unnoticed  by  any  of 
fchem. 

Mrs  Bamett  read  the  Lieutenant's  thoughts  in  his  face,  and  shook 
bar  head  sadly. 

He  saw  that  no  change  had  taken  place  in  their  situation,  and 
waited  until  Mrs  Barnett  was  able  to  explain  Ealumah's  appear- 
ance. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  walking  along  the  beach  with  the 
lady,  listening  with  great  interest  to  her  account  of  Kalumah's  ad* 
ventures. 

So  he  had  been  right  in  all  his  conjecturea  The  north-eaal 
hurricane  had  driven  the  island  out  of  the  current.  The  Ice-field  had 
approached  w^ithin  a  mile  at  least  of  the  American  continent  It 
bad  not  been  a  fire  on  board  Bhip  which  they  had  seen,  or  the  cry 
■I  %  shipwrecked  mariner  which  they  had  heard.      The  mainland 
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had  been  oloea  at  hand,  and  had  the  north-east  wind  blown  hard  f  oi 
another  hoar  Victoria  Liland  would  have  etruck  against  the  coast  of 
Russian  America.  And  then  at  this  critical  moment  a  fatal,  a 
terrible  wind  had  driven  the  island  away  from  the  mainland  back 
to  the  open  sea,  and  it  was  again  in  the  grasp  of  the  irresistible 
cnrrent,  and  was  being  carried  along  with  a  speed  which  nothing 
oould  check,  the  mighty  south-east  wind  aiding  its  headlong  course^ 
to  that  terribly  dangerous  spot  where  it  would  be  exposed  to  con* 
tr&ry  attractions,  either  of  which  might  lead  to  its  destruction  and 
that  of  all  the  unfortunate  people  dragged  along  with  it 

For  the  hundred^  time  the  Lieutenant  and  Mrs  Bamett  dia- 
coBsed  &11  the  bearings  of  the  case,  and  then  Hobson  inquired  if  any 
important  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  districts 
between  Cape  Bathurst  and  Walruses'  Bay  ? 

Mrs  Bamett  replied  that  in  some  places  the  level  of  the  coast 
appeared  to  be  lowered,  and  that  the  waves  now  covered  tracts  of 
sand  which  were  formerly  out  of  their  reach.  She  related  what  had 
happened  at  Cape  Esquimaux,  and  the  important  fracture  whidi 
bad  taken  place  at  that  part  of  the  coast 

Nothing  could  have  been  less  satisfactory.  It  was  evident  that 
the  ice-^eld  forming  the  foundation  of  the  island  was  breaking  up. 
What  had  happened  at  Cape  Esquimaux  might  at  any  moment  be 
reproduced  at  Cape  Bathurst.  At  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  the 
houses  of  tie  factory  might  be  swallowed  up  by  tb3  deep,  and  the 
only  thing  which  could  save  them  was  the  winter,  che  bitter  winter 
which  was  fortunately  rapidly  approaching. 

The  next  day,  September  4th,  when  Hobson  took  his  bearings,  ha 
found  that  the  position  of  Victoria  Island  had  not  sensibly  changed 
since  the  day  before.  It  had  remained  motionless  between  the  two 
contrary  currents,  which  was  on  the  whole  the  very  best  thing 
that  could  have  happened. 

''  If  only  the  cold  would  fix  us  where  we  are,  if  the  ice-wall 
would  shut  ni  in,  and  the  sea  become  petrified  around  us," 
exclaimed  Hobcon,  "  I  should  feel  that  our  safety  was  assured.  We 
are  but  two  hundred  miles  from  the  coast  at  this  moment,  and  by 
venturing  across  the  frozen  ice-fields  we  might  perhaps  reach  eithei 
Russian  America  or  Kamtchatka.  Winter,  winter  at  any  price^  l«l 
the  winter  set  in,  no  matter  how  rapidly." 

Meanwhile,  according  to  the  Lieutenant's  orders,  the  preparatiom 
for  the  winter  wtrt  completed.     Enough  forage  to  last  tiie  doga  the 
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whole  of  the  Polar  night  wm  stored  up.  They  were  all  in  good 
health,  but  getting  rather  fat  with  having  nothing  to  da  They 
could  not  be  taken  too  much  care  of,  as  they  would  have  to  work 
terribly  hard  in  the  journey  across  the  ice  affcer  the  abandonment 
of  Fort  Hope.  It  was  most  important  to  keep  up  their  strength, 
and  they  were  fed  on  raw  reindeer  Tenison,  plenty  of  which  was 
easily  attainable. 

The  tame  reindeer  also  prospered,  their  stable  was  comfortable, 
and  a  good  supply  of  sioss  was  laid  by  for  them  in  the  magazines 
of  the  fori  The  females  provided  Mrs  Jolifife  with  plenty  of  milk 
for  her  daily  culinary  needs. 

The  Corporal  and  his  little  wife  had  also  sown  fresh  seeds, 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  last  in  the  warm  season.  The 
ground  had  been  prepared  beforehand  for  the  planting  of  scurvy- 
grass  and  Labrador  Tea.  It  was  important  that  there  should  be  no 
lack  of  these  raluable  antinscorbutics. 

The  sheds  were  filled  with  wood  up  to  the  very  roo£  Winter 
mf.ghc  come  as  soon  as  it  liked  now,  and  freeze  the  mercury  in  the 
cistern  of  the  tnermometer,  there  was  no  fear  that  they  would  again 
be  reduced  t^  bum  their  furniture  as  they  had  the  year  before. 
Mac-Nab  and  his  men  had  become  wise  by  experience,  and  the 
chips  left  from  the  boat-building  added  considerably  to  their  ^tock  of 
fad. 

About  this  time  a  few  animals  were  taken  which  had  al»Wly 
assumed  their  winter  hirs,  such  as  martens,  polecats,  blue  foxes,  and 
ermines.  Marbre  and  Sabine  had  obtained  leave  from  the  Lieu- 
tenant to  set  some  traps  outside  the  enceinte.  He  did  not  like  to 
refuse  them  this  permission,  lest  they  should  become  discontented,  as 
he  had  really  no  reason  to  assign  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  collect- 
ing of  furs,  although  he  knew  full  well  that  the  destruction  of  these 
hannless  creatures  could  do  nobody  any  good.  Their  flesh  was,  how- 
ever, useful  for  feeding  the  dogs,  and  enabled  them  to  economise 
the  reindeer  venison. 

All  was  now  prepared  fbr  the  winter,  and  the  soldieni  worked 
with  an  energy  which  they  would  certainly  not  have  shown  if  they 
had  been  told  the  secret  of  their  situation. 

During  the  next  few  days  the  bearings  were  taken  with  the 
greatest  care,  but  no  change  was  noticeable  in  the  situation  of 
Victoria  Island ;  and  Hobson,  finding  that  it  was  motionless,  began 
Id  hav«  fresh  hope.     Although  there  were  as  yet  no  symptoms  0 
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winter  in  inorganic  nature,  the  temperature  maintaining  a  mean 
height  of  49"  Fahrenheit,  8onie  swans  flying  to  the  south  in  search 
of  a  wanner  climate  was  a  good  omen.  Other  birds  capable  of 
a  long-sustained  flight  over  vast  tracts  of  the  ocean  began  to  desert 
fcho  island.  They  knew  full  well  tliat  the  3ontinent  of  Aniorica 
and  of  Asia,  with  their  less  severe  climates  and  their  plentitol 
resources  of  every  kind,  were  nut  fur  off,  and  that  their  wings  were 
strong  enough  to  carry  them  there.  A  good  many  of  the»e  birds 
were  caught ;  and  by  Mrs  Barnett's  advice  the  Lieutenant  tied 
round  their  necks  a  stiff  cloth  ticket,  on  which  was  inscribed  the 
position  of  the  wandering  island,  and  the  names  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. The  birds  were  then  set  free,  and  tlieir  captors  watched  them 
wing  their  way  to  the  south  with  envious  eyes. 

Of  course  none  were  in  the  secret  of  the  sending  forth  of  these 
messengers,  except  Mrs  Barnett,  Madge,  Kalumah,  Hobson,  and 
Long. 

The  poor  quadrupeds  were  unable  to  seek  their  usual  winter 
«efuges  in  the  south.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  reindeer, 
Polar  hares,  and  even  the  wolves  would  have  left  early  in  September 
for  the  shores  of  the  Great  Bear  and  Slave  Lakes,  a  good  many 
degrees  farther  south  ;  but  now  the  sea  was  an  insurmountable  bar- 
rier, and  they,  too,  would  have  to  wait  until  the  winter  should 
render  it  passable.  IteA  by  instinct  they  had  doubtless  tried  to 
leave  the  island,  but,  turned  back  by  the  water,  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  had  brought  them  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort 
Hope,  to  be  near  the  men  who  were  once  their  hunters  and  most 
fonnidable  enemies,  but  were  now,  like  themselves^  rendered  compa- 
ratively inoffensive  by  tlieir  imprisonment. 

The  observations  of  the  5th,  6th,  7th.  8tb,  and  9th  September, 
revealed  no  alteration  in  the  position  of  Victoria  Island.  The  largf 
eddy  between  the  two  currents  kept  it  stationary.  Another  fifteen 
days,  another  three  weeks  of  this  state  of  things,  and  Hobson  felt 
that  they  might  be  saved. 

But  they  were  not  yet  cut  of  danger,  and  many  terrible,  almost 
■apematural,  trials  still  awaited  the  inhabitants  of  Fort  Hope. 

On  the  10th  of  September  observations  showed  a  displacement 
>f  YietoriA  Island.  Only  a  slight  displacement,  but  in  a  northerly 
Airection. 

Hobson  was  in  dismay  :  the  island  was  finally  in  the  grasp  of  ths 
KamtcbAtka  Current,  and  was  drifting  towards  die  unknown  latitudei 
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where  the  largo  Icebergs  come  into  being ;  it  wm  or.  its  way  to  th« 
?Mt  solitades  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  interdicted  to  the  human  race, 
Grom  which  there  is  no  return. 

Hobeon  did  not  hide  this  new  danger  from  those  who  were  in  the 
■ecret  of  the  situation.  Mrs  Bamett,  Madge,  Kalnmah,  and  Ser- 
geant Long  received  this  fresh  blow  with  courage  and  resignation. 

**  Perhaps,"  said  Mrs  Barnett,  "  the  island  may  stop  even  yet. 
Perhaps  it  will  move  slowly.  Let  us  hope  on  ...  .  and  wait  1 
The  winter  is  not  far  off,  and  we  are  going  to  meet  it  In  any  caat 
God's  wiU  be  done  1 " 

"  My  friends,"  said  Hobson  earnestly,  *'  do  you  not  think  I  ought 
now  to  tell  our  comrades.  You  see  in  what  a  terrible  position  we 
are  and  all  that  may  await  us  !  Is  it  not  taking  too  great  a  respoa- 
tibility  to  keep  them  in  ignorance  of  the  peril  they  are  in  1 " 

"  I  should  wait  a  little  longer,"  replied  Mrs  Barnett  without 
hesitation ;  **  I  «^'ould  not  give  them  all  over  to  deapair  until  the  last 
chance  is  gone." 

"  That  is  my  opinion  also,"  said  Long. 

Hobson  had  thought  the  same,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  hla 
eompanions  agreed  with  him  in  the  matter. 

On  the  11th  and  12th  September,  the  motion  towards  the  north 
was  more  noticeable.  Victoria  Island  was  drifting  at  a  rate  of 
firom  twelve  to  thirteen  miles  a  day,  so  that  each  day  tuo!c  them  the 
same  distance  farther  from  the  land  and  nearer  to  the  north.  They 
were,  in  short,  following  the  decided  course  made  by  the  Kamtchatka 
Current,  and  would  quickly  pass  that  seventieth  degree  which  once 
cut  across  the  extremity  of  Cape  Bathur8t,'and  beyond  which  no 
land  of  any  kind  was  to  be  met  with  in  this  part  of  the  Arctio 
Ocean. 

Every  day  Hobson  looked  out  their  position  on  the  map,  and  saw 
only  too  clearly  to  what  awful  solitudes  the  wandering  island  was 
drifting. 

The  only  hope  left  consisted,  as  Mrs  Bamett  had  said,  in  the 
fact  that  they  were  going  to  meet  the  winter.  In  thus  drifting 
towards  the  north  they  would  soon  encounter  those  ice-cold  waters, 
which  would  consolidate  and  strengthen  the  foundations  of  the 
Island.  But  if  the  danger  of  being  swallowed  up  by  the  waves  was 
decreased,  would  not  the  unfortunate  colonists  have  an  immensa 
distance  to  traverse  to  get  bacit  from  these  remote  northern  regions  t 
Had  th«  boat  bean  finished,  Lieutenant  Hobsop  would  aol  katt 
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hesitated  to  embark  the  whole  party  in  it,  but  in  ipite  of  the  zoalooi 
e£fort8  of  the  carpenter  it  was  not  nearly  ready,  and  indeed  it 
taxed  Mao-Nab's  powers  to  the  uttermost  to  construct  a  vessel 
on  which  to  trust  the  lires  of  twenty  persons  in  such  a  dangerow 
sea. 

By  the  16th  September  Victoria  Island  was  between  seventy 
three  and  eighty  miles  north  of  the  spot  where  its  course  had  beec 
arrested  for  a  few  days  between  the  Behring  and  Kanitchatka  Ci;r 
rents.  There  were  now,  however,  many  signs  of  the  approach  ol 
winter.  Snow  fell  frequently  and  in  large  flakes.  The  colnrsin  if 
mercury  fell  gradually.  The  mean  temperature  was  still  4  r  Fahrt^n 
heit  during  the  day,  but  at  night  it  foil  t"  .^2°.  The  sun  descrihcii 
an  extremely  lengthened  curve  above  tho  borizDU,  not  rising  more 
than  a  few  degrees  even  at  noun,  and  disappearing  for  eleven  hours 
out  of  every  twenty-four. 

At  last,  on  the  night  of  the  16th  September,  the  first  signs  of 
ice  appeared  upon  the  sea  in  the  shape  of  ^-nall  isolated  crystals 
like  snow,  which  stained  the  clear  surface  oi  the  water.  As  was 
noticed  by  the  famous  explorer  Scoresby,  these  crystals  immedi- 
ately calmed  the  waves,  like  the  oil  which  sailors  pour  upon  the 
sea  to  producb  a  momentary  cessation  of  its  agitation.  These 
crystals  showed  a  tendency  to  weld  themselves  together,  but  they 
were  broken  and  separated  by  the  motion  of  the  water  as  soon  aa 
they  had  combined  to  any  extent. 

Hobson  watched  the  appearance  of  the  "  young  ice  "  with  extreme 
attention.  He  knew  that  twenty-four  hours  would  suffice  to  make 
the  ice-crust  two  or  three  inches  tMck,  strong  enough  in  fact  tu 
bear  the  weight  of  a  man.  He  therefore  expected  that  Victoria 
Island  would  shortly  be  arrested  in  its  course  to  the  noi-th. 

But  the  day  undid  the  work  of  the  night,  and  if  the  speed  of  the 
island  slackened  during  the  darkness  in  consequence  of  the  obstacles 
in  its  path,  they  were  removed  in  the  next  twelve  hours,  and  th« 
Island  was  carried  rapidly  along  again  by  the  powerful  current 

The  distance  from  the  northern  regions  became  daily  less,  and 
nothing  could  be  done  to  lessen  the  evil 

At  the  autumnal  equinox  on  the  21st  of  Septemb*  r,  the  day  and 
night  were  of  equal  length,  and  from  that  date  the  night^adually 
became  longer  and  longer.  The  winter  was  coming  at  last,  but  it 
did  not  set  in  rapidly  or  with  any  rigour.  Victoria  Island  was 
now  n«arl7  a  degree  farther  north  than  the  seventieth  parallel ;  an4 
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to  thiB  21  Mt  September,  a  rotating  motion  wm  for  the  first  time 
aotioed,  a  inution  estimated  by  Hobsun  at  aboat  a  quarter  of  tha 
eircnmfereuce. 

Imagiue  the  anxiety  of  the  unfortunate  Lieutenant.  The  Moret 
he  had  so  long  carefully  kept  was  now  about  to  be  betrayed  by 
nature  to  the  least  ol oar-sighted.  Of  course  the  rotation  altered  tha 
cardinal  points  of  the  island.  Cape  Bathurst  no  longer  pointed  to 
the  north,  but  to  the  east.  The  sud,  moon,  and  stars  ro.se  and 
eet  on  a  difTerent  horizon,  and  it  was  impossible  that  men  like 
Mac-Nab,  Rae,  Marbre  and  others,  accustomed  to  note  the  ^igna  of 
the  heavens,  could  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  change,  and  understand 
its  meaning. 

To  Hobson's  great  satisfaction,  however,  the  brave  soldiers 
appeared  to  notice  nothing ;  the  di^placeuient  with  regard  to  the 
cardinal  points  was  not,  it  was  true,  very  considerable,  and  it  waa 
often  too  foggy  for  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  heavenly  bodiea  to 
be  accurately  observed. 

Unfortunately  the  rotation  appeared  to  be  accompanied  by  an 
Increase  of  speed.  From  that  date  Victoria  luland  drifted  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  an  hour.  It  advanced  farther  and  farther  north, 
farther  and  farther  away  from  all  land.  Hobson  did  ttot  even  yet 
despair,  for  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  do  so,  but  be  felt  confused 
and  astray,  and  longed  for  the  winter  with  all  his  heart. 

At  last  the  temperature  began  to  fall  still  lower.  Snow  fell  plenti- 
fully on  the  23d  and  24th  September,  and  increased  the  thickneei 
of  the  coating  of  ice  on  tha  sea.  Gradually  the  vast  ice-field  was 
formed  on  every  side,  the  island  in  its  advance  continually  broke 
It  up,  but  each  day  it  became  firmer  and  better  able  to  resist  The 
tea  succumbed  to  the  petrifying  hand  of  winter,  and  beca  me  frozen 
AS  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  on  September  27th  "hen  the 
bearings  were  taken,  it  was  found  that  Victoria  Islau<i«ta«d  not 
mi^ved  since  the  day  before.  It  was  imprisoned  in  a  vast  ice-field, 
it  was  motionless  in  longitude  177*  22',  and  latitude  77*  67 -- 
More  than  liz  hundred  miles  from  wny  continent 
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UCH  was  th«  sitnatioiL  To  nse  Sergeant  Long's  expression, 
the  island  had  "  cast  anchor,"  and  was  as  stationary  a« 
when  the  istlirans  connected  it  with  the  mainland.  But 
■iz  hundred  miles  now  separated  it  from  inhabited  co'iiitries,  sis 
hundred  miles  which  would  have  to  be  traversed  in  sledges  acrose 
the  solidified  surface  of  the  sea,  amongst  the  icebergs  wliich  the  cold 
would  build  up,  in  the  bitterest  months  of  t'le  Arctic  winter. 

It  would  be  a  fearful  undertaking,  but  hesitation  was  impossible. 
The  winter,  for  which  Lieutenant  Hobson  had  bo  ardently  longed, 
had  come  at  last,  and  arrested  the  fatal  march  of  the  island  to  the 
north.  It  would  throw  a  bridge  six  hundred  miles  long  from  tlirir 
desolate  home  to  the  continents  on  the-  (^outli,  and  the  new  chances 
of  safety  must  not  be  neglected,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  restore 
the  colonists,  so  long  lost  in  the  hyperborean  regions,  to  their 
friends. 

As  Hobson  explained  to  his  companions,  it  would  be  madness  to 
linger  till  the  spring  should  again  thaw  the  ice,  which  would  be  to 
abandon  themselves  once  more  to  the  capricious  Behring  curroiits. 
They  must  wait  until  the  sea  was  quite  firmly  frozen  over,  which  at 
the  most  would  be  in  another  three  or  four  weeks.  Meanwhile  the 
Lieutenant  proposed  making  frequent  excursions  on  the  ice-field 
encircling  the  island,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  thickness,  its  suita- 
bility for  the  passage  of  sledges,  and  the  best  route  to  take  across 
it  80  as  to  reach  the  shores  of  Asia  or  America. 

"Of  course,"  observed  Hobson  to  Mrs  Barnett  and  Sergeant  Long, 
•*  we  would  all  rather  make  for  Russian  America  than  Asia,  if  a 
ehoice  is  open  to  ns.*' 

"  Kalumah  will  be  veiy  nseful  to  ns,"  said  Mrs  Barnett,  <*  for  m 
%  natire'  she  will  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  of 


**  Tm»  indeed,**  replied  Hobeon,  "  her  MiiTsI  wm  most  fortonatt 
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for  01.  ThankB  to  her,  we  shall  be  easily  able  to  get  to  the  settle* 
ment  of  Fort  Michael  on  Norton  Sound,  perhaps  eren  to  New  Arch- 
angel, a  good  deal  farther  south,  where  we  oan  pass  the  rest  of  the 
winter." 

"  Poor  Fort  Hope  1 "  exclaimed  Mrs  Barnett,  "  it  goes  to  my 
heart  to  think  of  abandoning  it  on  this  island  It  has  been  bnilt 
at  the  cost  of  so  much  trouble  and  fatigue,  everything  about  it  has 
been  so  admirably  arranged  by  you.  Lieutenant  I  I  feel  as  if  my 
heart  would  break  when  we  leave  it  finally. " 

"  Yon  will  not  suffer  more  than  I  shall,  madam,"  replied  Hobson, 
"  and  perhapa  not  so  much.  It  is  the  chief  work  of  my  life  ;  I  have 
devoted  all  my  powers  to  the  foundation  of  For^  Hope,  so  nn  fortu- 
nately named,  and  I  shall  never  cease  to  regret  having  to  leave  it. 
And  what  will  the  Company  say  which  confided  this  task  to  me,  for 
after  all  I  am  but  its  humble  a^'ent." 

"  It  will  say,"  cried  Mrs  Bjunett  with  enthusiasm,  " it  will  say 
that  you  have  done  your  duty,  that  you  are  not  resiioiisible  ft)r  the 
caprices  of  nature,  which  is  ever  more  powerful  than  man.  It  will 
understand  that  you  could  not  foresee  what  has  happened,  for  it  w;vs 
beyond  the  penetration  of  the  most  far-sighted  man,  and  it  will  know 
that  it  owes  the  preservation  of  the  whole  party  to  your  prudence 
and  moral  courage.** 

"Thank  you,  madam,"  replied  the  Liea'tetjant,  pressing  Mrs 
Barnett's  hand,  "  thank  you  for  your  warm-hearted  words.  But  I 
have  had  some  experience  of  men,  and  I  know  that  success  is  always 
admired  and  failure  condemned  But  the  will  of  He&yen  bo 
donel" 

Sergeant  Long,  anxious  to  turn  the  Lieutenant  from  his  melan- 
choly thoughts,  now  began  to  talk  about  the  preparations  for  the 
approaching  departure,  and  asked  if  it  was  not  time  to  tell  his 
comrades  the  truth. 

"  Let  us  wait  a  little  longer,"  replied  Hobson.  "  We  have  saved 
the  poor  fellows  much  anxiety  and  worry  already,  let  us  keep  silent 
until  the  day  is  fixed  for  the  start,  and  then  wd  will  reveal  the 
whole  truth."  - 

This  point  being  decided,  the  ordinary  occupations  of  the  factory 
went  on  for  a  few  weeks  longer. 

How  different  was  the  situati(m  of  tie  colonists  a  year  ago,  whes 
they  were  all  looking  forward  to  the  fu.^ure  in  happy  iinconsoioa» 
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A  year  ago  the  finst  symptorna  of  the  eld  season  were  appearing, 
*veu  as  they  were  now.  The  "young  ice"  was  gradually  forming 
along  th«  coast.  Thf  lagoon,  its  waters  being  quieter  than  those 
of  tlie  tea,  was  the  first  to  freene  over.  The  temperature  remained 
about  one  or  two  degrees  above  freezing  print  in  the  day,  and  fell 
to  three  or  four  degrees  below  in  the  night.  Hobson  again  madt 
[lis  men  assume  their  winter  garments,  the  linea  vests  and  furs  befoi  - 
described.  The  condensers  were  again  set  up  inside  the  house,  th« 
iiir  vessel  and  air-pumps  were  cleaned,  tlie  traps  were  set  round 
the  palisades  on  di^erent  parts  of  Cape  Bathurst,  and  Marbre  and 
S..biiio  got  plenty  of  game,  and  finally  the  last  touches  were  given 
t)  the  inner  rooms  of  the  principal  house. 

Although  Fort  Hope  was  now  about  two  degrees  farther  north 
than  at  the  same  ti'.ie  the  year  before,  there  was  no  sensibla 
difference  in  the  state  of  the  temperature.  The  fact  ia,  the  diatanc* 
between  the  seventieth  and  seventy-second  parallels  is  not  great 
•nougl  to  affect  the  mean  height  of  the  thermometer;  on  the  con-* 
trary,  it  really  seemed  to  be  leas  cold  thar-  at  the  beginning  of  tho 
winter  before.  Perhaps,  however,  that  was  because  the  colonists 
were  now,  to  a  certain  exteat,  acclimatised. 

Certainly  the  winter  did  not  set  in  so  abruptly  aa  last  tima. 
'  weather  was  very  damp,  and  the  atmost»here  was  alway< 
charged  with  vapour,  which  fell  now  as  rain  now  as  snow.  In 
Lieutenant  Hobaon's  opinion,  at  least,  it  was  not  nearly  cold 
enough. 

'  'he  sea  frore  all  round  the  island,  it  is  true,  but  not  in  a  regular 
or  contini'or*  sheet  of  ioe.  Large  blackish  patches  here  and  there 
showed  that  the  icicles  iNere  nOt  thoroughly  cemented  together. 
Lo'cd  rf^onant  noises  ,>u)re  constantly  heard,  produced  by  the 
breaking  of  the  ice-fiel-d  when  the  rain  melted  the  imperfectly 
welded  edges  of  the  blocks  composing  it.  There  was  no  rapid 
accumulation  of  lump  u])on  lump  such  as  is  generally  seen  ia 
intense  cold.  Icebergs  and  hummocks  were  few  and  scattered,  and 
no  ice-wail  as  yet  shut  in  the  horizon. 

"  lliis  season  would  have  been  just  the  thing  for  the  ejc^  lorera  ol 
the  North-Wast  Passage,  or  the  seekers  of  the  North  Pole,'"  repeated 
Sergeai^t  Long  r.gain  aid  igain,  ^*  but  it  is  most  unfavourable  fat  us, 
itnd  very  much  against  i^ur  ever  getting  back  to  our  own  J^nd  '" 

This  went  on  throughout  Octobe»,  and  Hobson  snnoiknced  thai 
ih^  msttn  temperature  wui  no  lower  than  32*  Fahrenheit|  snd  it  is 
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w«ll  ]cn6wu  ik»k  several  days  of  cold,  7*  of  8*  below  wro,  aro  f- 
qoirt^  for  the  sea  to  freeze  hard 

Had  proof  been  ndoded  that  the  ice-field  wm  impasatble,  ^  fact 
Aoticed  hv  Mrs  Bariibtu  and  Hobson  would  have  snfficed. 

The  animals  imprisonod  in  the  island,  the  furred  animals,  rein* 
deer,  wolves,  dec,  wonld  huve  left  the  island  had  it  been  possible  to 
cross  the  sea,  bat  they  conduced  to  gather  in  large  numbers  round 
the  factory,  and  to  seek  tho  vicinity  of  man.  The  wolves  came 
actually  within  musket-range  of  the  enceinte  to  devour  the  martens 
and  Polar  hares,  which  were  their  only  food.  The  famioLed  reindeer 
having  neither  moss  nor  herbs  on  wt:^ch  to  browse,  roved  about 
Cape  Bathnrst  in  herds.  A  solitaiy  bear,  no  doubt  the  one  to  which 
Mrs  Barnett  and  Kalumah  felt  they  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude,  often 
passed  to  and  fro  amongst  the  trees  of  the  woods,  on  tha  banks  of 
the  lagoon,  pud  the  presence  of  all  these  animals,  especially  of  the 
ruminants,  which  require  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet,  proved  that 
flight  was  impossible. 

We  have  said  ubat  the  thermometer  remained  at  freesing  point, 
and  Hobson  found  on  consulting  his  journal  that  at  the  same  time 
the  year  before,  it  had  already  marked  20*  Fahrenheit  below  zero, 
proving  liow  unequally  cold  is  distributed  in  the  capricious  Polar 
regions. 

The  colonists  therefore  did  not  suffer  much,  and  were  n*  )t  confined 
to  the  house  at  all.  It  was,  however,  very  damp  indeed,  raJn 
mixed  with  snow  fell  constantly,  and  the  falling  of  the  barometer 
proved  that  the  atmosphere  was  charged  with  vapour. 

Throughout  October  the  Lieutenant  and  Long  made  many 
•xcursions  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  ice-field  in  the  offing  ;  one 
day  they  went  to  Cape  Michael,  another  to  the  edge  of  the  former 
Walruses'  Bay,  anxious  to  see  if  it  would  be  p«  a\Aq  to  cross  to  the 
eontinent  of  America  or  Asia,  or  if  Die  start  \rould  have  to  be  put 
•>£ 

But  the  surface  of  the  ice-field  was  covered  with  paddles  of 
water,  and  in  some  parts  riddled  with  holes,  which  would  certainly 
have  been  impassable  for  sledges.  It  seemed  as  if  it  would  be 
scarcely  safe  for  a  single  traveller  to  venture  across  the  half-liquid, 
half-solid  masses.  It  was  easy  to  see  tliat  the  cold  had  been  neither 
severe  nor  equally  muintained,  for  the  ice  consisted  of  a«  accumn- 
laticn  of  Ciharp  points,  crystals,  pri'^m^,  polyhedrons,  and  figures  dt 
«very  variety,  like  an  aggruguiiou  of  stdactitea.     It  was  more  lilce 
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%  glacier  than  a  "  field,''  and  even  if  it  had  been  practicable,  walking 
oo  it  would  have  been  very  tiring. 

Hobson  and  Lung  managed  with  great  difficulty  to  scramble  over 
a  mile  or  two  towards  the  south,  but  at  the  expense  of  a  vast 
amount  of  time,  bo  that  they  were  compelled  to  admit  that  they 
must  wait  some  time  yet,  and  tbey  returned  tc  Fort  Hope  A\m- 
appointe'^  and  disheartened. 

The  first  days  of  November  came,  and  the  temperature  fell  a  little^ 
but  only  a  very  few  degrees,  which  was  not  nearly  enough.  Victoria 
Island  was  wrapped  in  damp  fogs,  and  the  lamps  had  to  bo  lit  during 
the  day.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  economise  the  oil  as  much  as 
possible,  as  the  supply  was  running  short.  No  fresh  stores  had  been 
brought  by  Captain  Craventy's  promised  convoy,  and  there  were 
DO  more  walruses  to  be  hunted.  Should  the  dark  winter  be  pro- 
longed,  the  colonists  would  be  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the 
fat  of  animals,  perhaps  even  to  the  resin  of  the  firs,  to  get  a  little 
light.  The  days  were  already  very  short,  and  the  pale  disc  of  the 
sun,  yielding  no  warmth,  and  deprived  of  all  its  brightness,  only 
appeared  above  the  hoiizon  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time.  Yes,  winter 
had  come  with  its  mists,  its  rain,  and  its  snow,  but  without  the 
long-desired  cold. 

On  the  11th  November  something  of  a  fite  was  held  at  Fort 
Hope.  Mrs  Joliffe  served  up  a  few  extras  at  dinner,  for  it  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  little  Michael  Mac-Nab.  He  was  now 
a  year  old,  and  was  the  delight  of  everybody.  He  had  large  blue 
eyes  and  fair  curly  hair,  like  his  father,  the  head  carpenter,  who 
was  very  proud  of  the  resemblance.  At  dessert  the  baby  waa 
solemnly  weighed.  It  was  worth  somethhig  to  see  him  struggling 
in  the  scales,  and  to  hear  his  astonished  cries  1  He  actually  weighed 
thirty -four  pounds  I  The  announcement  of  this  wonderful  weight 
was  greeted  >Tith  loud  cheers,  and  Mrs  Mac-Nab  was  congratulated 
by  everybody  on  iicr  fine  boy.  Why  Corporal  Joliffe  felt  that  he 
ought  to  share  the  compliments  it  is  difi^cult  to  imagine,  unless  it 
was  as  a  kind  of  foster-father  or  nume  to  the  baby.  He  had  car> 
ried  the  child  about,  dandled  and  rocked  him  so  often,  that  be  felt 
lie  had  something  to  do  with  his  specific  weight*  1 

The  next  d<iy,  November  12th,  tlie  sun  did  not  appear  al^M>ve  thtf 
horizon.  The  long  PoIht  night  was  begin*:  ing  nine  days  sooner 
than  it  had  done  the  year  before,  iu  consequeuM  of  the  differsaoe 
fai  tka  latitud*  of  Victoria  Island  then  and  bow. 
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The  disappearance  of  the  sun  did  not,  howeror,  prodaoe  any 
•hange  in  the  8tate  of  the  atmosv'here.  The  temperature  was  ai 
(^angeablo  ao  ever.  The  thermometer  fell  one  day  and  rose  the 
next.  Rain  and  Know  succeeded  each  other.  The  wind  was  soft, 
and  did  not  settle  in  any  quarter,  but  often  veered  round  to  every 
point  of  the  compass  in  the  couri^e  >A  a  single  day.  The  constant 
damp  was  very  unnoivlthy,  and  likely  to  lead  to  scorbutic  affections 
ainoni^st  the  colonists,  but  fortunately,  although  the  lime  juice  and 
lime  lozenges  were  running  short,  and  no  fresh  stock  had  been 
obtained,  the  scurvy-grass  and  sorrel  had  yielded  a  very  good 
crop,  and,  by  the  advice  of  Lieutenant  Hobson,  a  portion  of  them 
was  eaten  daily. 

Every  effort  must,  however,  be  made  to  get 'away  from  Fort  noj)e. 
Under  the  circumstances,  three  months  would  scarcely  be  long 
enough  for  them  all  to  get  to  the  nearest  continent.  It  ^^as  im- 
possible to  risk  being  overtaken  by  the  thaw  on  the  ice-field,  and 
therefore  if  they  started  at  all  it  must  be  at  the  end  of  November. 

""  *»  journey  wouhi  have  been  difficult  enough,  even  if  the  ice  had 
beo..  cndered  solid  everywhere  by  a  severe  winter,  and  in  this 
uncertain  weather  it  was  x  most  serious  matter. 

On  the  13th  November,  Hobson,  Mrs  Barnett,  and  tha  Sergeant 
mettd  decide  >m  the  day  of  departure.  The  Sergeant  was  of  opinion 
that  they  ought  to  leave  the  island  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  For,"  he  said,  "  we  must  make  allowance  for  all  the  possible 
delays  during  a  march  of  six  hundred  miles.  We  ought  to  reach 
the  continent  before  March,  or  we  may  be  surprised  by  the  thaw, 
and  then  we  shall  be  in  a  worse  predicament  than  we  are  ou  orr 
Island." 

*'  But,"  said  Mrs  Barnett,  "  is  the  sea  firm  enough  for  us  to  oroM 
It  I" 

**  I  think  it  is,"  said  Long,  "  and  the  ice  gets  thicker  every  day. 
The  b.arometer,  too,  is  gradually  rising,  and  by  the  time  our  prepara- 
tions are  completed,  which  will  be  in  abont  another  week,  I  think, 
I  hope  that  the  really  cold  weathor  will  have  :^et  in." 

"  The  winter  haabe;»uu  very  badly,"  said  Flobson,  "  in  fact  every- 
thing seems  to  r/>mbiii6  against  us.  Btian^'e  seasons  have  often 
been  experienced  on  th('4e  wsm  ,  I  hu  heard  of  whalers  \miikg  able 
to  navigate  in  places  where,  tvpu  \u  llie  munnier  at  another  tim« 
they  would  not  h^ve  had  an  wich  of  wat«r  bdnwith  their  keels, 
In  my  oj^inion  tber*  is  ^ot  a  day  to  b%  lost,  au4  I  oaoaot  r. vitficisntlj 
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regret  that  the  oidiDary  temporatore  of  these  regiona  do«  not 
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'<  It  will  Iftter,"  said  Mrs  Bamett,  "  and  w«  znnst-  be  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  every  chance  in  our  favour.  Whec  do  you  pro- 
pose starting,  Lieutenant  ? " 

*•  At  the  end  of  November  at  the  latest,"  replied  Hobson,  "  but 
tf  in  a  week  hence  our  preparations  are  finisher!,  and  the  rout* 
appears  practicable,  we  will  start  then." 

*'  Very  well,"  said  Long,  "  we  will  get  ready  without  losing  an 
Instant." 

"  Then,'*  said  Mrs  Bamett,  "  you  wil!  now  tell  our  companionf 
of  the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed  I " 

"  Tes,  madam,  the  \uomeDt  to  speak  and  the  time  for  action  haT« 
Alike  arrived.'' 

•*  And  when  do  you  propose  enlightening  them  t  * 

"At  once.  Sergeant  Long,"  he  added,  turning  to  his  subordinate, 
who  at  once  drew  himself  up  in  a  military  attitude,  "  call  all  your 
men  together  in  the  large  room  to  receive  a  communication." 

Sergeant  Long  touched  his  cap,  and  turning  on  his  heel  left  the 
room  without  a  word. 

For  some  minutes  Mrs  Bamett  and  Hobson  wen  left  alone,  but 
neither  of  them  spoke.* 

The  Sergeant  quickly  retuined,  and  told  Hobson  that  his  orden 
were  executed. 

The  Lieutenant  and  the  lady  at  once  went  into  the  large  room. 
All  the  members  of  the  colony,  men  and  women,  were  assembled  in 
the  dimlv  lijiihted  room. 

llobsnn  came  forward,  and  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  group 
said  verj'  gravely — 

•*  My  friend^^,  until  tonlay  I  have  felt  it  my  duty,  in  order  to 
■pare  you  useless  anxiety,  to  conceal  from  you  the  situation  of  our 
fort  An  earthquake  sepanitcd  us  from  the  continent.  Cipo 
Bathurst  hat  broken  away  from  th-e  mainland.  Out  peniubula  ii  bul 
an  island  of  ice,  a  wandering  island  " 

At  this  moment  Marbre  9t<ipped  forward,  aaJ  eaid  qn}»t|;jf, 

"We  knew  it.  sit  I" 
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[E  brftre  fellows  knew  it  t>  eu  !  Aud  that  thoy  might  tuok 
add  to  the  cares  of  their  chief,  thej  had  pretended  to  know 
nothing,  and  had  worked  away  at  the  preparationa  for  th« 
winter  vi  ith  the  same  eeal  oa  the  year  before. 

Tears  of  emotion  stood  in  Hobsun's  eyes,  and  he  made  no  attempt 
to  conceal  them,  but  aeudiig  Marbre'a  outstretched  hand,  he  proaaed 
It  in  his  own.  * 

Tea,  the  soldiers  all  knew  it,  for  Mvbre  had  gues.^^ed  it  long  «go. 
The  filling  o^  the  reindeer  trap  with  salt  water,  the  nor  arriTal  of 
the  detachment  from  Fort  Reliance,  the  observations  of  latitude  and 
longitude  taken  every  day,  which  would  have  been  useless  on  firm 
ground,  the  precautions  observed  by  Uul^son  to  preveht  any  one 
seeing  him  take  the  bearings,  the  fact  of  the  animals  remaining  on 
the  ii^iand  after  winter  had  set  in,  and  the  change  in  the  position  of 
the  cardinal  points  during  the  last  few  days,  which  they  bad  noticed 
at  once,  h&<l  all  been  tokens  easily  interpreted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Fort  Hope.  The  arrival  of  Kalumah  had  puxded  them,  but  thej 
had  concluded  that  she  had  been  thrown  upon  the  island  in  the 
Btoitn,  and  they  were  right,  as  we  are  aware. 

Marbre,  upon  whom  the  truth  had  first  dawned,  confided  his 
snapicions  to  M«c-Nab  the  car;>enter  and  Rae  the  blacksmith.  All 
three  faced  the  situation  c^Iy  enough,  and  agreed  th;it  they  ought 
to  tell  their  comrades  und  wives,  but  decided  to  let  the  Lieutenant 
think  they  knew  nothing,  and  to  obey  him  without  question  as 
l^cfire. 

"  Yon  are  indeed  braTe  fellows,  my  fric-nda,"  exclaimed  Mrs 
Barnett,  who  was  much  touched  by  this  delicate  feeling^  "you  are 
true  soldiers  I " 

**  Our  Lieutenant  may  depend  npon  xks^**  Mid  Mao>Kab,  "  he  hM 
ioae  hilt  duty,  and  we  will  do  oon." 
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"  I  know  yon  will,  dear  comrades/'  said  Hobson,  **  and  if  only 
Heaven  will  help  and  not  forsake  us,  we  will  help  ourselTea." 

The  Lieutenant  then  related  all  that  had  happened  since  Uie 
time  when  the  earthquake  broke  the  iHtlinius,  uud  converted  th« 
districts  round  Cape  Buthurst  into  an  island.  He  told  how,  when 
the  sea  became  free  from  ice  in  the  spring,  the  new  island  had  been 
drifted  more  than  two  hundred  miles  away  frora  the  coast  by  aa 
unknown  cnrrent,  how  the  hurricane  had  driven  it  back  withis 
sight  of  laud,  how  it  had  again  been  carried  away  in  the  night  of  th« 
31st  August,  and,  lastly,  how  Kalumali  had  bravely  risked  her  life 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  her  European  friends.  Then  he  enumerated 
the  changes  the  island  had  undergone,  cx])laining  how  the  warmek 
waters  had  worn  it  away,  and  his  fear  that  it  might  be  carried  to 
the  Pacific,  or  seized  by  the  Kamtchatka  Current,  concluding  his 
narrative  by  stating  that  the  wandering  island  had  finally  stopped  on 
the  27th  of  last  September. 

The  chart  of  the  Arctic  seas  was  then  brought,  and  Hobson 
pointed  out  the  position  occupied  by  the  island — six  hundred  miles 
from  all  land. 

He  ended  by  saying  that  the  situation  was  extremely  dangeroua, 
that  the  island  would  inevitably  be  crushed  when  the  ice  brsike  up, 
and  that,  before  having  recourse  to  the  boat — wliich  could  not  b« 
used  until  the  next  summer — they  nuist  try  to  get  back  to  the 
American  continent  by  crossing  the  ice-field. 

"  We  shall  have  six  hundred  miles  to  go  in  the  cold  and  darkneat 
of  the  Polar  night.  It  will  be  hard  work,  my  friends,  but  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do  that  there  can  ho  no  shrinking  from  the  task." 

"  When  yon  give  the  signal  to  etart,  Lieutenant,  we  will  follow 
jrou,**  said  Mac-Nab.  -  -     . 

All  being  of  one  mind,  the  preparations  for  departure  were  frooi 
that  date  rapidly  pushed  forward.  The  men  bravely  faced  the  faci 
that  they  would  have  six  hundred  miles  to  travel  under  very  trying 
circumstances  Sergeant  Long  snperintended  th*^  works,  whilst 
Hobson,  the  two  huntei  s,  and  Mrs  Barnett,  often  went  to  test  the  firm* 
ness  of  the  ice-field.  Kalumah  frequently  accompanied  them,  and 
her  remarks,  founded  on  experience,  might  possibly  be  of  great  use 
lo  the  Lieutenant.  Unless  they  were  prevented  they  were  to  start 
cm  the  20th  November,  and  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose. 

^  Hobson  had  foreseen,  the  wind  having  risen,  the  tempcratuie 
<m1  slightly,  aad  tke  column  of  mercury  marked  24°  Fahrenheit. 
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Snow,  which  loon  beerme  hardened,  replaced  the  rain  of  the  preced- 
ing days.  A  few  more  days  of  such  cold  and  sledges  could  b« 
used.  The  little  bay  hollowed  out  of  the  cliffs  of  Cape  Michael  was 
partly  filled  with  ice  and  snow ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
its  calmer  waters  froze  more  quickly  than  those  of  the  open  sea, 
which  were  not  yet  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

The  wind  continued  to  blow  almost  incessantly,  and  with  con. 
siderable  violence,  but  the  motion  of  waves  interfered  with  the 
regular  formation  a'jd  consolidation  of  the  ice.  Large  pools  of  water 
occurred  here  and  tliore  between  the  pieces  of  ice,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  attempt  to  cross  it  •»-  "^ 

"  The  weather  is  certainly  getting  colder,"  observed  Mrs  Barnett 
to  Lieutenant  Hobson,  as  they  were  exploring  the  south  of  the 
Island  together  on  the  10th  November,  "the  temperature  is  becom- 
ing lower  and  lower,  and  these  liquid  spaces  will  soon  freeze  over." 

"  I  think  you  are  right,  madam,"  replied  Hobson,  "  but  the  way 
in  which  they  will  freeze  over  will  not  be  very  favourable  to  our 
plans.  The  pieces  of  ice  are  small,  and  their  jagged  edges  will 
stick  up  all  over  the  surface,  making  it  very  icugb,  so  that  if  our 
sledges  get  over  it  at  all,  it  will  only  be  with  vjry  great  difficulty." 

"  But,"  resumed  Mrs  Barnett,  "if  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow,  lasting  a  few  days  or  e\en  n  Isw  Ij^^urs,  would  suffice 
to  level  the  entire  surface  1 " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Hubson,  "  but  if  snow  shciuld  fall,  it  will 
be  because  the  temperature  haa  ri^en  ;  and  if  it  rises,  the  ice-field 
will  break  up  again,  so  that  either  contingency  will  be  against 
us!" 

"  It  really  would  be  a  strange  freak  of  fortune  if  we  should 
sxperieuce  a  temperate  instead  of  an  Arctic  winter  in  the  midst  of 
Jie  Polar  Sea  I  "  observed  Mrs  Barnett 

"  It  has  happened  before,  madan%  it  has  happened  before.  L«t 
ine  remind  you  of  the  great  severity  of  last  cold  season ;  now  it  haa 
be«n  noticed  that  two  long  bitter  winters  seldom  succeed  each  other, 
find  the  whalers  of  the  northern  seus  know  it  well.  A  bitter  winter 
when  wf«  should  have  been  glad  of  a  mild  one,  tuul  a  mild  one 
when  ^ce  so  sorely  need  the  reverse.  It  must  be  owned,  we  hare 
been  strangely  unfortunate  thus  far  !  And  when  I  think  of  lis 
hundred  nuie»  to  cross  with  woineti  and  a  cl  lid  !".... 

And  Hobikiu  pointed  to  the  vast  white  plain,  with  strange  irre- 
gular markiuiTM  like  guivmrt  work,  stretching  away  into  the  infinite 
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•listanco.  Sad  and  desoliite  enough  it  looked,  the  imperfectly  froMi 
riiirface  cracking  every  now  and  then  with  an  ominous  noand.  A 
nale  moon,  its  light  half  quenched  in  the  damp  mists,  rose  but  a  few 
(li  <;rc'('s  above  the  gloomy  horizon  aiul  shot  a  few  faint  beams  upon 
the  melancholy  scene.  The  half-darkness  and  the  refraction  eom- 
hined  doubled  the  size  of  every  object.  Icebergs  of  moderate 
height  assumed  gigantic  proportions,  and  were  in  some  cases  di» 
torted  into  the  forms  of  fabulous  monsters.  Birds  passed  overhea«J 
vvith  loud  flapping,  of  wings,  caiid  in  consequence  of  this  optiiol 
illusion  the  smallest  of  them  appeared  as  large  as  a  condor  or  a  vul- 
ture. In  the  midst  of  the  icebergs  yawned  apparently  huge  black 
tunnels,  into  which  the  boldest  man  would  scarcely  dare  to  venture, 
and  now  and  then  sadden  convuUions  took  place,  as  the  icebergs, 
worn  away  at  the  base;  heeled  over  with  a  crash,  the  sonorous  echoes 
taking  up  the  sounds  and  carrying  them  along.  The  rapid  changes 
resembled  the  transformation  scenes  of  fairyland,  and  terrible  indeed 
must  all  those  phenomena  have  appeared  to  the  luckless  colonists 
who  were  about  to  venture  across  the  ice-field  I 

In  spite  of  her  moral  and  physical  courage  Mrs  Barnett  could  not 
control  an  involuntary  shudder.  Soul  and  body  alike  shrunk  from 
the  awful  prospect,  and  she  was  tempted  to  shut  her  eyes  and  stop 
her  ears  that  she  might  see  and  hear  no  more.  When  the  moon 
was  for  a  moment  veiled  behind  a  hea/y  cloud,  tha  g*  jom  of  the 
Polar  landscape  became  still  more  awe-inspiring,  and  before  her 
mind's  eye  rose  a  vision  of  the  caravan  of  men  and  women 
stniggling  across  these  vast  solitudes  in  the  midst  of  hurricanes, 
snow-storms,  avalanches,  and  in  the  thick  darkness  of  the  Arctic 
ni'jb*  1 

Mrs  Barnett,  however,  forced  herself  to  look  ;  she  wished  to  accos 
torn  her  eyes  to  these  scenes,  and  to  teach  herself  not  to  shrink  from 
facing  their  terrors.  But  as  she  gaaed  a  cry  suddenly  burst  from 
her  lips,  and  seising  Hobson's  hanit,  »he  pointed  to  a  huge  object, 
of  ill-defined  dimensions,  moving  about  in  the  uncertain  light,  scarcely 
a  hundred  paces  from  where  they  stood. 

It  was  a  whi(e  monster  of  immense  sise,  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  high.  It  was  pacing  slowly  along  over  the  bro)[en  Ine,  bound- 
ing from  one  piece  to  another,  and  beating  the  air  with  its 
burs  feet,  between  which  it  could  have  held  ten  larg*)  dogs  at  least 

ittrto,  seemed  to  bo  seeking  a  pnictioable  path  across  the  ice — it, 
too,  seemed  anxious  to  fly  from  the  doomed  island.    The  let  gave 
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mvf  beneath  its  vreight,  and  it  bad  often  considerable  diffieolty  i« 
regaining  its  (oet. 

Ttie  monster  made  its  wnj  thus  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
across  the  ice,  and  then,  its  tarther  progress  being  barred,  it  turned 
round  and  advanced  towards  the  spot  where  Mrs  Bamett  and  tba 
Lieutenant  stood. 

Hobson  seized  the  gun  which  was  slung  over  his  shoulder  and 
presented  it  at  the  animal,  but  almost  immediately  lowering  th« 
weapon,  he  said  to  Mrs  Burnett — 

"  A  bear,  madam,  only  a  bear,  the  size  of  which  has  been  greatly 
magnified  by  refraction." 

It  was,  in  fact,  a  Polar  bear,  and  Mrs  Bamett  drew  a  long 
breath  of  relief  as  she  understood  the  optical  illusion  of  which  she 
had  been  the  victim.     Then  an  idea  struck  her. 

"It  is  my  bear  !  "  she  exchiimed,  *'  the  bear  with  the  devotion  of 
a  Newfoundland  dog  !  Probably  the  only  one  still  on  the  islaa.1. 
But  what  is  he  doing  here  7  " 

"  He  ia  trying  to  get  away,"  replied  Hobson,  shaking  his  head. 
"  He  is  trying  to  escape  from  this  doomed  island^  and  he  cannot 
do  8C 1  He  is  proving  to  us  that  we  cannot  pass  where  he  has  had 
to  turn  back  ! " 

Hobson  was  right,  the  imprisoned  animal  had  tried  to  leave  the 
island  and  to  get  to  the  continent,  and  having  failed  it  was  return- 
ing to  the  coast.  Shaking  its  head  and  growling,  it  passed  some 
twenty  paces  from  the  two  watchers,  and,  either  not  seeing  them  or 
disdaining  io  take  any  notice  of  thetn,  it  walked  heavily  on 
towards  Cape  Michael,  and  soon  disappeared  behind  the  rising 
ground. 

Lieutenant  Hobson  and  Mrs  Barnett  returned  sadly  and  silently 
0  the  fort. 

The  preparations  for  departure  went  on  as  rapidly,  however,  as  if 
H  werti  possible  to  leave  the  island.  Nothing  was  neglected  to  pr->- 
mote  ihe  succefls  of  the  undertaking,  every  possible  danger  had  to 
be  foreseen,  and  n')t  oidy  had  tiie  ordinary  diiticulties  and  dangers 
of  a  journey  across  the  ice  to  be  allowed  for,  but  also  the  sudden 
changes  of  weather  peculiar  to  the  Polar  regions,  which  so  obstin* 
ately  resist  every  attempt  to  explore  them. 

The  teams  of  dogs  required  special  attention.  They  wen 
ftlhiivtil  Iff  tm}  ^bont  near  the  fort,  that  they  might  regain  the  activity 
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»f  which  too  long  a  rest  had,  to  some  extent,  deprived  them,  Mid 
they  were  soon  in  a  conditiun  to  make  a  long  march. 

The  sledges  were  carefully  examined  und  repaired.  The  rough 
surface  of  the  ice-field  woald  give  them  many  violent  shockK,  and 
they  were  therefore  thoroughly  overhauled  by  Mao-Nab  and  hin 
men,  the  inner  framework  and  the  curved  fronts  being  carefully 
repaired  and  strengthened. 

Two  large  waggon  sledges  were  built,  one  for  the  transport  of 
provisions,  the  other  for  the  peltries.  These  were  to  l>e  drawn  V>7 
the  tamed  reindeer,  which  had  been  well  trained  for  the  service. 
The  peltries  or  furs  were  articles  of  luxury  with  which  it  was  not 
perhaps  quite  prudent  to  burden  the  travellers,  but  Hobscm  was 
anxious  to  consider  tho  interests  of  the  Company  ^\  much  as  possible, 
although  he  whs  resolved  to  abandon  them,  tn  rouUj  if  they  harassed 
or  impeded  his  march.  No  fresh  risk  was  run  of  injury  of  the  furs, 
for  of  course  they  would  have  been  lost  if  left  at  the  factory. 

It  was  of  course  quite  another  matter  wich  the  provisions,  of 
which  a  good  and  plentiful  supply  was  absolutely  necessary.  It 
was  of  no  use  to  count  on  the  [troduct  of  the  chase  this  time.  As 
soon  as  the  passage  of  the  ice-field  became  practicable,  all  the  edible 
game  would  get  on  ahead  and  reach  the  mainland  before  the 
caravan.  One  waggon  sledge  was  therefore  packed  with  salt  meat, 
conied  beef,  hare  pat6s,  dried  fish,  biscuits — the  stock  of  which  was 
unfortunately  gettin/j  low — and  an  ample  reserve  of  sorrel,  scurvy- 
grass,  rum,  spirits  of  wine,  for  making  warm  drinks,  &c  <fec. 
Hobson  would  have  been  glad  to  take  some  fuel  with  him,  as  he 
would  not  meet  with  a  tree,  a  shrub,  or  a  bit  of  moss  throughout 
the  march  of  six  hundred  miles,  nor  could  he  hope  for  pieces  of 
wreck  or  timber  cast  up  by  the  sea,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  overload 
his  sledges  with  wood.  Fortunately  there  was  no  lack  of  warm 
somfortable  garments,  and  in  case  of  need  they  could  draw  upon 
the  reserve  of  peltries  in  the  waggon. 

Thomas  Black,  who  since  his  misfortune  had  altogether  retired 
from  the  world,  shunning  his  companions,  taking  part  in  none  of 
the  consultations,  and  remaining  shut  up  in  his  own  room,  re- 
appeared as  soon  as  the  day  of  departure  was  definitely  fixed.  But 
even  then  he  attended  to  nothing  but  the  sledge  which  was  to  carry 
his  person,  his  instruments,  and  his  registers.  Always  very  silent,  it 
was  now  impossible  to  get  a  word  out  of  him.  He  had  forgotten 
•vefythin^  «vta  that  he  was  a  scientific  man,  and  aliioe  h«  had 
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been  deoelT«d  about  the  eclipse,  aiiice  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  red  prominences  of  the  moon  hud  eucapod  him,  he  hud  takeu 
BO  notice  of  any  of  the  peculiar  [>heu()inena  of  the  high  latitudes, 
such  aH  liie  Aurora  Borealis,  halos,  parhelia,  «bc. 

Duriug  the  last  few  days  every  one  Wv>rked  so  hard  that  all  wa« 
ready  for  the  start  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  November. 

But,  alas  I  the  ice-field  was  still  impa.ssable.  Although  tlie  the; 
Diometer  had  fallen  slightly,  the  cold  had  not  been  severe  enougb 
to  freeze  the  surface  of  the  sea  with  any  uniformity,  and  the  snow 
which  fell  was  fine  and  intermittent.  Hobson,  Marbre,  and  Sabine 
went  along  the  coast  every  day  from  Capo  Michael  to  what  was 
once  the  comer  of  the  old  Walruses'  Bay.  They  even  ventured  out 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  upon  the  ice-field,  but  were  compelled  to 
admit  that  it  was  broken  by  rents,  crevasses,  and  fissures  in  every 
direction.  Not  only  would  it  be  impossible  for  sledges  to  cross  it, 
it  waa  dangerous  for  unencumbered  pedestrians.  Uobson  and  his 
two  men  underwent  the  greatest  fatigue  in  these  short  excursions, 
and  more  than  once  they  ran  a  risk  of  being  unable  to  get  back 
to  Victoria  Island  across  the  ever-changing,  ever-moving  blocks  of 
ice. 

Really  all  natore  seemed  to  be  in  league  against  the  luckleM 
colonists. 

On  the  18th  and  19th  November,  ihe  thermometer  rose,  whilst 
the  barometer  fell.  Fatal  results  were  to  be  feared  from  this 
change  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Whilst  the  cold  decreased 
the  sky  became  covered  with  clouds,  which  presently  resolved 
themselves  into  heavy  rain  instead  of  the  sadly-needed  snow,  the 
column  of  mercury  standing  at  34°  B^ihrenheit.  These  showei* 
of  comparatively  warm  water  melted  the  snow  and  ice  in  many 
places,  and  the  result  can  easily  be  imagined.  It  really  seemed  as 
if  a  thav/  were  setting  in,  and  there  were  symptoms  of  a  general 
breaking  up  of  the  ice-field.  In  spite  of  the  dreadful  weather, 
however,  Hobson  went  to  the  south  of  the  island  every  day,  and 
every  day  re^'^-ned  more  disheartened  than  before. 

On  the  i Oiti,  ..  tempest  resembling  in  violence  that  of  the  month 
before,  brole  up  in  the  gloomy  Arctic  solitudes,  compelling  the 
colonists  to  £,ive  up  going  oat,  and  to  remain  ahut  up  in  Fort 
Hope  for  two  daya. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 
ACMOSS  THE  ICB'-FIBLD* 

'JiPSjt  ImS  on  the  22d  of  November,  the  weather  moderated.  li 
a  few  hours  the  storm  suddenly  ceased.  The  wind  veered 
round  to  the  north,  and  the  thermometer  fell  several 
degrees.  A  few  bin^s  capable  of  a  long-sustained  flight  took  wing 
•nd  disappeared.  There  really  seemed  to  be  a  likelihood  that  the 
temperature  was  at  last  going  to  become  what  it  ought  to  be  at  this 
time  of  the  year  in  such  an  elevated  latitude.  The  colonists  might 
well  regret  that  it  wi;s  not  now  what  it  had  been  during  the  last 
cold  season,  when  the  cokmo  of  mercury  fell  to  72"  Fahrenheit 
below  zero. 

Hobson  determined  no  longer  to  delay  leaving  Victoria  Island, 
And  on  the  morning  of  the  2  2d  the  whole  of  the  little  colony  was 
ready  to  leave  the  island,  which  was  now  firmly  welded  to  the  ice- 
field, and  by  its  means  connected  with  the  American  continent,  six 
hundred  miles  away.  .  ' 

At  half-past  eleven  A.M.,  Hobson  gave  the  signal  of  departure.  The 
sky  was  grey  but  clear,  and  lighted  up  from  the  horizon  to  the 
xenith  by  a  magnificent  Aurora  Borealis.  l^e  dogs  were  harnessed 
to  the  sledges,  and  three  couple  of  reindeer  to  ths  waggon  sledges. 
Bilently  they  wended  their  way  towards  Cape  Michael,  wheire  they 
would  quit  the  island,  properly  so  called,  for  the  ice-field. 

The  caravan  at  first  skirted  along  the  wooded  hill  on  the  east  oi 
Lake  Bamett,  but  as  they  were  rounding  the  corner  all  paused  to 
look  round  for  the  last  time  at  Cape  Bathurst,  which  they  wore 
leaving  never  to  return.  A  few  snow-encrusted  raftere  stood  out  in 
the  light  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  a  few  white  lines  marked  the 
boundaries  of  the  enceinte  of  the  factory,  a  white  mass  here  and 
there,  a  few  blue  wreaths  of  smoke  from  the  expiring  fire  never  to 
1m  rekindled ;  this  wm  all  that  oooYd  be  uma  of  Fort  Hope,  now 
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ueleM  and  deserted,  but  brected  at  the  cost  of  bo  much  laboor  and 
lo  much  anxiety 

^  Farewell,  farewell,  to  our  poor  Arctic  home  I "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Bamett,  waving  her  hand  for  thf  laat  time ;  and  all  sadly  and 
silently  reaomed  their  journey. 

At  one  o'clock  the  detachment  arrived  at  Cape  Michael,  after 
having  rounded  the  gulf  which  the  cold  had  imperfectly  frozen 
over.  Thus  far  the  difficulties  of  the  journey  had  not  been  very 
great,  for  the  ground  of  the  island  was  smooth  compared  to  the 
ice^eld,  which  was  strewn  with  icebergs,  hummocks,  and  packs, 
between  which,  practicable  passes  had  to  be  found  at  the  cost  of 
an  immense  amount  of  fatigue. 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  party  had  advanced 
several  miles  on  the  ice-fi«ld,  and  a  halt  for  the  night  was  ordered ; 
the  encampment  was  to  be  formed  by  hollowing  out  snow-houses^ 
in  the  Esquimaux  style.  The  work  was  quickly  accomplished 
with  the  ice-chisels,  and  at  eight  o'clock,  after  a  salt  meat  supper, 
every  one  had  crept  into  the  boles,  which  are  much  warmer  than 
anybody  would  imagine. 

Before  retiring,  however,  Mrs.  Bamett  asked  the  Lieutenant 
how  far  he  thought  they  had  come. 

"  Not  more  thai:  ten  miles,  1  think,"  replied  Hobsnn. 

**  Ten  from  sir.  hundred  1 "  exclaimed  Mrs  BaTuett.  "At  this  rate, 
it  will  take  us  three  months  to  get  to  the  American  continent  I  " 

**  Perhaps  more,  madam,"  replied  Hobson,  "  for  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  get  on  faster  than  this.  We  are  not  travelling  as  we  were 
last  year  over  the  frozen  plains  between  Fort  Reliance  and  Cape 
Bathurst ;  but  on  a  distorted  ice-field  crushed  by  the  pressure  of 
the  icebergs  across  which  there  is  no  easy  route.  I  expect  to  meet 
irith  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  on  the  way ;  may  we  be 
•ble  tc  conquer  them  It  is  not  m  so  much  importance,  however, 
to  march  quickly  as  to  preserve  our  health,  and  I  shall  indeed 
think  myself  fortunate  if  all  my  comrades  answer  to  their  names 
in  the  roll-call  on  our  arrival  at  Fort  Reliance.  Heaven  grant  wa 
may  have  all  landed  at  some  point,  no  matter  where,  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent  in  three  months'  time  ;  if  so,  we  shall  never  be  able 
to  return  thanks  enough." 

The  night  passed  without  incident ;  but  during  the  long  vigil 

which  he  kept,  Hobson  fancied  he  noticed  certain  ill-omened  trem- 

WIIdj;!  on  th«  ipot  1^  had  cliosen  for  his  encampment,  «»nd  oonid 
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not  bnt  fear  tliat  the  vast  ice-field  was  insufficiently  cemented,  and 
that  there  would  be  numerous  rents  in  the  surface  which  would 
greatly  impede  his  progress  and  render  communication  with  firm 
ground  very  uncertain.  Moreover,  before  he  started,  he  had 
observed  that  none  of  the  animals  had  left  the  vicinity  of  the  fort, 
and  they  would  certainly  have  sought  a  warmer  climate  had  not  their 
instinct  warned  them  of  obstacles  in  their  way.  Yet  the  Lieutenant 
felt  that  he  had  only  done  his  duty  in  making  this  attempt  to  restore 
feia  little  colony  to  an  inhabited  land,  before  the  setting  in  of  the 
thaw,  and  whether  he  succeeded  or  had  to  turn  back  he  would  have 
no  reason  to  reproach  himself. 

The  next  day,  November  23d,  the  detachment  could  not  even 
advance  ten  miles  towards  the  east,  so  great  were  the  diflBculties 
met  with.  The  ice-field  was  fearfully  distorted,  and  here  and 
there  many  Kyers  of  ice  were  piled  one  upon  another,  doubtless 
driven  along  by  the  irresistible  force  of  the  ice-wall  into  the  vast 
funnel  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Hence  a  confusion  of  masses  of  ice, 
which  looked  as  if  they  had  been  suddenly  dropped  by  a  hand 
incapable  of  holding  them,  and  strewn  about  in  ej^^evy  direction.    * 

It  was  clear  that  a  caravan  of  sledges,  drawn  by  dogs  and  rein- 
deer, could  not  possibly  get  over  these  blocks  ;  and  it  was  equally 
dear  that  a  path  could  not  be  cut  through  them  with  the  hatchet  or 
ice-chisel.  Some  of  the  icebergs  assumed  extraordinary  forms,  and 
there  were  groups  which  looked  like  towns  falling  into  ruins.  Some 
towered  three  or  four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ice-field, 
and  were  capped  with  tottering  masses  of  debris,  which  the  slightest 
shake  or  shock  or  gust  of  wind  would  bring  down  in  avalanches. 

The  greatest  precautions  were,  therefore,  necessary  in  rounding 
these  ice-mountains,  and  orders  were  given  not  to  speak  above  a 
whisper,  and  not  to  excite  the  dogs  by  cracking  the  whips  in  thest 
dangerous  passes. 

But  an  immense  amount  of  time  was  lost  in  looking  for  practicable 
passages,  and  the  travellers  werrwom  out  with  fatigue,  often  going 
ten  miles  round  before  they  could  advance  one  in  the  required  direo- 
tion  towards  the  east.  The  only  comfort  was  that  the  ground  still 
remained  firm  beneath  their  feet. 

f^i  the  24th  November,  however,  fresh  obstacles  arose,  whicli 
Hobson  really  feared,  with  considerable  reason,  would  be  insurmount* 
ftble. 

Aflif  getting  oTsr  on*  wall  of  ice  which  rose  some  twenty  mUai 
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from  Victoria  Island,  the  party  found  themselves  on  a  much  less 
nndulating  ice-field,  the  different  portions  of  which  had  evidently 
not  been  subjected  to  any  great  pressure.  It  was  clear  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  direction  of  the  currents  the  influence  of  the  masses 
of  permanent  ice  in  the  nc^rth  had  not  here  been  felt,  and  Hobaon 
and  his  comrades  soon  found  that  this  ice-field  was  intersected 
with  wide  and  deep  crevasses  not  yet  frozen  over.  The  temperaturfl 
^here  was  comparatively  warm,  and  the  thermometer  maintained  a 
mean  height  of  more  than  34**  Fahrenheit  Salt  water,  at  ii 
well  known,  does  not  freeze  so  readily  as  fresh,  but  requires  several 
4egrees  of  cold  below  freezing  point  before  it  becomes  solidified,  and 
the  sea  was  therefore  still  liquid.  All  the  icebergs  and  flues  here  had 
come  from  latitudes  farther  north,  and,  if  we  may  so  express  it, 
lived  upon  the  cold  they  had  brought  with  them.  The  whole  of 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  was  most  imperfectly 
frozen,  and  a  warm  rain  was  falling,  which  hastened  the  dissolution 
of  what  ice  there  was.  .  •    r .  V     •        '      >  ^:^^  >- 

On  the  24th  November  the  advance  of  the  travellers  was  abso- 
lutely arrested  by  a  crevasse  full  of  rough  water  strewn  with  small 
icicles — a  crevasse  not  more  than  a  hundred  feet  wide,  it  is  true,  but 
probably  many  miles  long. 

For. two  whole  hours  the  paHy  skirted  along  the  western  edge  of 
this  gap,  in  the  hope  of  coming  to  the  end  of  it  and  getting  to  the 
other  side,  so  as  to  resume  their  march  to  thj  east,  but  it  was 
all  in  vain,  they  were  obliged  to  give  it  up  and  encamp  on  the  wrong 
ride. 

Hobson  and  Long,  however,  proceeded  for  another  quarter  of  a 
pdle  along  the  interminable  crevasse,  mentally  cursing  the  mildness 
9i  the  winter  which  had  brought  them  into  such  a  strait. 

''We  must  paw  somehow/'  said  Long,  ''  for  we  can't  stay  whert 
.•are.'* 

**  Yes,  yes,"  replied  the  Lieutenant,  "  and  we  shall  pass  it,  either  bj 
going  up  to  the  north,  or  down  to  the  south,  it  must  end  somewhere. 
But  after  we  have  got  round  this  we  shall  come  to  others,  and  so 
\t  will  go  on  perhaps  for  hundred  of  miles,  as  long  as  this  uncertain 
and  most  unfortunate  weather  continues ! " 

**  Well,  Lieutenant,  we  must  ascertain  the  truth  once  for  all  befort 
we  resume  our  journey,"  said  the  Sergeant. 

"  We  must  indeed.  Sergeant,"  replied  Hobson  firmly,  **  or  w 
shall  run  a  riak  of  not  having  crossed  half  the  distance  b  tw  »'*p  - 
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itnd  America  after  tnTelllng  five  or  liz  hundred  miles  out  of  oui 
way.  Tes,  before  going  farther,  I  must  make  quite  sure  of  th« 
state  of  the  ice-field,  and  that  is  what  I  am  about  to  do." 

And  without  another  word  Hobson  stripped  himself,  plunged 
Into  the  half-frozen  water,  and  being  a  powerful  swimmer  a  few 
strokes  soon  brought  him  to  the  other  side  of  the  crevasse,  when  ht 
disappeared  amongst  the  icebergs. 

A  few  hours  later  the  Lieutenant  reached  the  encampment,  to 
which  Long  had  already  returned,  in  an  exhausted  condition.  He 
took  Mrs  Barn^tt  and  the  Sergeant  aside,  and  told  them  that  the 
Ice-field  was  impracticable,  adding — 

"  Perhaps  one  man  on  foot  without  a  sledge  or  any  encumbrance! 
might  get  across,  but  for  a  caravan  it  is  impossible.  The 
crevasses  increase  towards  the  east,  and  a  boat  would  really  be 
of  more  use  than  a  sledge  if  we  wish  to  reach  the  AmericaD 
eoast." 

"  Well/'  said  Long,  "  if  one  man  could  cross,  ought  not  one  ol 
OS  to  attempt  it,  and  go  and  seek  assistance  for  the  rest." 

*'  I  thought  of  trying  it  myself,"  replied  Hobson. 

"  You,  Lieutenant  I  '* 

"  You,  air !  "  cried  Mrs  Barnett  and  Long  in  one  breath. 

These  two  exclamations  showed  Hobson  how  unexpected  and 
inopportune  his  proposal  appeared.  How  could  he,  the  chief  of  the 
expedition,  think  of  deserting  those  confided  to  him,  even  although 
it  was  in  their  interests  and  aii  great  risk  to  himself.  It  was  quite 
Impossible,  and  the  Lieutenant  did  not  insist  upon  it.  - 

*'  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  understand  how  it  appears  to  you,  my  friends, 
wad  I  will  not  abandon  you.  It  would,  indeed,  be  quite  nselest 
for  any  one  to  attempt  the  passage ;  he  would  not  succeed,  he  would 
iWl  by  the  way,  and  find  a  watery  grave  when  the  thaw  sets  in.| 
AJid  even  suppose  he  reached  New  Archangel,  how  could  he  comc^ 
k>  our  rescue  1  Would  hft  charter  a  vessel  to  seek  for  us  9  Suppose 
he  did,  it  could  not  start  until  after  the  thaw.  And  who  can  tell 
where  the  currents  will  then  have  taken  Victoria  Island,  either  yet 
farther  north  or  to  the  Behring  Sea ! 

"  Yes,  Lieutenant,  you  are  right,"  replied  Long  ;  **  let  ns  remain 
together,  and  if  we  are  to  be  saved  in  a  boat,  there  is  Mac-NaVi 
on  Victoria  Island,  and  for  it  at  least  we  shall  not  have  to  wait  1  * 

Mrs  Barnett  had  listened  without  saying  a  word,  but  she  under- 
stood that  the  ioe-field  being  impassable,  they  had  now  nothing  tt 
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depend  on  but  the  carpenter's  boat,  and  that  they  would  have  to  wait 
bravely  for  the  thaw. 

"  What  are  yoa  going  to  do,  then  1 "  she  inquired  at  laa*. 

**  Return  to  Victoria  Island." 

"  Let  ns  return  then,  and  God  be  with  us  I  ** 

The  rest  of  the  travellers  had  now  gathered  round  the  Lieutenant, 
and  he  laid  his  plans  before  them. 

At  first  all  were  disposed  to  rebel,  the  poor  creatures  had  beeu 
counting  on  getting  back  to  their  homes,  and  felt  absolutely  crushed 
at  the  disappointment,  but  they  soon  recoverod  their  dejection  and 
declared  themselves  ready  to  obey. 

Hobson  then  told  them  the  results  of  the  examination  he  had 
Just  made.  They  learnt  that  the  obstacles  in  their  way  on  the  east 
were  so  numerous  that  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  pass 
with  the  sledges  and  their  contents,  and  as  the  journey  would  last 
several  months,  the  provisions,  <fec.,  could  not  be  dispensed  witL 

"  We  are  now,"  added  the  Lieutenant,  "  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  mainland,  and  by  going  farther  towards  the 
east  we  run  a  risk,  after  enduring  great  fatigues,  of  finding  it 
impossible  to  get  back  to  the  island,  now  our  only  refuge.  If  the 
thaw  should  overtake  us  on  the  ice-field,  we  are  lost.  I  have  not 
disguised  nor  have  I  exaggerated  the  truth,  and  I  know,  my  friends, 
that  I  am  speaking  to  men  who  have  found  that  I  am  not  a  man  to 
turn  back  from  difficulties.  But  I  repeat,  the  task  wa  have  set 
ourselves  is  impossible  I " 

The  men  trusted  their  chief  implicitly.  They  knew  his  courage 
and  energy,  and  felt  as  they  listened  to  his  words  that  it  w^ 
indeed  impossible  to  cross  the  ice. 

It  was  decided  to  start  on  the  return  journey  to  Fort  Hope  the  next 
day,  and  it  was  accomplished  under  most  distressing  circumstances. 
The  weather  was  dreadful,  squalls  swept  down  upon  the  ice-fielJ, 
and  rain  .ell  in  torrents.  The  difficulty  of  finding  the  way  in  the 
darkncdS  through  the  labyrinth  of  icebergs  can  well  be  imagined  ! 

It  took  no  less  than  four  days  and  four  nights  to  get  back  to  the 
island.  Several  teams  of  dogs  with  their  sledges  fell  into  the 
crevasses,  but  thanks  to  Hobson's  skill,  prudence,  and  devotion,  he 
lost  not  one  of  his  party.  But  what  terrible  dangers  and  fatigues 
they  had  to  go  through,  and  how  awful  was  the  prospect  of  another 
winter  on  the  wandering  island  to  the  unfortunate  colonistt  i 
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jHE  party  did  net  arriye  at  Fort  Hop«  until  the  28th, 
a  most  arduous  journey.    They  had  now  nothing  to  depend 
on  but  the  boat,  and  that  they  could  not  use  ontil  the 
sea  was  open,  which  would  not  be  for  six  months. 

Preparations  for  another  winter  were  therefore  made.  The 
■ledges  were  unloaded,  the  provisions  put  back  in  the  pantry,  and 
the  clothes,  arms,  furs,  <&c.,  in  the  magazines.  The  dogs  returned 
to  their  dog-house,  and  the  reindeer  to  their  stable. 

Qreat  was  the  despair  of  Thomas  Black  at  this  return  to  seclu- 
sion. The  poor  astronomer  carried  his  instruments,  his  books,  '^ad 
his  MSS.  back  to  his  room,  and  more  angry  than  ever  with  ''  the 
evil  fate  which  pursued  him,"  he  held  himself  aloof  from  eyery- 
thing  which  went  on  in  the  factory. 

All  were  again  settled  at  their  usual  winter  avocations  the  day 
after  their  arrival,  and  the  monotonous  winter  life  once  more  com- 
menced. Needlework,  mending  the  clothes,  taking  care  of  the  furs, 
some  of  which  might  yet  be  saved,  the  observation  of  the  weather, 
the  examination  of  the  ice-field,  and  reading  aloud,  were  the  daily 
occupations.  Mrs  Bamett  was,  as  before,  the  leader  in  everytai^g, 
and  her  influence  waa  everywhere  felt  If,  as  sometimes  hapi«ned, 
now  that  all  were  uneasy  about  the  future,  a  slight  disagreement 
occurred  between  any  of  the  soldiers,  a  few  words  from  Mrs  Bamett 
soon  set  matters  straight,  for  she  had  acqmred  wonderful  power 
over  the  little  world  in  which  she  moved,  and  ^  «lwayi  used  it 
for  the  good  of  the  community. 

Kalumah  had  become  a  great  favourite  with  everybody,  for  oht 
was  always  pleasant  and  obliging,  Mrs  Barnett  had  undertaken 
her  education,  and  she  got  on  quickly,  for  she  was  both  intelligent 
and  eager  to  learn.  She  impruved  her  English  speaking,  and  also 
tftoght  her  to  read  and  write  in  that  language.    There  were,  howevfi^ 
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^elre  mMtera  tof  Kalutuah,  all  eager  to  assiat  in  this  branch  ot 
her  edacation,  as  tha  soldiers  had  all  been  taaght  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  either  in  England  or  io  English  colouiea. 

The  building  of  the  boat  proceeded  rapidly,  and  it  was  to  be 
planked  and  decked  before  the  end  of  the  month.  Mac-Nab  and 
gome  of  bis  men  worked  hard  in  the  darkness  outside,  with  no  light 
tut  the  flames  of  burning  resin,  whilst  others  were  busy  making  the 
rigging  in  the  magazines  of  the  factory.  Although  the  season  was 
now  far  advanced,  the  weather  still  remained  very  undecided.  The 
cold  was  sometimes  intense,  but  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  west 
winds  it  never  lasted  long. 

Thus  passed  the  whole  of  December,  rain  and  intermittent  falls 
of  snow  succeeded  each  other,  the  temperature  meanwhile  varying 
from  26*  to  34°  Fahrenheit.  The  consumption  of  fuel  was  moderate, 
although  there  was  no  need  to  economise  it,  the  reserves  being 
considerable.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  oil,  upon  which  they 
depended  for  light,  for  the  stock  was  getting  so  low  that  the 
Lieutenant  could  at  last  only  allow  the  lamps  xo  be  lit  for  a  few 
hours  every  day.  He  tried  using  reindeer  fat  for  lighting  the  house, 
but  the  smell  of  it  was  so  unbearable  that  every  one  preferred  being 
In  the  dark.  All  work  had  of  course  to  bo  given  up  for  the  time, 
and  very  tedious  did  the  long  dark  hours  appear. 

Some  Aurore  Borealis  and  two  or  three  lunar  halos  appeared  at 
hill  moon,  and  Thomas  Black  might  now  have  minutely  observed  all 
these  phenomenon,  and  have  made  precise  calculations  on  their  inten- 
aity,  their  coloration,  connection  with  the  electric  state  of  the  atmo> 
sphere,  and  their  influence  upon  the  magnetic  needle,  <&c.  But  the 
Astronomer  did  not  even  leave  his  room.  His  spirit  was  completely 
crushed.  .  :/  .;  ■  • 

On  the  30th  December  the  light  of  the  moon  levealed  a  long 
eircnlar  line  of  icebergs  shutting  in  the  horizon  on  the  north  and 
east  of  Victoria  Island.  This  was  the  ice- wall,  the  frozen  masses  of 
which  were  piled  up  to  a  height  of  some  three  or  four  hundred 
feet.  Two-thirds  of  the  island  were  hemmed  in  by  this  mighty 
barrier,  and  it  seemed  probable  that  the  blockade  would  become 
yet  more  complete. 

The  sky  was  clear  for  the  first  week  of  January.  The  new  year, 
18G1,  o[)ened  with  very  cold  weather,  and  th*  column  of  mercury 
fell  *<\  6*  Fahrenheik     It  was  the  lowest  temperature  that  bad  yet 
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been  experienced  In  this  singular  winter,  although  it  wm  anything 
but  low  for  such  a  liigh  latitude. 

The  Lieutenant  felt  it  his  duty  once  more  to  take  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  the  island  by  means  of  stellar  observations,  and 
found  that  its  position  had  not  changed  at  all. 

About  this  time,  in  spite  of  all  their  economy,  the  oil  seemed 
likely  to  fail  altogether.  The  sun  would  not  appear  above  tha 
horizon  before  early  in  February,  so  that  there  was  a  month  to  wait, 
during  which  there  was  a  danger  of  the  colonists  having  to  remain 
in  complete  darkness.  Thanks  to  the  young  Esquimaux,  however, 
a  fresh  supply  of  oil  for  the  himpa  was  obtriined 

On  the  3rd  January  Eahnnah  walked  to  Cape  Bathurst  to 
examine  the  state  of  the  ice.  All  along  the  south  of  the  island 
the  ice-field  was  very  compact,  the  icicles  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed were  more  firmly  welded  together,  there  were  no  liquid  spaces 
between  them,  and  the  surface  of  the  floe,  though  rough,  was  per- 
fectly firm  everywhere.  This  was  no  doubt  .Taused  by  the  pressure 
of  the  chain  of  icebergs  on  the  horizon,  which  drove  the  ice  towards 
the  north,  and  squeezed  it  against  the  island. 

Although  she  saw  no  crevasses  or  rents,  the  young  native  noticed 
many  circular  holes  neatly  cut  in  the  ice,  the  use  of  which  she  knew 
perfectly  well.  They  were  the  holes  kept  open  by  seals  imprisoned 
beneath  the  solid  crust  of  ice,  and  by  which  they  came  to  the  surfac* 
to  breathe  and  look  for  mosses  under  the  snow  on  the  coast. 
_  Kaluraah  knew  that  in  the  winter  bears  will  crouch  patiently  near 
these  lioles,  and  watching  fOr  the  moment  when  the  seal  comes  out 
of  the  water,  they  rush  upon  it,  hug  it  to  death  in  their  paws,  and 
carry  it  off.  She  knew,  too,  that  the  Esquimaux,  not  less  patient 
than  the  bears,  also  watch  for  the  appearance  of  these  animals,  and 
throwing  a  running  noose  over  their  heads  when  they  push  them  up, 
drag  them  to  the  surface. 

What  bears  and  Esquimaux  could  do  might  certainly  also  be  done 
by  skilful  hunters,  and  Kalumah  hastened  back  to  the  fort  to  tell 
the  Lieutenant  of  what  she  had  seen,  feeling  sure  that  where  these 
holes  were  seals  were  not  far  oflF. 

Hobson  sent  for  the  hunters,  and  the  young  native  described  to 
them  the  way  in  which  the  Esquimaux  capture  these  animals  in  ths 
winter,  and  begged  them  to  try. 

She  had  not  finished  speaking  before  Babine  had  a  strong  rop« 
with  a  running  noose  ready  in  his  Land,  and  accompanied  by  Fobson, 
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Mrs  Barnett,  Kalumnh,  and  two  or  three  soldiers,  the  hnnteri 
hurried  to  Cape  Bathurst,  and  whilst  the  women  remained  un  the 
beach,  the  men  made  their  way  to  the  hotes  pointed  out  by 
Kalumah.  Each  one  was  provided  with  a  rope,  and  stationed 
himself  at  a  different  hole. 

A  long  time  of  waiting  ensued — no  sign  of  the  seals,  bat  at  last 
the  water  in  the  hole  Marbre  had  chosen  began  to  bubble,  and  a 
hv'tad  with  long  tusks  appeared.  It  was  that  of  a  walrua  Marbre 
flung  his  running  noose  skilfully  over  its  neck  and  pulled  it  tightly. 
His  comrades  rushed  to  his  assistance,  and  with  some  difficulty  the 
huge  beast  was  dragged  upon  the  ice,  and  despatched  with 
hatchets. 

It  was  a  great  success,  and  the  colonists  were  delighted  with  this 
novel  fishing.  Other  walruses  were  taken  in  the  same  way,  and 
furnished  plenty  of  oil,  which,  though  not  strictly  of  the  right  sort, 
did  very  well  for  the  lamps,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  lack  of 
ligbt  in  any  of  the  rooms  of  Fort  Hope. 

The  cold  was  even  now  not  very  severe,  and  had  the  colonists 
been  on  the  American  mainland  they  could  unly  have  rejoiced  in  the 
mildness  of  the  winter.  They  were  sheltered  by  the  chain  of  ice- 
bergs from  the  north  and  west  winds,  and  the  month  of  January 
passed  on  with  the  thermometer  never  many  degrees  below  freezing 
point,  so  that  the  sea  round  Victoria  Island  was  never  frozen  hard. 
Fissures  of  more  or  less  extent  broke  the  regularity  of  the  surface 
in  the  offing,  as  was  proved  by  the  continued  presence  of  the  rumi- 
nants and  furred  animals  near  the  factory,  all  of  which  had  become 
strangely  tame,  forming  in  fact  part  of  the  menagerie  of  the 
eolony. 

According  to  Hobson's  orders,  all  these  creatures  were  unmolested. 
It  would  have  been  useless  to  kill  them,  and  a  reindeer  was  only 
3Ccasionally  slaughtered  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply  of  venison.  Some 
3f  the  furred  animals  even  ventured  into  the  enceinte,  and  they 
were  not  driven  away.  The  martens  and  foxes  were  in  all  the 
splendour  of  their  winter  clothing,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances 
would  have  been  of  immense  value.  These  rodents  found  plenty  of 
moss  under  the  snow,  thanks  to  the  mildness  of  the  season,  and  did 
not  therefore  live  upon  the  reserves  of  the  factory. 

It  was  with  some  apprehensions  for  the  future  that  the  end  of 
the  winter  was  awaited,  but  Mrs  Barnett  did  all  in  her  power  to 
iMrighten  the  monottmous  ezistence  of  her  companiona  in  exile. 
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Only  one  incident  occurred  in  the  month  of  January,  and  thai 
one  was  distresaiug  enough.  On  the  7  th,  Michael  Mao-Nab  wai 
taken  ill — severe  headache,  great  thirst  and  alternations  of  shiver 
ing  and  lever,  soon  reduced  tbe  poor  little  fellow  to  a  sad  state. 
His  mother  and  father,  and  indeed  all  his  friends,  were  in  v«ry 
great  trouble.  No  one  knew  what  to  do,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
say  what  his  illness  was,  but  Madge,  who  retained  her  sensst 
about  her,  advised  cooling  drinks  and  poultices.  Kalumah  wa« 
mdefatigable,  remaining  day  and  night  by  hf  r  favourite's  bedside, 
and  refusing  to  take  any  rest. 

About  the  third  day  there  was  no  longer  any  dotibt  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  malady.  A  rash  came  out  all  over  the  child's  body, 
and  it  was  evident  that  he  had  malignant  scarlatina,  which  would 
certainly  produce  internal  inflammation. 

Children  of  a  year  old  are  rarely  attacked  with  this  terrible  dis- 
ease, but  cases  do  occasionally  occur.  The  medicine-chest  of  the 
factory  was  necessarily  insufficiently  stocked,  but  Madge,  who  had 
nursed  several  patients  through  scarlet  iever,  remembered  that 
tincture  of  belladonna  was  recommended,  and  administered  one 
or  two  drops  to  the  little  invalid  every  day.  The  greatest  care 
was  taken  lest  he  should  catch  cold ;  he  was  at  once  removed  to 
his  parents*  room,  and  the  rash  soon  came  out  freely.  Tiny  red 
points  appeared  on  his  tongue,  his  lips,  and  even  on  the  globes  of 
his  eyes.  Two  days  later  his  skin  assumed  a  violet  hue,  then  it 
became  white  and  fell  off  in  scales. 

It  was  now  that  double  care  was  required  to  combat  the  great 
internal  inflammation,  which  proved  the  severity  of  the  attack. 
Nothing  was  neglected,  the  boy  was,  in  fact,  admirably  nursed, 
and  on  the  20th  January,  twelve  days  after  he  was  taken  ill,  ha 
was  pronounced  out  of  danger. 

Great  was  the  Joy  in  the  factory.  The  baby  was  the  child  of 
the  fort, of  the  regiment!  He  was  bom  in  the  terrible  northern 
latitudes,  in  the  colony  itself,  he  had  been  named  Michael  Hope, 
and  he  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  talisman  in  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  around,  and  all  felt  sure  that  God  would 
not  take  him  from  them. 

Poor  Kalumah  would  certainly  not  have  survived  him  had  he 
died,  but  he  gradually  recovered,  and  fresh  hope  seemed  to  come 
back  when  he  was  restored  to  the  little  circle. 

The  28d  of  January  was  now  reached,  after  all  theie  distresidiif 
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•Iternations  of  hope  and  fear.  The  sitnatiou  of  Victoria  Island  liad 
not  changed  in  the  le&st,  and  it  was  still  wrapped  in  the  gloom  of 
the  apparently  interminable  Polar  night.  Snow  fell  abundantly  for 
•ome  daySy  and  was  piled  up  on  the  ground  to  the  height  of  two 
feet 

On  the  27th  a  somewhat  alarming  visit  was  received  at  the  fort. 
The  soldiers  Belcher  and  Fond,  rhen  on  guard  in  front  of  the 
Sflceinte  in  the  morning,  saw  a  huge  bear  quietly  advancing  towards 
the  fort.  They  hurried  into  the  large  room,  and  told  Mrs  Burnett 
of  the  approach  of  the  formidable  carnivorous  beast. 

"Terhaps  it  is  oi^ly  our  bear  again,"  observed  Mrs  Barnett  to 
Hobson,  and  accompanied  by  him,  and  followed  by  the  Sergeant, 
Sabine,  and  some  soldiers  provided  with  gun;?  'e  fearlessly  walked 
to  the  postern. 

The  bear  was  now  about  two  hundred  paces  )t',  and  was  walking 
along  without  hesitation,  as  if  he  had  some  (  ittlcu  plan  in  view. 

"  I  know  him  1 "  cried  Mrs  Barnett,  "  it  is  your  bear,  Kalumah, 
your  piobtrver  I " 

"  Oh,  don't  kill  my  bear  1 "  exclaimed  the  young  Esquimaux. 

"  He  shall  not  be  killed,"  said  the  Lieutenant ;  '^'  don't  injure  him, 
my  good  fellows,"  he  added  to  the  men,  "  he  will  probably  return 
as  he  came." 

"  But  suppose  he  intends  coming  into  the  enceinte  1 "  said  Long, 
who  had  his  doubts  as  to  the  friendly  propensities  of  Polar  bears. 

«  Let  him  come,  Sergeant,"  said  Mrs  Barnett,  ''  he  is  a  prisonet 
like  ourselves,  and  you  know  prisoners  " 

"  Don't  eat  each  other,"  added  Hobson.  "  True,  but  only  when 
they  belong  to  the  same  species.  For  your  sake,  however,  we  wili 
spare  this  fellow-sufiferer,  and  only  defend  ourselves  if  he  attack  us. 
I  think,  however,  it  will  be  as  prudent  to  go  back  to  the  house. 
We  must  not  put  too  strong  a  temptation  in  the  way  of  our  carni- 
vorons  friend  I " 

This  was  certunly  good  advice,  and  all  returned  to  the  htrgc 
room,  the  windows  were  closed,  but  not  the  shutters. 

Through  the  panes  the  movements  of  the  visitor  were  watr'ied. 
The  bear,  finding  the  postern  unfastened,  quietly  pushed  open  the 
door,  looked  in,  carefully  examined  the  premises,  and  finally  entered 
the  enceinte.  Hav>ing  reached  the  centre,  he  examined  the  buildings 
uronnd  him,  went  towards  the  reindeer  stable  and  dog-house, 
fistoned  lor  a  'moment  to  the  howlings  of  the  dogs  apd  the  uneasy 
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noises  made  l^the  reindf^er,  then  continaed  his  walk  roond  fth* 
paUsade,  and  at  last  came  and  leant  his  great  head  against  one  ol 
the  windows  of  the  large  room. 

To  own  the  truth  everybody  started  back,  several  of  the  soldiers 
neixed  their  guns,  and  Sergeant  Long  began  Vo  fear  he  had  let  the 
Joke  go  too  far. 

But  Kalamah  came  forward,  and  looked  through  the  thin  parti- 
tion with  her  sweet  eyes.  The  bear  seemed  to  recognise  her,  at 
least  so  she  thought,  and  doubtless  satisfied  with  his  inspection,  he 
gave  a  hearty  growl,  and  turning  away  left  tb<)  enceinte,  as  Hobson 
had  prophesied,  as  he  entered  it. 

This  was  the  bear's  first  and  last  visit  to  the  fort,  and  on  hk 
departure  everything  went  on  as  quietly  as  before. 

The  little  boy's  recovery  progressed  favourably,  and  at  the  end  <^ 
the  month  he  was  as  rosy  and  as  bright  as  ever. 

At  noon  on  the  Sid  of  February,  the  northern  horizon  was  touched 
with  a  faint  glimmer  of  light,  which  did  not  fade  away  for  an  hour, 
and  the  yellow  disc  of  the  sun  appeared  for  an  instant  for  tho  fini 
tfaae  ane*  the  oommenoement  of  the  kag  Polar  night 
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.ROM  this  date,  February  3rd,  the  iim  roM  mo  daj  hl^Mi 
above  the  horizon,  the  nights  were,  howeyer,  still  yery 
long,  and,  as  is  often  the  case  iu  February,  the  cold  in- 
rreased,  the  thermometer  marking  only  1*  Fahrenh  it,  the  lowest 
temperature  experienced  throughout  this  extraordinaiy  winter. 

"  When  doe3  the  thaw  coiumence  in  thew  northern  seas  I "  inquired 
Mrs  Barnelt  of  the  Lieutenant 

"  In  ordinary  seasons,"  replied  Hobeon,  "  the  Joe  does  not  break 
up  until  early  in  May  :  but  the  winter  has  been  so  mild  that  nnlesa 
a  very  hard  frost  should  now  set  in,  the  thaw  may  ommenca  at  the 
beginning  of  April.     At  least  that  is  m    opinion." 

"  We  shall  still  have  two  moiithe  <:o  %  ait  then  f  '* 

"  Yes,  two  months,  for  it  would  no  be  prudent  to  Iftmeh  <aaf 
boat  too  soon  amongst  the  floating  ice ;  and  I  think  our  beet  pla» 
will  be  to  wait  until  our  island  has  reached  the  narrowest  par^,  ov 
Behring  Strait,  which  is  not  more  than  two  hundred     Ues  wick." 

"  What  do  you  mean  t "  exclaimed  Mrs  Barnett,  considerably 
surprised  at  the  Lieutenant's  reply.  **  Have  you  forgotten  that  it 
Was  the  Eamtchatka  Curreat  which  brought  us  where  we  now  are, 
and  which  may  seize  us  again  when  the  thaw  sets  in  and  carry  ui 
yet  farther  north  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  thinl;  it  will,  madam ;  indeed  I  feel  quite  sure  tliat  that 
will  not  happen.  The  thaw  always  ta'  es  place  from  north  to  south, 
and  although  the  EJimtchatka  Current  runs  the  other  way,  the  ice 
always  goes  down  the  Behring  Current.  Other  reasons  there  are 
for  my  opinion  which  I  cannot  now  enumerate.  But  the  icebergs 
invariably  drift  towards  the  Pacific,  and  are  there  melted  by  it4 
warmer  waters.  Ask  Ealamah  if  I  am  not  right.  She  knows  these 
latitudes  well,  and  will  tell  you  that  the  thaw  always  proceeds  from 
Ike  north  to  the  eooth.** 
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Kalamah  when  qnestioned  confirmed  all  that  the  Llentenant  had 
Bald,  80  that  it  appeared  probable  that  the  island  would  be  drifted 
to  the  south  like  a  huge  ice-floe,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  narrowest  part 
of  Behring  Strait,  which  is  much  frequented  in  the  summer  by  the 
fishermen  of  New  Archangel,  who  are  the  most  experienced  mariners 
of  those  waters.  Making  allowance  for  all  delays  they  might  then 
hope  to  set  foot  on  the  continent  before  ]May,  and  although  the  cold 
had  not  been  very  intense  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
foundations  of  Victoria  Island  had  been  thickened  and  strengthened 
by  a  fresh  accumulation  of  ice  at  the  base,  and  that  it  would  hold 
together  for  several  months  to  come. 

There  was  then  nothing  for  the  colonists  to  do  but  to  wait  patieatlj, 
— still  to  wait ! 

The  convalescence  of  little  Michael  continued  to  progress  favour- 
ably. On  the  20th  of  February  he  went  out  for  the  first  time, 
forty  days  after  he  was  taken  HI.  By  this  we  mean  that  he  went 
from  his  bedroom  into  the  large  room,  where  he  was  petted  and 
made  much  of.  His  mother,  acting  by  Madge's  advice,  put  off 
weaning  Mm  for  some  little  time,  and  he  soon  got  back  his 
strength.  The  soldiers  had  made  many  little  toys  for  him  during 
hio  illness,  and  he  was  now  m  happy  as  any  child  in  the  wide 
world. 

The  last  week  of  February  was  very  wet,  rain  and  snow  falling 
alternately.  A  strong  wind  blew  from  the  north-west,  and  the 
temperature  was  low  enough  for  large  quantities  of  snow  to  fall ; 
the  gale,  however,  increased  in  violence,  and  on  the  side  of  Cape 
Bathurst  and  the  ciiain  of  icebergs  the  noise  of  the  tempest  was 
deafening.  The  huge  ice-masses  were  flung  against  each  other,  and 
fell  with  a  roar  like  that  of  thunder.  The  ice  on  the  north  was 
compressed  and  piled  up  on  the  shores  of  the  island.  There  really 
seemed  to  be  a  danger  that  the  cape  itself — which  was  but  a  kind 
of  iceberg  capped  with  earth  and  sand — would  be  flung  down. 
Some  large  pieces  of  ice,  in  spite  of  their  weight,  were  driven  to  the 
very  foot  of  the  palisaded  encemte ;  but  fortunately  for  the  factory 
the  ci^pe  retained  its  position  ;  had  it  given  way  all  the  buildings 
must  inevitably  have  btcn  crushed  beneath  it. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  position  of  Victoria  Island, 
at  the  opening  of  a  narrow  saiut  about  which  the  ice  accumulated  in 
)arg«  quantities,  was  extremely  perilous ,  for  it  might  at  any  time  bt 
•wept  by  a  horizontal  avalanche,  or  crushed  beneath  the  huge  blocks 
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A  ic«  driyen  inland  from  the  offing,  and  so  become  engulfed  befon 
the  thaw.  This  was  a  new  danger  to  be  added  t>  iJl  the  others 
already  threatening  the  little  band.  Mrs  Bamett,  seeing  the 
ftwf ul  power  of  the  pressure  in  the  offing,  and  the  violence  with 
which  the  moving  masses  of  ice  crushed  upon  each  other,  realised 
the  full  magnitude  of  the  peril  they  would  all  be  in  when  the  thaw 
eommenced  »^he  often  mentioned  Iter  fears  to  the  Lieutenant,  and 
be  shook  his  head  like  a  man  who  had  no  reply  to  make. 

Early  in  March  the  squall  ceased,  and  the  full  extent  of  the  trans- 
formation of  the  ice-field  was  revealed.  It  seemed  aa  if  by  a  kind  of 
glissade  the  chain  of  icebergs  had  drawn  nearer  to  the  island.  In  some 
parts  it  was  not  two  miles  distant,  and  it  advanced  liko  a  glacier  ')n 
the  move,  with  the  difference  that  the  latter  has  a  descending  and 
the  ice-wall  a  horizontal  motion.  Between  the  lofty  chain  of  ice-moun- 
tains the  ice-field  was  fearfully  distorted :  strewn  with  hummocks, 
broken  obelisks,  shattered  blocks,  overturned  pyramids,  it  resem- 
bled a  tempest-tossed  sea  or  a  ruined  town,  in  which  not  a  building 
or  a  monument  had  remained  standing,  and  above  it  all  the  mighty 
icebergs  reared  their  snowy  crests,  standing  out  against  the  sky  with 
their  pointed  peaks,  their  rugged  cones,  and  solid  buttresses,  forming 
a  fitting  frame  for  the  weird  fantastic  landscape  at  their  feet. 

At  this  date  the  little  vessel  was  quite  finished.  This  boat  wm 
rather  heavy  in  shape,  as  might  have  been  expected,  but  she  did 
credit  to  Mac-Nab,  and  shaped  as  she  was  like  a  barge  at  the 
bows,  she  ought  the  better  to  withstand  the  shocks  of  the  floating 
ice.  She  might  have  been  taken  for  one  of  those  Dutch  boats  which 
venture  upon  the  northern  waters.  Her  rig,  which  was  completed, 
consisted,  like  that  of  a  cutter,  of  a  mainsail  and  a  jib  carried  on 
A  single  mast  The  tent  canvass  of  the  factory  had  been  made  use 
ef  for  sailcloth.  . 

This  boat  would  carry  the  whole  colony,  and  if,  as  the  Lieutenant 
hoped,  the  island  were  drifted  to  Bebring  Strait,  the  vessel  would 
easily  make  her  way  to  land,  even  from  the  widest  part  of  the 
passage.  There  was  then  nothing  to  be  done  but  wait  for  the 
thaw. 

Hobson  now  decided  to  make  a  long  excursion  to  the  sonth  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  ice-field,  to  see  whether  there  were  any 
signs  (»f  its  breaking  up,  to  examine  the  chain  of  icebergs  by  which 
It  was  hemmed  in,  to  make  sure,  in  short,  whether  it  would  really  be 
useless  to  attempt  to  cross  to  the  American  continent     Manir  ind- 
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dents  migbt  occur,  many  fresh  dangers  might  arise  before  the  thaw, 
and  it  would  therefore  be  bat  prudent  to  make  a  reconnaissance  on 
the  ice-field.  , 

The  expedition  was  organised  and  the  start  fixed  for  March  7th. 
Hobson,  Mrs  Barnett,  Kalumiih,  Marbre,  and  Sabine  were  to  go, 
and,  if  the  route  should  be  practicable,  they  would  try  and  find  a 
passage  across  the  chain  of  icebergs.  In  any  case,  howerer,  they 
were  not  to  be  absent  for  more  than  forty-eight  hours. 

A  good  stock  of  provisions  was  prepared,  and,  well  provided  for 
every  contingency,  the  little  party  left  Fort  Hope  on  the  morning 
of  the  7th  March  and  turned  towards  Cape  Michael 

The  thermometer  then  marked  32"  Fahrenheit.  The  atmosphere 
was  misty,  but  the  weather  was  perfectly  calm.  The  sun  was  now 
above  the  horizon  for  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day^  and  its  oblique 
rays  afforded  plenty  of  light. 

At  nine  o'clock,  after  a  short  halt,  the  party  descended  the  slope 
Df  Caps  Michael  and  made  their  way  across  the  ice-fields  in  a  south- 
easterly direction.  On  this  side  the  ice  wall  rose  not  three  milei 
from  the  cape. 

Tne  march  was  of  course  ver^  slow.  Every  miijute  a  crevasse 
had  to  be  turned,  or  a  hummock  too  high  to  be  climbed.  It  was 
evident  that  a  sledge  could  not  have  got  over  the  rough  distorted 
surface,  which  consisted  of  an  accumoUtion  of  blocks  of  ice  of  every 
shape  and  size,  some  of  which  really  seemed  to  retain  their  equili- 
brium by  a  miracle.  Others  had  been  but  recently  overturned,  as 
could  be  seen  from  the  clearly  cut  fractures  and  sharp  corners.  Not 
a  sign  was  to  be  seen  of  any  living  creature,  no  footprints  told  of 
the  passage  of  man  or  beast,  and  the  very  birds  had  deserted  theM 
awful  solitudes.  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^i^^^^^^^^ 

Mrs  Barnett  was  astonished  at  the  scene  before  her,  and  asked 
the  Lieutenant  how  they  could  possibly  have  crossed  the  ice-fieldi 
if  they  had  started  in  December,  and  he  replied  by  reminding  her 
that  it  was  then  in  a  very  different  condition  ;  the  enormous  prea- 
sure  of  the  advancing  icebergs  had  not  then  commenced,  the  surface 
af  the  sea  was  comparatively  even,  and  the  only  danger  was  from  its 
insufficient  aolidiBcation.  The  irregularities  which  now  barred  theif 
passage  did  not  exist  early  in  the  winter. 

They  managed,  however^  to  advance  towards  the  mighty  ice-wall, 
Kalumab  generally  leading  the  way.  Like  a  chamois  on  the  Alpine 
vocks,  the  young  girl  firmly  treaded  the  ice-masses  with  a  swiftness 
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of  foot  and  an  absence  of  hesitation  which  was  really  marvelloua. 
Bhe  knew  by  instinct  the  best  way  through  the  labyrinth  of  icebergs, 
and  was  an  unerring  guide  to  her  companions. 

Abont  noon  the  base  of  the  ice-wali  was  reached,  bat  it  had  taken 
three  hours  to  get  over  three  miles. 

The  icy  barrier  presented  a  truly  imposing  appearance,  rising  as 
a  did  mere  than  four  hundred  feet  above  the  ice-field.  Th»  various 
strata  of  which  it  was  formed  were  clearly  defined,  and  the  glisten- 
log  surface  was  tinged  with  many  a  dslicately-shaded  hue.  Jasper- 
like ribbons  of  green  and  blue  ^ternated  with  streaks  and  dashes 
of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  strewn  with  enamelled  arabesques, 
sparkling  crystals,  and  delicate  ice-flowers.  No  cliflf,  however  strangely 
distorted,  could  give  any  idea  of  this  marvellous  half  opaque,  hall 
transparent  ice- wall,  and  no  description  could  do  justice  to  the  won- 
derful effects  of  chiara-oscuro  produced  upon  it 

It  would  not  do,  however,  to  approach  too  near  to  these  beetling 
cliffs,  the  solidity  of  which  was  very  doubtful  Internal  fractures 
and  rents  were  already  coromenciiig,  the  work  of  destruction  and 
decomposition  was  proceeding  rapidly,  aided  by  the  imprisoned 
air-bubbles ;  and  the  fragility  of  the  huge  structure,  built  up  by  the 
cold,  was  manifest  to  every  eye.  It  could  not  survive  the  Arctic 
winter,  it  was  doomed  to  melt  beneath  the  sunbeams,  and  it  contained 
l^aterial  enough  to  feed  large  rivers. 

Lieutenant  Hobson  had  warned  his  companions  of  the  danger  of 
the  avalanches  which  constantly  fall  from  the  summits  of  the  ice- 
bergs, and  they  did  not  therefore  go  far  along  their  base.  That  this 
prudence  was  necessary  was  proved  by  the  falling  of  a  huge  block, 
at  two  o'clock,  at  the  entrance  to  a  kind  of  valley  which  they  were 
about  to  cross.  It  must  have  weighed  more  than  a  hundred  tons, 
and  ^^  was  dashed  upon  the  ice-field  with  a  fearful  crash,  bursting 
like  a  bomb-shelL     Fortunately  no  one  was  hurt  by  the  splinters. 

From  two  to  five  o'clock  the  explorers  followed  a  narrow  winding 
path  leading  down  amongst  the  icebergs  ;  they  were  anxious  to  know 
if  it  led  right  through  them,  but  could  not  at  once  ascertain.  la 
this  valley,  as  it  might  be  called,  they  were  able  to  examine  the 
Internal  structure  of  the  icy  barrier.  The  blocks  of  which  it  was 
built  up  were  here  arranged  with  greater  symmetry  than  outside.  In 
some  places  trunks  of  trees  were  seen  embedded  in  the  ice,  all,  how- 
ever, of  Tropical  not  Polar  species,  which  had  evidently  been  brouglit 
to  Aretio  regions  by  the  U'df  Stream,  and  would  be  taken  back  to 
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the  ocean  when  the  thaw  sh&ald  hate  converted  into  water  the  iei 
which  now  held  them  in  its  chill  embrace. 

At  five  o'clock  it  became  too  dark  to  go  any  further.  The  travel- 
lers had  not  gone  more  than  about  two  miles  in  the  valley,  but  it 
was  so  sinuous,  that  it  was  impossible  to  estimate  exactly  the  dis- 
tftnce  traversed. 

The  signal  to  halt  was  given  by  the  Lieutenant,  and  Marbre  and 
8abine  quickly  dug  out  a  grotto  in  the  ice  with  their  chisels,  into 
which  the  whole  party  crept,  and  after  a  good  supper  all  were  soon 
asleep. 

Every  one  was  up  at  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  Hobson 
decided  to  follow  the  valley  for  another  mile,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
out  whether  it  went  right  through  the  ice-wall.  The  direction  of 
the  pass,  judging  from  the  position  of  the  sun,  had  now  changed  from 
north  to  south-east,  and  as  early  as  eleven  o'clock  the  party  c&me  out 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chain  of  icebergs.  The  passage  was 
therefore  proved  to  run  completely  through  the  barrier. 

The  aspect  of  the  ice-field  on  the  eastern  side  was  exactly 
similar  to  that  on  the  west.  The  same  confusion  of  ice-masses,  the 
same  accumulation  of  hummocks  and  icebergs,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  with  occasional  alternations  of  smooth  surfaces  of  small  extent, 
*  intersected  by  numerous  crevasses,  the  edges  of  which  were  already 
melting  fast.  The  same  complete  solitude,  the  same  desertion,  not 
a  bird,  not  an  animal  to  be  seen. 

Mrs  Barnett  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  liummock,  and  there 
remained  for  an  hour,  gazing  upon  the  sad  and  desolate  Polar 
landscape  before  her.  Her  thoughts  involuntarily  flew  back  to  the 
miserable  attempt  to  escape  that  had  been  made  five  mont!-8  before. 
Once  more  she  saw  the  men  and  women  of  the  hapless  caravan 
encamped  in  the  darkness  of  these  frozen  solitudes,  or  struggling 
Against  insurmountable  difficulties  to  reach  the  mainland. 

At  last  the  Lieutenant  broke  in  upon  her  reverie,  and  said — 

"  Madam,  it  ii  more  than  twenty-four  hours  since  we  left 
the  fort  We  now  know  the  thickness  of  the  ice-wall,  and  as  we 
promised  not  to  be  away  longer  than  forty-eight  hoorSy  I  think  it 
is  time  to  retrace  our  steps.** 

Mrs  Barnett  saw  the  justice  of  the  Lientenant's  remark.  They 
had  ascertained  that  the  barrier  o^  ice  was  of  moderate  thickness,  that 
it  would  melt  away  quickly  enough  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  Mao- 
Nab^a  boat  aftef  the  thaw,  and  it  would  therefore  be  well  to  hasten 
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b«ck  lest  a  mow-storm  or  change  in  the  weather  of  any  kind  should 
render  return  through  the  winding  valley  difficult. 

The  party  bteakfaated  and  set  out  on  the  return  Journey  about 
one  o'dock  p.m. 

The  night  was  passed  as  before  in  an  ice-cayem,  and  the  route 
resumed  at  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  March  9th. 

The  travellers  now  turned  their  backs  upon  the  sun,  as  they  wert 
making  for  the  west,  but  the  weather  was  fine,  and  the  orb  of  daj, 
already  high  in  the  heavens,  flung  some  of  its  rays  across  the  valley 
and  lit  up  the  glittering  ice-walls  on  either  side. 

Mrs  Bamett  and  Ealumah  were  a  little  behind  the  rest  of  the 
party  chatting  together,  and  looking  about  them  as  they  wound 
through  the  narrow  passages  pointed  out  by  Marbre  and  Sabine. 
They  expected  to  get  out  of  the  valley  quickly,  and  be  back  at  the 
fort  before  sunset,  as  they  bad  only  two  or  three  miles  of  the  island 
to  cross  after  leaving  the  ice.  This  would  be  a  few  hours  after  the 
time  fixed,  but  not  long  enough  to  cause  any  serious  anxiety  to  their 
friends  at  home. 

They  made  their  calculation  without  allowing  for  an  incident 
which  no  human  perspicacity  could  possibly  have  foreseen. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  when  Marbre  and  Sabine,  who  were 
some  twenty  paces  in  advance  of  the  rest,  suddenly  stepped  and 
appeared  to  be  debating  some  point.  When  the  others  came  up, 
Sabine  was  holding  out  his  compass  to  Marbre,  who  was  starmg  at 
it  with  an  expression  of  the  utmost  astonishment. 

"  What  an  extraordinary  thing  1 "  he  exclaimed,  and  added, 
turning  to  the  Lieutenant — 

"  Will  you  tell  me,  sir,  the  position  of  the  island  with  regard  to 
the  ice-wall,  is  it  on  the  east  or  west? " 

"  On  the  west,"  replied  Hobson,  not  a  little  surprised  at  the 
question,  "  you  kn.  w  that  well  enough,  Marbre." 

"  I  know  it  well  enough !  I  know  it  well  enough  1 "  repeated 
Marbre,  shaking  his  head,  "  and  if  it  is  on  the  west,  we  are  going 
wrong,  and  away  from  the  island  !  " 

"  What,  away  from  the  island  ! "  exclaimed  the  Lieutenant,  struck 
with  the  hunter's  air  of  conviction. 

"  We  are  indeed,  sir,"  said  Marbre  ;  "  look  at  the  compass ;  my 
name  is  not  Marbre  if  it  does  not  show  that  we  are  walking  toward! 
the  east  not  the  west !  " 

**  Impoasibla  1 "  exclaimed  Mrs  Bametk 
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"  Look,  madam/'  said  Sabine. 

It  was  true.  The  needle  pointed  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction 
to  that  expected.     Hobson  looked  thoughtful  and  said  nothing. 

"  We  must  have  made  a  mistake  when  we  left  the  ice-cavern  this 
morning,"  observed  Sabine,  ''  we  ought  to  have  turned  to  the  left 
instead  of  to  the  right," 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mrs  Bamett,  "  I  am  Bture  we  did  not  make  i 
mistake  ! " 

•^  But " said  Marbre. 

"B-ut, "  interrupted  Mrs  Bamett,  "look  at  the  son.  Does  it 
no  longer  rise  in  the  eastt  Now  as  we  turned  our  backs  on  it 
this  morning,  and  it  is  still  behind  us,  we  must  be  walking  towards 
the  west,  so  that  when  we  get  out  of  the  vallev  on  the  western  side 
of  the  chain  of  icebergs,  we  must  come  to  the  island  we  left 
there." 

Marbre,  struck  dumb  by  this  irrefutable  argtimenty  crossed  his 
arms  and  said  no  more. 

"  Then  if  so,"  said  Sabine,  "  the  sun  and  the  compass  are  in 
Ci^mplete  contradiction  of  each  other]  " 

"  At  this  moment  they  are,"  said  Hobson,  "  and  the  reason  if 
simple  enough ;  in  these  high  northern  latitudes,  and  in  latitudei 
in  t  e  neighbourhood  of  the  magnetic  pole,  the  compasses  are  some- 
ti  les  disturbed,  and  the  deviation  of  their  needles  is  so  great  as 
entirely  to  mislead  travellers." 

"  All  right  then,"  said  Marbre,  "  we  have  only  to  go  on  keeping 
our  backs  to  the  sun." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Lieutenant  Hobson,  **  there  can  be  no 
hesitation  which  to  choose,  the  sun  or  oar  compass,  nothing  disturbe 
the  sun."  /    ^  }        • 

The  march  was  resumed,  the  sun  was  still  behind  them,  and 
there  was  really  no  objection  to  be  made  to  Hobson's  theory, 
founded,  as  it  was,  upon  the  position  then  occupied  by  the  radiant 
orb  of  day 

The  little  troop  marched  on,  but  they  did  not  get  out  of  the 
valley  as  soon  as  they  expected.  Hobson  had  counted  on  leaving 
the  ice-wall  before  noon,  and  it  was  past  two  when  they  reached 
the  opening  of  the  narrow  pass. 

Strange  as  was  this  delay,  it  had  not  made  any  one  uneasy;  and 
the  astonishment  of  all  can  readily  be  imagined  when,  on  stepping 
on  to  the  ice  field,  at  the  base  of  tUu  cb:iin  of  icebergs,  no  sign  was 
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to  1)6  8e«n  of  Yictorla  Island,  which  ought  to  h£.Te  b«en  opposite  to 
them. 

Tee  I — The  island,    which  this    side    had    been    snch    a 

eonspicnous  object,  owing  to  the  height  of  Cape  Michael  crowned 
with  trees,  had  disappeared.  In  its  place  stretched  a  vast  ice-field 
lit  up  by  the  sunbeams^ 

All  looked  around  them,  and  then  at  each  other  in  amazement 

**  The  island  ought  to  be  ihere  !  '*  cried  Sabine. 

^  But  it  is  not  there,"  laid  Marbre.  "  Oh,  sir — Lieutenant — where 
b  it  1  what  has  become  of  it  1 " 

But  Hobson  had  not  a  word  to  say  in  reply,  and  Mrs  Bamett 
was  equally  dumfounded.  ' 

Kalumah  now  approached  Lieutenant  Hobson,  and  touching  his 
arm,  she  said — 

"  We  went  wrong  in  the  valley,  we  went  up  it  instead  of  down 
it,  we  shall  only  get  back  to  where  we  were  yesterday  by  crossing 
the  chain  of  icebergs.     Come,  come!" 

Hobson  and  the  others  mechanically  followed  Kalumah,  and  trust- 
ing in  the  young  native's  sagacity,  retraced  their  steps.  Appear- 
ances were,  however,  certainly  against  her,  for  they  were  now  walking 
towards  the  sun  in  on  easterly  direction. 

Kalumah  did  not  explain  her  motives,  but  muttered  at  she  went 
along — 

"  Let  us  make  haste  1  ** 

All  were  quite  exhausted,  and  could  scarcely  get  along,  when 
they  found  themselves  on  the  other  side  of  the  ice-wall,  after  a  walk 
of  tJiree  hours.  The  night  had  now  fallen,  and  it  was  too  dark  to 
see  if  the  island  was  there,  but  they  were  not  long  left  in  doubt. 

At  iNbout  a  hundred  paces  off,  burning  torches  were  moving  about, 
whilst : reports  of  guns  and  shouts  were  heard. 

The  explorers  replied,  and  were  soon  joined  by  Sergeant  Long  and 
others,  amongst  them  Thomas  Black,  whose  anxiety  at  to  the  fate  of 
his  friends  had  at  last  roused  him  from  his  torpor.  The  poor 
fellows  left  on  the  island  had  been  in  a  terrible  state  of  uneasiness, 
thinking  that  Hobson  and  his  party  had  lost  their  way.  They 
were  right,  but  what  was  it  that  had  made  them  think  so  1 

Twenty>four  hours  befote,  the  immense  ice-field  and  the  island 
had  turned  half  round,  and  in  consequence  of  this  displacement 
they  were  no  longer  on  the  west,  but  o'a  the  east  of  the  ice-wall  i 
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iWO  honrs  later  all  had  returned  to  Fort  Hope,  and  the  ntit 
day  the  sun  for  the  first  time  shone  upon  that  part  of  the 
coast  which  was  formerly  on  the  west  of  the  island. 
Kalumah,  to  whom  this  phenomenon  was  familiar,  had  been  rights 
and  if  the  sun  had  not  been  the  guilty  party  c  either  had  tbi 
oompass  I 

The  position  oi  Victoria  Island  with  regard  to  the  cardinal 
points  was  again  completely  changed.  Since  it  had  broken  loose 
from  the  mainland  the  island — and  not  only  the  island,  but  the  vast 
ice-field  in  which  it  was  enclosed — had  turned  half  round.  This 
displacement  proved  that  the  ice-field  was  not  connected  with  the 
continent,  and  that  the  thaw  would  soon  set  in. 

"  Well,  Lieutenant,"  said  Mrs  Barnett,  "  this  change  of  front  is 
certainly  in  our  favour.  Cape  Bathurst  and  Fort  Hope  are  now 
turned  towards  the  north-east,  in  other  words  towards  the  point 
nearest  to  the  continent,  and  the  ice-wall,  through  which  our  boat 
could  only  have  made  its  way  by  a  difficult  and  dangerous  passage, 
is  no  longer  between  us  and  America.  And  so  all  is  for  the  best,  ii 
it  not  ? "  added  Mrs  Barnett  with  a  smile. 

''  Indeed  it  is,"  replied  Hobson,  who  fully  realised  all  that  wac 
involved  in  this  change  of  the  position  of  Victoria  Island. 

No  incident  occurred  between  the  10th  and  21st  March,  bnl 
there  were  indications  of  the  approaching  change  of  season.  The 
temperature  varied  from  43**  to  50*  Fahrenheit,  and  it  appear&j 
likely  that  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  would  commence  suddenly. 
Fresh  crevasses  opened,  and  the  unfrozen  water  flooded  the  surface 
of  the  ice.  As  the  whalers  poetically  express  it,  the  "  wounds  of 
the  ice-field  bled  copiously,"  and  the  opening  of  these  "wounds" 
was  accompanied  \y  a  sound  like  the  roar  of  artillery.  A  warm 
rain  fell  for  several  hours,  and  acceleiftted  thci  diuolution  of  the 
■olid  coating  ol  tho  oetaa. 
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The  birds,  ptarmigans,  puflSns,  dacks,  Ac,  which  had  deserted 
fthe  island  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  now  returned  in  large 
numbers.  Marbre  and  Sabine  kiUed  a  few  of  them,  and  on  some 
were  found  the  tickets  tied  round  their  necks  by  the  Lieutenant 
•ereral  months  before.  Flocka  of  white  trumpeter  Bwans  alao 
reappeared,  and  filled  the  air  with  their  loud  clarion  tones ;  whilst 
the  quadrupeds,  rodents,  and  camivora  alike  continued  to  frequent 
the  vicinity  of  the  fort  like  tame  domestic  animals. 

Whenever  the  state  of  the  sky  permitted,  which  was  almoet  every 
day,  Hobson  took  the  altitude  of  the  sun.  Sometimes  Mrs  Barnett, 
who  had  become  quite  expert  in  handling  the  sextant,  assisted  him, 
or  took  the  observation  in  his  stead.  It  was  :  ow  most  important 
to  note  the  very  slightest  changes  in  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
the  island.  It  was  still  doubtful  to  which  current  it  would  be 
subject  after  the  thaw,  and  the  question  whether  it  would  be  drifted 
north  or  south  was  the  chief  subject  of  the  dist'useions  between  the 
Lieutenant  and  Mrs  Barnett. 

The  brave  lady  had  always  given  proof  of  an  energy  superior  to 
that  of  most  of  her  sex,  and  now  .the  was  to  be  seen  every  day 
braving  fatigue,  and  venturing  on  to  the  half  decomposed,  or 
"  pancake  *'  ice,  m  all  weathers,  through  snow  or  rain,  and  on  her 
return  to  the  factory  ready  to  cheer  and  help  everybody,  and  to 
superintend  all  that  was  goitig  on.  We  must  add  that  her  efforts 
were  ably  seconded  by  the  faithful  Madge. 

Mrs  Barnett  had  compelled  herself  to  look  the  future  firmly  in 
the  face,  and  although  she  could  not  fail  to  fear  for  the  safety  of  all, 
and  sad  presentiments  haunted  her,  she  never  allowed  iierself  to 
betray  any  uneasiness.  Her  courage  and  confidence  never  seemed 
to  waver,  she  was  aa  ever  the  kind  encouraging  friend  of  each  and 
all^  and  none  could  have  dreamt  of  the  conflict  of  spirit  going  on 
beneath  her  quiet  exterior  demeanour.  Lieutenant  Hobson's 
admiration  of  her  character  was  unbounded,  and  he  had  also  entire 
confidence  in  Kalumah,  often  trusting  to  her  natural  instinct  ai 
Implicitly  as  a  hunter  to  that  of  his  dog. 

The  young  Esquimaux  was,  in  fact,  very  intelligent,  and  familial 
from  babyhood  with  the  phenomena  of  the  Polar  regions.  On  board 
a  whaler  she  might  have  advantageously  replaced  many  an  icei 
master  or  pilot  whose  buslL^Bs  it  is  to  gnv^.e  a  boat  amongst  the 
ice. 

Srwy  day  Ealamat  want  to  ezaadna  tha  statt  of  Ika  iot-field. 
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The  nfttnrtt  of  the  noiae  prodaced  by  the  breaking  of  the  ieeberg*  la 
the  distanoe  was  enough  to  tell  her  how  far  the  decompoaition  had 
advanced.  No  foot  was  surer  than  hers  upon  the  ice,  no  one  could 
spring  mor  lightly  forwards  than  she  when  her  instinct  told  her 
that  the  sm  )oth  surface  was  rotten  underneath,  and  she  would  scud 
across  an  bi-field  riddled  with  fissures  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion. 

From  the  20tb  to  the  SOt^i  March,  the  thaw  made  rapid  progress. 
Rain  fell  abandantly  and  accelerated  ^he  dissolution  of  the  ice.  It 
was  to  be  hoped  that  the  ice-field  would  soon  open  right  across,  and 
that  in  about  fifteen  days  Hobson  would  be  able  to  steer  his  boat  into 
the  open  sea.  He  was  determined  to  lose  no  time,  as  he  did  not 
know  but  that  the  Kamtchatka  Current  might  sweep  the  island  to 
the  north  before  it  could  come  under  the  influence  of  the  Behring 
Current  ''■  - 

"  But,"  Kalumah  repeated  again  and  again,  "  there  is  no  fear  of 
that,  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  does  not  proceed  upwards  but 
downwards.  The  danger  if  there!"  she  added,  pointing  to  the 
south  in  the  direction  of  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  young  girl's  confidence  on  this  point  reassured  Hobson,  ton 
be  had  no  reason  now  to  dread  the  falling  to  pieces  of  the  island  in 
the  warm  waters  of  the  Pacific  He  meant  everybody  to  be  on 
board  the  boat  before  that  could  happen,  and  they  would  not 
have  far  to  go  to  get  to  one  or  the  other  continent,  as  the  strait  is 
in  reality  a  kind  of  funnel  through  which  the  waters  flow  between 
Cape  East  on  the  Asiatic  side  and  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  on  the 
American. 

This  will  explain  the  eager  attention  with  which  the  slightest 
ehange  in  the  position  of  the  island  was  noticed.  The  bearings 
were  taken  every  day,  and  everything  was  prepared  for  an  approach- 
ing and  perhaps  sudden  and  hurried  embarkation. 

Of  course  all  the  ordinary  avocations  of  the  factory  were  now 
discontinued.  There  was  no  hunting  or  setting  of  traps.  The 
magazines  were  already  piled  up  with  furs,  most  of  which  would  be 
lost.  The  hunters  and  trappers  had  literally  nothing  to  do ;  but 
Mao-Nab  and  his  men,  having  finished  their  boat,  employed  their 
leisure  time  in  strengthening  the  principal  house  of  the  fort,  which 
would  probably  be  subjected  to  considerable  pressure  from  the 
accumulation  of  ice  on  the  coast  during  the  further  progress  of  the 
thaw,  onleis  indeed  Cape  Batharsl  should  prove  a  suificient  proter 
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tluD.  Strong  stmts  were  fixetl  against  the  outside  walls,  vertical 
props  were  placed  inside  the  rooms  to  afford  additional  support  to 
the  beams  of  the  ceiling,  and  the  roof  was  strengthened  so  that  it 
could  bear  a  considerable  weight.  These  various  works  were  com> 
pleted  early  in  April,  and  their  utility,  or  rather  'heir  vital  import 
ance,  was  vei^  soon  manifested. 

Each  day  brought  fresh  symptoms  of  returning  spring,  which 
■eemed  likely  to  set  in  early  after  this  strangely  mild  Polar  winter. 
A  few  tender  shoots  appeared  upon  the  trees,  and  the  newly-thawed 
tap  swelled  the  bark  of  beeches,  willows,  and  arbutus.  Tiny  mosses 
tinged  with  pale  green  the  slopes  under  the  direct  influence  of  tlie 
sunbeams ;  but  they  were  not  likely  to  spread  much,  as  the  greedy 
rodents  collected  about  the  fort  pounced  upon  and  devoured  them 
almost  before  they  were  above  the  ground. 

Qreat  were  the  sufferings  of  Corporal  Joliffe  at  this  time.  We 
know  that  he  had  undertaken  to  protect  the  plot  of  ground  cuiti- 
VAted  by  his  wife.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  he  would  merely 
have  had  to  drive  away  feathered  pilferers,  such  as  guillemots  or 
puffins,  from  his  sorrel  and  scurvy-grass.  A  scarecrow  would  have 
been  enough  to  get  rid  of  them,  still  more  the  Corporal  in  person. 
But  now  all  the  rodents  and  ruminants  of  the  Arctic  fauna  con- 
bined  to  lay  siege  to  his  territory  ;  reindeer,  Polar  hares,  munk-rats, 
shrews,  martens,  Jec,  braved  all  the  threatening  ge8ture^^  of  the  Cor- 
poral, and  the  poor  man  was  in  despair,  for  whilst  he  wah  defending 
one  end  of  his  field  the  enemy  was  preying  upon  the  other. 

It  would  certainly  have  been  wiser  to  let  the  poor  creatures  enjoy 
unmolested  the  crops  which  could  be  of  no  use  to  the  colonists,  as 
the  fort  was  to  be  so  soon  abandoned,  and  Mrs  Bamett  tried  to  per< 
suade  the  angry  Corporal  to  do  so,  when  he  came  to  her  twenty 
times  a  day  with  the  same  wearisome  tale,  but  he  would  not  listen 
to  her: 

"  To  lose  the  fruit  of  all  our  trouble  1 "  he  repeated;  "  to  leave  an 
establishment  which  was  prospering  so  well  1  To  give  up  the  plants 
Mrs  Joliffe  and  I  sowed  so  carefully  !  .  .  .  0  madam,  sometimes 
I  feel  disposed  to  let  you  all  go,  and  stay  here  with  my  wife  I  I 
am  sure  the  Company  would  give  up  all  claim  on  the  island  to 
us" 

Mrs  Bamett  could  not  help  laughing  at  this  absurd  speech,  and 
sent  the  Corporal  to  his  little  wife,  who  had  l  ^g  ago  resigned  herself 
to  the  low  of  her  sonel,  scorvy  grass,  and  other  mediciaal  \iet\m. 
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We  must  here  remark,  that  the  health  of  all  the  colonists  remained 
good,  they  had  at  least  escaped  illness  ;  the  baby,  too,  was  now  quite 
well  again,  and  throve  admirably  in  the  mild  weather  of  the  early 
spring. 

The  thaw  continued  to  proceed  rapidly  from  the  2nd  to  the  6th 
April.  The  weather  was  warm  but  cloudy,  and  rain  fell  frequently 
in  large  drops.  The  wind  blew  from  the  south-west,  and  was  laden 
with  the  heated  dust  of  the  continent.  Unfortunately  the  sky  was 
so  hazy,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  take  observations,  neither 
sun,  moon,  nor  stars  could  be  seen  through  the  heavy  mists,  and 
this  was  the  more  provoking,  as  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
note  the  slightest  movements  of  the  island. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  the  7th  April  that  the  actnal  breaking  up 
of  the  ice  commenced.  In  the  morning  the  Lieutenant,  Mrs  Bar- 
nett,  Ealumah,  and  Sergeant  Long,  ^jiad  climbed  to  the  summit  of 
Cape  Bathurst,  and  saw  that  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
chain  of  icebergs.  The  huge  birrier  had  parted  nearly  in  the 
middle,  and  now  formed  two  separate  masses,  the  larger  of  which 
seemed  to  be  moving  northwards. 

Was  it  the  Kamtchatka  Current  which  produced  this  motion  1 
Would  the  floating  island  take  the  same  direction  t  The  intense 
aaxiety  of  the  Lieutenant  and  hi&  companions  can  easily  be 
imagined.  Their  fate  might  now  be  decided  in  a  few  hours,  and  if 
they  should  be  drifted  some  hundred  miles  to  the  north,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  reach  the  continent  in  a  vessel  so  small  as 
theirs. 

Unfortunately  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  nature  or  extent 
of  the  displacement  which  was  going  on.  One  thing  was,  however, 
evident,  the  island  was  not  yet  moving,  at  least  not  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  ice-wall.  It  therefore  seemed  probable  that 
whilst  part  of  the  ice-field  was  floating  to  the  north,  that  portion 
immediately  surrounding  the  island  still  remained  stationary. 

This  displacement  of  the  icebergs  did  not  in  the  Isftst  alter  the 
opinion  of  the  young  Esquimaux.  Kalumah  still  maintained  that 
the  thaw  would  proceed  from  north  to  south,  and  that  the  ice-wall 
would  shortly  feel  the  influence  of  the  Behring  Current  To  maka 
herself  more  easily  understood,  she  traced  the  direction  of  the 
current  on  the  sand  with  a  little  piece  of  wood,  and  made  signs 
that  in  following  it  the  island  must  approach  the  American  con 
tiMMit    No  argument  could  ahake  her  conviction  on  this  p<^t,  and 
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H  WM  almost  impossible  not  to  feel  reassured  when  listening  to  Um 
confident  expressions  of  the  intelligent  native  girl  '    / 

ITie  events  of  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  April,  seemed,  however,  to 
prove  Kaliimah  to  be  in  the  wrong.  The  northern  portion  of  the  chain 
of  icebergs  drifted  farther  and  farther  rinrth.  The  breaking  up  of 
the  ice  proceeded  rapidly  and  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  ice-field 
opened  all  routed  the  island  with  a  deafening  crash.  Out  of  doors 
it  was  impossible  to  hear  one's  self  speak,  a  ceaseless  roar  like  that 
of  artillery  drowned  every  other  sound. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  coast  on  that  part  of  the  island  over- 
looked by  Cape  Bathurst,  the  blocks  of  ice  were  already  beginning 
to  crowd  together,  and  to  pile  themselves  upon  each  othar.  The 
ice-wall  had  broken  up  into  numerous  separate  icebergs,  which  were 
drifting  towards  the  north.  At  least  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  mov- 
ing in  that  direction.  Hobson  became  more  and  more  uneasy,  and 
nothing  that  Kalumah  could  s:iy  reassured  him.  He  replied  by 
counter-arguments,  which  could  not  shake  her  faith  in  her  own 
belief. 

At  last,  on  the  morning  of  the  1 1th  April,  Hobson  showed  Kalumah 
the  last  icebergs  disappearing  in  the  north,  and  again  endeavoured 
to  prove  to  her  that  facts  were  against  her 

"  No,  no ! "  replied  Kctlumah,  with  an  air  of  greater  conviction 
than  ever,  "  no,  tiie  icebergs  are  not  going  to  the  north,  but  our 
island  is  going  to  the  south  !  " 

She  might  perhaps  be  right  after  all,  and  Hobson  was  much 
struck  by  this  last  reply.  It  was  really  possible  that  the  motion  of 
the  icebergs  towards  the  north  was  only  apparent,  and  that  Victoria 
Island,  dragged  along  with  the  ice-fi^ld,  was  drifting  towards  the 
strait.  But  it  was  iaipc  wible  to  ascertain  whether  this  were  really 
the  case,  as  neither  the  latitude  nor  longitude  could  be  taken. 

The  situation  was  aggravated  by  9  phenomenon  peculiar  to  the 
Polar  regions,  which  rendered  it  still  darker  and  mora  impossible  to 
lok^  observations  of  any  kind. 

At  the  very  time  of  the  breaking  np  of  the  ice,  the  tempera- 
ture fell  several  degrees.  A  denwe  mist  presently  enveloped  the 
Arctic  latitudes;  but  not  an  ordinary  mist.  The  soil  was  covered 
with  a  white  crust,  totally  distinct  from  hoar-frost — it  was,  in  fact, 
a  watery  vapour  which  congeals  on  its  precipitation.  The  minute 
particles  of  which  this  mist  wvs  composed  formed  a  thick  layer  on 
treM,  vhrabs,  the  walls  oi^  tbb  'ort,  and  any  projecting  surfaces 
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which  bristled  with  pyramidal  or  prismatic  crystali,  th«  Ap«ZM  ol 
which  pointed  to  the  wind. 

Hobson  at  once  understpod  the  nature  of  thLi  atmospheric 
phenomenon,  which  whalers  and  explorers  have  often  noticed  in 
the  spring  in  the  Polar  regions. 

"It  is  not  a  mist  or  fog,"  he  said  to  his  companions,  "it  Li  a  'frost- 
rime/  a  denae  Tapoor  which  remains  in  a  state  of  complete  con 
gelation/'  -  >      '    - 

But  whether  a  fog  or  a  frozen  mist  this  phenum6te9!i  was  none 
the  less  to  be  regretted,  for  it  rose  a  hundred  feet  at  least  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  it  was  so  opaque  that  the  colonists  could  not 
see  each  other  when  only  two  or  three  paces  apart. 

Every  one's  disappointment  was  very  great.  Nature  really  seemed 
determined  to  try  them  w  the  uttermost.  When  the  break  up  of 
the  ice  had  come  at  laist,  when  the  wandering  island  was  to  leave 
the  spot  in  which  it  had  so  long  been  imprisoned,  and  its  movements 
ought  to  be  watched  with  the  greatest  care,  this  fog  prevented  all 
observations.  .  •:        ^  . .     ,  i. 

This  state  of  things  continued  for  four  days.  Tha  firost-rime  did 
not  disappear  until  the  1 5th  April,  but  on  the  morning  of  that  date 
a  strong  wind  from  the  suuth  rent  it  open  and  dispersed  it 

The  sun  shone  bright!  7  once  more,  and  Hobso. .  eagerly  seized 
his  instruments.  He  took  the  altitude,  and  found  that  the  exact 
position  of  Victoria  Island  was  then  :  Latitude,  69**  hV  ;  loAigitude, 
179"  33'. 

Kalumah  was  right,  Victoria  Island,  in  th«  gntp  of  tht  BtlrTrfT| 
Cvrent,  wm  drifting  towards  the  aoatii. 
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ItTE  eolonists  were  then  ftt  last  ar^proaehing  tikt  more 
frequented  latitudes  of  Behring  Sea.  There  was  no  longer 
any  danger  that  they  would  be  drifted  to  the  north,  and 
p]\  tliuy  Iiad  to  do  was  to  watch  the  displacement  of  the  island,  and 
to  estimate  the  speed  of  its  motion,  which  would  probably  be  ^ery 
unequal,  on  account  of  the  obstacles  in  its  path.  Hobson  most 
carefully  noted  ev9ry  incident,  taking  alternately  solar  and  stellar 
altitudes,  and  the  next  day,  April  16th,  after  ascertaining  the 
bearings,  he  calculated  that  if  its  present  speed  were  maintained, 
Yictcria  Island  would  reach  the  Arctic  Circle,  from  which  it  was  now 
separated  at  the  most  by  four  degrees  of  latitude,  towurda  the 
be^nning  of  May. 

It  was  probable  that,  when  the  island  reached  the  narroweit 
portion  of  the  strait,  it  would  remain  stationary  utitil  the  thaw  broke 
it  up,  the  boat  wouitl  then  be  launched,  and  the  colonistB  would 
set  sail  for  the  American  continent. 

Everything  was  ready  for  an  immediate  embarkation,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  waited  with  greater  patience  and  confidence 
than  evet".  They  felt,  poor  things,  that  the  end  of  their  trials  was 
surely  near  at  last,  and  that  nothing  could  prevent  their  landing  on 
one  side  or  the  other  of  the  strait  in  a  few  dayn. 

This  prospect  cheered  them  up  wonderfully,  and  the  gaiety 
natural  to  them  all,  which  they  had  lost  in  the  terrible  anxiety 
Ihey  had  so  long  endured,  was  restored.  The  ccmmon  meals  were 
quite  festal,  as  there  was  no  need  for  economising  the  stores  under 
present  circumstances.  The  influence  of  the  spring  became  n^ore 
and  more  sensibly  felt,  and  every  one  enjoyed  the  balmy  air,  and 
breathed  more  freely  than  before. 

Daring  the  next  few  days,  several  ezcuraionfl  were  made  to  the 
interior  of  th4  island  and  along  the  coaat  .  Everywhere  the  Ibrred 
enimali,  Ac,  etUl  abounded,  for  even  now  they  oonld  not  eroee  ti 
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the  contin«nt^  the  connection  between  it  and  the  ice-field  being 
broken,  and  their  continued  presence  was  a  fresh  proof  that  the 
island  was  no  longer  stationary. 

No  change  had  taken  place  on  the  island  at  Oape  Esquimaux, 
Cape  Michael,  along  the  coast,  or  on  the  wooded  heights  of  the 
interor,  and  the  banks  of  the  lagoon.  The  large  gulf  which  had 
opened  near  Cape  Michael  during  the  storm  had  closed  in  the 
winter,  and  there  was  no  other  fissure  on  the  surface  of  the 
•oil  ^  -     '    ■    _ 

During  these  excursions,  bands  of  wolves  were  seen  scudding 
ftcross  parts  of  the  island.  Of  all  the  animals  these  fierce  carni' 
▼orous  beasts  were  the  only  ones  which  the  feeling  of  a  common 
danger  had  not  tamed. 

Kalumah's  preserver  was  seen  several  times.  This  worthy  bear 
paced  to  and  fro  on  the  deserted  plains  in  melancholy  mood,  pausing 
in  his  walk  as  the  explorers  passed,  and  sometimes  following  them 
to  the  fort,  knowing  well  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them. 

On  the  20th  April  Lieutenant  Hobson  ascertained  that  th« 
wandering  island  was  stiW  drifting  to  the  south.  All  that  remained 
of  the  ice-wall,  that  is  to  say,  the  southern  portion  of  the  icebergs, 
followed  it,  but  as  there  were  no  bench  marks,  the  changes  of  position 
could  only  be  estimated  by  astronomical  observations. 

Hobson  took  several  soundings  in  differen)-  parts  of  the  ground, 
especially  at  the  foot  of  Cape  Bathurst,  and  on  the  shores  of  thd 
lagoon.  He  was  anxious  to  ascertain  the  thickness  of  the  layer 
of  ice  8U{^orting  the  earth  and  sand,  and  found  that  it  had 
not  increased  during  the  winter,  and  that  the  general  level  of  the 
island  did  not  appear  to  have  risen  higher  above  that  of  the  sea. 
The  conclusion  he  drew  from  these  facts  was,  that  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  getting  away  from  the  fragile  island,  which  would  rapidly 
break  up  and  dissolve  in  the  w-armer  waters  of  the  Pacific. 

About  the  25th  April  the  bearing  of  the  island  was  again  changed, 
the  Whole  ice-field  had  moved  round  from  east  to  west  twelve 
points,  80  that  Cape  Bathurst  pointed  to  the  north-west.  The  last 
remains  of  the  ice-wall  now  shut  in  the  northern  horizon,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  ice-field  was  moving  freely  in  the 
strait,  and  that  it  nowhere  touched  aiiy  land. 

The  fatal  moment  was  approaching.  Diurnal  or  nocturnal 
observations  gave  the  exact,  position  of  the  island,  and  consequently 
of  til*  io»-fl«ld.     On  the  30th  of  April,  both  were  togeiher  drifting 
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•croM  Kotzebae  Sound,  a  large  triangular  gulf  running  some 
distance  inland  on  the  American  coast,  and  bounded  on  the  south 
by  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  which  might,  perhaps,  arrest  the  course  of 
the  island  if  it  should  deviate  in  the  very  least  from  \x.  middle  of 
the  narrow  pass. 

The  weather  was  now  pretty  fine,  and  the  column  of  mercury 
often  marked  50**  Fahrenheit.  The  colonists  had  left  off  their 
winter  garments  some  weeks  before,  and  held  themselves  in 
constant  readiness  to  leave  the  island.  Thomas  Black  had  already 
transported  his  instruments  and  books  into  the  boat,  which  was 
waiting  on  the  beach.  A  good  many  provisions  had  also  been 
embarked  and  some  of  the  most  valuable  furs. 

On  the  2d  of  May  a  very  carefully  taken  observation  showed 
that  Victoria  Island  had  a  tendency  to  drift  towards  the  east,  and 
consequently  ^4>  reach  the  American  continent.  This  was  fortunate, 
as  they  were  now  out  of  danger  of  being  taken  any  farther  by  the 
Kamtchatka  Current,  which,  as  is  well  known,  runs  along  the  coast 
of  Asia.     At  last  the  tide  was  turning  in  favour  of  the  colonists  ! 

"I  think  our  bad  fortune  is  at  last  at  an  end,"  observed 
Sergeant  Long  to  Mrs  Barnett,  *'and  that  our  misfortunes  are 
really  over;  I  don't  suppose  there  are  any  more  dangers  to  be 
feared  now." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  replied  Mrs  Barnett,  "  and  it  is  very 
fortunate  that  we  had  to  give  up  our  journey  across  the  ice-field  a 
few  months  ago ;  we  ought  to  be  very  thankful  thki  it  was  impas" 
■iblel" 

Mrs  Barnett  was  certainly  justified  in  speaking  as  she  did,  for 
what  fearful  fatigues  and  sufferings  they  would  all  have  had  to 
uiidargo  in  crossing  five  hundred  miles  of  ice  in  the  darkness  of  the 
Polar  night  I 

On  the  5th  May,  Hobson  announced  that  Victoria  Island  had 
jost  crossed  the  Arctic  Circle.  It  had  at  last  re-entered  that  zone  of 
the  terrestrial  sphere  in  which  at  one  period  of  the  year  the  sun 
does  not  set  The  poor  people  all  felt  that  they  were  returning  to 
the  inhabited  globe. 

The  event  of  crossing  the  Arctic  Circle  was  celebrated  in  much 
Vie  same  way  as  crossing  the  Equator  fur  the  first  time  would  be 
in  board  ship,  and  many  a  glass  of  spirits  was  drank  in  honour 
of  the  eve  nt. 

There  was  now  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  wait  tUl  the  broken  and 
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half-melted  ice  should  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  boat,  which  wm 
to  bear  the  whole  colony  to  the  land. 

During  the  7th  May  the  island  turned  round  to  the  extent  of 
another  quarter  of  its  circumference.  Cape  Bathunt  now  pointed 
due  north,  and  those  masses  of  the  old  chain  of  icebergs  which  still 
remained  standing  were  now  above  it,  so  that  it  occupied  much  th« 
same  position  as  that  assigned  to  it  in  maps  when  it  was  united  to 
the  A:merican  continent.  Th«)  island  had  gradually  turned  con- 
pletely  round,  and  the  sun  had  risen  successively  on  every  point  of 
its  shores.  - 

The  observations  of  the  8th  May  showed  that  the  island  had 
become  stationary  near  the  middle  of  the  passage,  at  least  forty 
miles  from  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  so  that  laud  was  now  at  a  com- 
paratively short  distance  from  it,  and  the  safety  of  all  seemed  to  be 
secured. 

In  the  evening  a  good  supper  was  served  in  the  large  room, 
and  the  healths  of  Mrs  Barnett  and  of  Lieutenant  Hobson  were 
proposed. 

The  same  night  the  Lieutenant  determined  to  go  and  see  if  any 
ehanges  had  taken  place  in  the  ice-iaeld  on  the  south,  hopir^  that  a 
practicable  passage  might  have  been  opened. 

Mrs  Barrett  was  anxious  to  accompany  him,  but  he  persnaded 
her  to  rest  a  little  instead,  and  started  off,  accompanied  only  by 
Sergeant  Long. 

Mrs  Barnett,  Madge,  and  Kalumah  returned  to  the  principal  house 
after  seeing  them  off,  and  the  soldiers  and  women  had  already  gone 
to  bed  in  the  different  apartments  assigned  to  them. 

It  was  a  fine  night,  there  was  no  moon,  but  the  stars  shone  very 
brightly,  and  as  the  ice-field  vividly  reflected  their  light,  it  was 
possible  to  see  for  a  considerable  distance. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  when  the  two  explorers  left  the  fort  and 
turned  towards  that  part  of  the  coast  between  Port  Barnett  and 
Cape  Michael.  They  followed  the  beach  for  about  two  miles,  and 
found  the  ice-field  in  a  state  of  positive  chaos.  The  sea  was  one 
vast  aggregation  of  crystals  of  every  size,  it  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  petrified  suddenly  when  tossing  in  a  tempest,  and,  alas,  there 
was  even  now  no  free  passage  between  the  ice-masses — ^it  would  be 
impossible  for  a  boat  to  pass  yet. 

Hobson  and  Long  rerxiained  on  the  ice-field  talking  and  looking 
■bout  them  nntU  midnight,  and  then  seeing  that  there  was  etiU 
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nothing  to  do  bat  to  wait,  they  decided  to  go  back  to  Fort  Hop« 
and  rest  for  a  few  hours. 

They  had  gone  some  hundred  paces,  and  had  reached  the  dried- 
np  bed  of  Paulina  River,  when  an  unexpected  noise  arrested  them 
It  was  A  distant  rumbling  from  the  northern  part  of  the  ice-field, 
and  it  became  louder  and  louder  until  it  was  almost  deafening. 
Something  dreadful  was  going  on  in  the  quarter  from  which  it  came, 
and  Hobson  fancied  he  felt  the  ice  beneath  Iiis  feet  trembling,  which 
was  certainly  far  from  reassuring. 

*'  The  noise  comes  from  the  chain  of  icebergs,'*  exclaimed  Long, 
**  what  can  be  going  on  there  t " 

Hobson  did  not  answer,  but  feeling  dreadfully  anxious  he  rushed 
towards  the  fort  dragging  his  companion  after  him. 

'*  To  the  fort  1  to  the  fort/'  he  cried  at  last,  "  the  ice  may  hare 
opened,  we  may  be  able  to  launch  our  boat  on  the  sea  1 " 

And  the  two  ran  as  fast  as  ever  they  could  towards  Fort  Hope  by 
the  shortest  way. 

A  thousand  conjectures  crowded  upon  thent  From  what  new 
phenomenon  did  the  unexpected  noise  proceed  t  Did  the  sleeping 
inhabitants  of  the  fort  know  what  was  going  on )  They  must  cer- 
tainly have  heard  the  noise,  for,  in  vulgar  language,  it  was  loud 
enough  to  wake  the  dead. 

Hobson  and  Long  crossed  the  two  miles  between  them  and  Fort 
Hope  in  twenty  minutes,  but  before  they  reached  the  enceinte  they 
saw  the  men  and  women  they  had  left  asleep  hurrying  away  in 
terrified  disorder,  uttering  cries  of  despair. 

The  carpenter  Mac-Nab,  seeing  the  Lieutenant^  ran  towards  him 
with  his  little  boy  in  his  arms.  - 

"  Look,  sir,  look  1 "  he  cried,  drawing  his  master  towards  a  little 
hill  which  rose  a  few  yards  behind  the  fort. 

Hobson  obeyed,  and  saw  that  part  of  the  ice-wall,  which,  when  he 
left,  was  two  or  three  miles  off  in  the  offing,  had  fallen  upun  the  coast 
of  the  island.  Cape  Bathurst  no  longer  existed,  the  mass  9f  earth  and 
■and  of  which  it  was  composed  had  been  swept  away  by  the  icebergs 
and  scattered  over  the  palisades.  The  principal  house  and  all  the 
buildings  connected  with  it  on  the  north  were  buried  beneath  the 
ftvalancha  Masses  of  ice  were  crowding  upon  each  other  and 
tumbling  over  with  an  awfol  crash,  crushing  everything  beneath 
them.    It  WM  like  aa  aimy  of  icebergs  taking  poasession  of  the 
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The  boat  wUch  had  been  built  at  the  foot  of  the  cape  wag 
completely  destroyed.  The  last  hope  of  the  unfortunate  coloniste 
WAS  gone ! 

As  they  stood  watching  the  awful  scene,  the  buildings,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  soldiers  and  women,  and   from  which   they  bad 
escaped  in  time,  gave  way  beneath  an  immense  block  of  ice  which 
fell  upon  themu    A  ay  of  despair  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  house 
less  outcasts. 

"And  tile  others,  where  are  theyl**   eried   the  Lieutenant  in 
heart-rending  tones. 

"  There  !  "  replied  Mac-Nab,  pointing  to  the  heap  of  sand,  earth, 
and  ice,  beneath  which  the  principal  house  had  entirely  disappeared. 

Yes,  the  illustrious  lady  traveller,  Madge,  Kalumah,  and  Thomai 
Black,  were  buried  beneath  the  a^nianche  which  had  surprised  then 
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FEARFUL  catastrophe  had  occurred.    The  iee-w»ll  had 

been  flung  upon  the  wandering  island,  the  volume  betew 
the  water  being  five  times  that  of  the  projecting  part,  it 
hftd  come  under  the  influence  of  the  submarine  currents,  and,  open- 
ing a  way  for  itself  between  the  broken  ice-masses,  it  had  fallen 
bodily  upon  Victoria  Island,  which,  driven  along  by  this  mighty 
propelling  force,  was  drifting  rapidly  to  the  south. 

Mac-Nab  and  his  companions,  aroused  by  the  noise  of  the  aTft< 
lanche  dashing  down  upon  the  dog-house,  stable,  and  principal  house, 
had  been  able  to  escape  in  time,  but  now  the  work  of  destruction 
was  complete.  Not  a  trace  remained  of  the  buildings  in  which  they 
had  slept,  and  the  island  was.  bearing  all  its  inhabitants  with  it  to 
the  unfathomable  depths  of  the  ocean  !  Perhaps,  however,  Mrs 
Barnett,  Madge,  Ealumah,  and  the  astronomer,  were  still  living! 
Dead  or  alive  they  must  be  dug  out. 

At  this  thought  Hobson  recovered  his  composure  and  shouted — 

**  Qet  shovels  and  pickaxes  I  The  house  is  strong  1  it  may  have 
held  together  1    Let  as  set  to  work  !  '^ 

There  were  plenty  of  tools  and  pickaxes,  but  it  was  really  impos . 
sible  to  approach  the  enceinte.  The  masses  of  ice  were  rolling  down 
from  the  summits  of  the  icebergs,  and  some  parts  of  the  ice-wall 
still  towered  amongst  the  ruins  two  hundred  feet  above  the  island. 
The  force  with  which  the  tossing  masses,  which  seemed  to  be  surg« 
ing  all  along  the  northern  horizon,  were  overthrown  can  be  imagined ; 
the  whole  coast  between  the  former  Cape  Bathurst  and  Cape  Esqui- 
mauz  was  not  only  hemmed  in,  but  literally  invaded  by  theM 
moving  mountains,  which,  impelled  by  a  force  they  could  not  resisl) 
kad  already  advanced  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  inland. 

Svwj  moment  the  trembling  of  the  ground  and  a  loud  report 
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gave  notice  that  another  of  these  masses  had  rolled  over,  and  there 
was  a  danger  that  the  island  would  sink  beneath  the  weight  thrown 
npon  it,  A  very  apparent  lowering  uf  the  level  had  taken  place 
ftll  along  that  part  of  the  coast  near  Cape  Bathurst,  it  was  evidently 
gradaally  sinking  down,  and  the  sea  had  already  encroached  nearly 
as  far  as  the  lagoon. 

^'The  situation  of  the  colonists  was  truly  terrible,  unable  as  they 
were  to  attempt  to  save  their  companions,  and  driven  from  the 
enceinte  by  the  crashing  avalanches,  over  which  they  had  no  power 
whatever.  They  could  only  wait,  a  prey  to  the  most  awful  fore* 
bodings. 

Day  dawned  at  last,  and  how  fearful  a  scene  was  presented  by 
the  districts  around  Cape  Bathurst  I  The  horizon  was  shut  in  on 
every  side  by  ice-masses,  but  their  advance  appeared  to  be  checked 
for  the  moment  at  least.  The  ruins  of  the  ice-wall  were  at  rest, 
and  it  was  only  now  and  then  that  a  few  blocks  rolled  down  from 
the  still  tottering  crests  of  the  remaining  icebergs.  But  the  whole 
mass — ^a  great  part  of  its  volume  being  sunk  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  sea — was  in  the  grasp  of  a  powerful  current,  and  was  driving 
the  island  along  with  it  to  the  south,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  ocean, 
in  the  depths  of  which  they  would  alike  be  engulfed. 

Those  who  were  thus  borne  along  upon  the  island  were  not  fully 
conscious  of  the  peril  in  which  they  stood.  They  had  their  comrades 
to  save,  and  amongst  them  the  brave  woman  who  had  so  won  all 
their  hearts,  and  for  whom  they  would  gladly  have  laid  down  their 
lives.  The  time  for  action  had  come,  they  could  again  approach  the 
palisades,  and  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  as  the  poor  creatures 
had  already  been  burled  beneath  the  avalanche  for  six  hours. 

We  have  already  said  that  Cape  Bathurst  no  longer  existed. 
Struck  by  a  huge  iceberg  it  had  fallen  bodily  upon  the  factory, 
breaking  the  boat  and  crushing  the  dog-house  and  stable  with  the 
poor  creatures  in  them.  The  principal  house  next  disappeared 
beneath  the  masses  of  earth  and  sand,  upon  which  rolled  blocks  of 
ice  to  a  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  ^eet.  The  court  of  the  fort  was  filled 
up,  of  the  palisade  not  a  post  was  to  be  seeis  and  it  was  from 
beneath  this  accumulation  of  earth,  sand,  and  ice,  that  the  victims 
were  to  be  dug  out. 

Before  beginning  to  work  Hobson  called  the  head  carpenter  to 
him,  a:  d  asked  if  lie  thought  the  house  could  bear  the  weight  ol 
Iht  f  YalanclM. 
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''  I  think  80,  sir,'*  replied  Mac-Nab ;  "  in  fact,  I  may  almost  say  I 
am  sure  of  it.  You  remember  how  we  strengthened  it,  it  has  been 
'  easemated,'  and  the  vertical  beams  between  the  ceilings  and  flours 
must  have  offered  great  resistance  ;  moreover,  tlie  layer  of  earth  and 
und  with  which  the  roof  was  first  covered  must  have  broken  the 
ibock  of  the  fall  of  the  blocks  of  ice  from  the  icebergs." 

"  God  grant  you  may  be  riglit,  Mac-Nab,"  replied  Hobson,  "and 
Uiat  we  may  be  spared  the  great  grief  of  losing  our  friends  1  " 

The  Lieutenant  then  sent  for  Mrs  Joliffe^  and  asked  her  if  plenty 
Vti  provisions  had  been  left  in  the  house.  '    <        . 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Mrs  Joliffe,  "  there  waa  plenty  to  eat  in  the 
yontry  and  kitchen." 

"  And  any  water  P 

"  Yes,  water  and  rum  too." 

"All  right,  then,"  said  Hobson,  'Hhey  will  not  be  atarTed— bat 
how  about  air  1 " 

To  this  question  Mac-Nab  could  make  no  reply,  and  if,  as  he 
hoped,  the  house  had  not  given  way,  the  want  of  air  would  be  the 
chief  danger  of  the  four  victims.  By  prompt  measures,  however, 
they  might  yet  be  saved,  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  open 
a  communication  with  the  outer  air. 

All  set  to  work  zealously,  men  and  women  alike  seising  shovels 
and  pickaxes.  The  masses  of  ice,  sand,  and  rrth,  were  vigorously 
Attacked  at  the  risk  of  provoking  fresh  downfalls  ;  but  the  proceed- 
ings were  ably  directed  by  Mac-Nab, 

It  appeared  to  him  best  to  begin  at  the  top  of  the  accumulated 
masses,  so  as  to  roll  down  loose  blocks  on  the  side  of  the  lagoon. 
The  smaller  pieces  were  easOy  dealt  with,  with  pick  and  crowbar,  but 
the  large  blocks  had  to  be  broken  up.  Some  of  great  size  were  melted 
with  the  aid  of  a  large  fire  of  resinous  wood,  and  every  means 
was  tried  to  destroy  or  get  rid  of  the  ice  in  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

But  so  great  was  the  accumulation,  that  although  all  worked 
without  pause,  except  when  they  snatched  a  little  food,  there  was  no 
sensible  diminution  in  its  amount  when  the  sun  disappeared  below 
the  horizon.  It  was  not,  however,  really  of  quite  so  great  a  height 
as  before,  and  it  was  determined  to  go  on  working  from  above  through 
the  night,  and  when  there  was  no  longer  any  danger  of  fresh  falls 
Mije-Nab  hoped  to  be  able  to  sink  a  vertical  shaft  in  the  oompaet 
mass,  10  us  to  admit  the  outer  air  to  the  hoiis*  ••  aow  ••  po«IM«*   . 
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All  nigbt  long  the  party  worked  at  the  excavation,  attacking  tht 
masses  with  iron  and  heat,  as  the  one  or  the  other  seemed  more 
likely  to  be  effective.  The  men  wielded  the  pickaxe  whilst  the 
women  kept  up  the  fires  )  but  all  were  animated  by  one  purpose— 
the  saving  of  the  lives  of  Mrs  Bamett,  Madge,  Kalumah,  and  the 
aatronomer. 

When,  morning  dawned  the  poor  creatures  had  been  buried  for 
thirty  hours  in  air  necessarily  very  impure  under  so  thick  a 
cover. 

The  progress  made  in  the  night  had  been  so  great  that  Mac-Nab 
prepared  to  sink  his  shaft,  which  he  meant  to  go  straight  down  to  the 
top  of  the  house  ;  and  which,  according  to  his  calculation,  would  not 
have  to  be  more  than  fifty  feet  deep.  It  would  be  easy  enough  to 
sink  this  shaft  through  the  twenty  feet  of  ice ;  but  great  difficulty 
would  be  experienced  when  the  earth  and  sand  were  reached,  as, 
being  very  brittle,  they  would  of  course  constantly  fill  in  the  shaft, 
and  its  sides  would  therefore  have  to  be  lined.  Long  pieces  of 
wood  were  prepared  for  this  purpose,  and  the  boring  proceeded. 
Only  three  men  could  work  at  it  together,  and  the  soldiers  relieved 
each  other  constantly,  so  that  the  excavation  seemed  likely  to  pro- 
ceed rapidly. 

As  might  be  supposed  the  poor  fellows  alternated  between  hope 
and  fear  when  some  obstacle  delayed  them.  When  a  sudden  fall 
undid  their  work  they  felt  discouraged,  and  nothing  but  Mac-Nab's 
steady  voice  could  have  rallied  them.  As  the  men  toiled  in  turn  at 
their  weary  task  the  women  stood  watching  them  from  the  foot  of  a 
hill,  saying  little,  but  often  p.-aying  silently.  They  had  now  nothing 
ta  do  but  to  prepare  the  I'coc^  'J^hich  the  men  devoured  in  their 
short  intervals  of  repose.  '  m 

The  boring  proceeded  witb«  at  any  very  great  difficulty,  but  the 
ice  was  so  hard  that  the  progit^s  was  but  slow.  At  the  end  of  the 
■econd  day  Mac-Nab  had  nearly  reached  the  layer  of  earth  and 
sand,  and  could  not  hope  tr  oet  to  the  top  of  the  house  b«f««  the 
end  of  the  next  day. 

Night  fell,  but  the  work  was  continued  by  the  light  of  torcheiL 
A  ''  snow-house  "  was  hastily  dug  out  in  one  of  the  hummocks  on 
the  shore  as  a  temporary  shelter  for  the  women  and  the  little  boy. 
The  wind  had  veered  to  the  south-west,  and  a  cold  rain  began  to  fall, 
iocompanied  with  occasional  squalls ;  but  neither  th»  lieatmiani 
•01  bis  ipien  dreamt  of  leaving  oflf  work. 
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Now  began  the  worst  part  of  the  task.  It  was  really  impossible 
V>  bore  lii  the  shifting  masses  of  sand  and  earth,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  prop  up  the  sides  of  the  shaft  with  wood,  the  loose 
earth  being  drawn  to  the  surface  in  a  bucket  hung  on  a  rope.  Of 
course  nnder  the  circumstances  the  work  could  not  proceed  rapidly, 
falls  might  occur  at  any  moment,  and  the  miners  were  in  danger  of 
being  buried  in  their  turn. 

Mac- Nab  was  generally  the  one  to  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
narrow  shaft,  directing  the  excavation,  and  frequently  sooinding  with 
a  long  pick,  but  as  it  met  with  no  resistance,  it  was  evident  that  it 
did  not  reach  the  roof  of  the  house. 

When  the  morning  once  more  dawned,  only  ten  feet  had  been 
excavated  in  the  mass  ol^  earth  and  sand,  so  that  twenty  remained 
to  be  bored  through  before  the  roof  of  the  house  could  be  reached, 
that  is  to  say,  if  it  had  not  given  way,  and  still  occupied  the  position 
it  did  before  the  fall  of  the  avalanche. 

It  was  now  fifty-four  hours  since  Mrs  Barnett  and  her  com- 
panions were  buried  ! 

Mac-Nab  and  the  Lieutenant  often  wondered  if  they  on  their  side 
had  made  any  effort  to  open  a  communication  with  the  outer  air. 
They  felt  sure  that  with  her  usual  courage,  Mrs  Barnett  would  have 
tried  to  find  some  way  out  if  her  movements  were  free.  Some 
tools  had  been  left  in  the  house,  and  Kellet,  one  of  the  carpenter's 
men,  remembered  leaving  his  pickaxe  in  the  kitchen.  The  prisoners 
might  have  broken  open  one  of  the  doors  and  begun  to  pierce  a  gallery 
across  the  layer  of  earth.  But  such  a  gallery  could  only  be  driven 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  would  be  a  much  longer  business  than 
the  sinking  of  a  shaft  from  above,  for  the  masses  flung  down  by 
the  avalanche,  although  only  sixty  feet  deep,  covered  a  space  moro 
than  five  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  Of  course  the  prisoiiers  could 
not  be  aware  of  this  fact,  and  if  they  should  succeed  in  boring  their 
horizontal  gallery,  it  would  be  eight  days  at  least  before  they  could 
cut  through  the  last  layer  of  ice,  and  by  that  time  they  would  be 
totally  deprived  of  air,  if  not  of  food. 

Nevertheless  the  Lieutenant  carefully  went  over  every  portion  •f 
the  accumulation  himself,  and  listened  intently  for  anj  loands  of 
subterranean  digging,  but  he  heard  nothing. 

On  the  return  of  day  the  men  toiled  with  fresh  energy,  bnckfl6 
after  bucket  was  drawn  to  the  surface  of  the  shaft  loaded  with  earth. 
The  clumsy  wooden  props  answered  admirably  in  keeping  %»  earth 
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from  filling  in  the  pit,  a  few  falls  occurred,  but  tbey  were  rapidly 
checked,  and  no  fresh  misfortunes  occurred  throughout  the  day, 
except  that  the  soldier  Garry  received  a  blow  on  the  head  from  a 
falling  block  of  ice.  The  wound  was  not  however  severe,  and  he 
would  not  leave  his  work. 

At  four  o'clock  the  shaft  was  fifty  feet  deep  altogether,  baring 
been  nnnk  through  twenty  feet  of  ice  and  thirty  of  sand  and  earth. 

It  was  at  this  depth  that  Mac-Nab  had  expected  to  reach  the  roof 
of  the  house,  if  it  had  resisted  the  pressure  of  the  avalanche. 

He  was  then  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  his  disappointment 
and  dismay  can  be  imagined  when,  on  driving  his  pickaxe  into 
the  ground  as  far  as  it  wonld  go,  it  met  with  no  resistance 
whatever. 

Sabine  was  with  him,  and  for  a  few  moments  he  remained  with 
hiB  arms  crossed,  silently  lool'-ing  at  his  companion. 

*'  No  roof  then  1 "  inquired  the  hunter. 

"Nothing  whatever,"  replied  the  carpenter,  "  but  let  us  work  on, 
the  roof  has  bent  of  courae,  but  the  floor  of  the  loft  cannot  have 
given  way.  Another  ten  feet  and  we  shall  come  to  that  floor,  or 
else" 

Mac-Nab  did  not  finish  his  sentence,  and  the  two  resnmed  their 
work  with  the  strength  of  despair. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  another  ten  or  twelve  feet  had  been 
dug  out. 

Mac-Nab  sounded  again,  nothing  yet,  liis  pick  still  sunk  in  the 
shifting  earth,  and  flinging  it  from  him,  he  buried  his  face  in  bi« 
hands  and  muttered —  v. 

**  Poor  things,  poor  things  !  "  He  then  climbed  to  the  opening  ol 
the  shaft  by  means  of  the  wood- work.  >■ 

The  Lieutenant  and  the  Sergeant  were  together  in  greater  anxiety 
than  ever,  and  taking  them  aside,  the  carpenter  told  them  of  his 
dreadful  disappointment. 

"  Then,"  observed  Hobson,  "  the  house  must  have  been  crunhed 
by  the  avalanche,  and  the  poor  people  in  it " 

"  No  !  "  cried  the  head-car;ienter  with  earnest  conviction,  "no,  it 
cannot  have  been  crushed,  it  must  have  resisted,  strengthened  as  it 
was.     It  cannot — it  cannot  have  been  crushed  ! " 

"  Well-,  then,  what  has  happened  ? "  said  the  Lieutenant  in  a 
broken  voice,  his  eyes  filling  with  tears. 

**  Simply  this,"  replied  Muc  Nab,  *'  the  house  itself  Ium  rem»ia«d 
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intact,  but  the  ground  on  which  it  was  built  must  have  ^unk.  Th« 
house  has  gone  through  the  crust  of  ice  which  forms  the  foundation 
of  the  island.  It  has  not  been  crushed,  but  engulfed,  and  the 
poor  creatures  in  it " 

**  Are  drowned  1 "  cried  Long. 

"  Yes,  Sergeant,  drowned  without  ft  moment^s  notice — drowned 
tike  pass^ng^rs  on  a  foundered  vessel  I "  - 

For  some  minutes  the  three  men  remained  silent.  Mac-Nab's 
idea  was  probably  correct  Nothing  was  more  likely  than  that  the 
ice  forming  the  foundation  of  the  island  had  given  way  under  such 
enormous  pressure.  The  vertical  props  which  supported  the  beams  of 
the  ceiling,  and  rested  on  those  of  the  floor,  had  evidently  aided  the 
catastrophe  by  their  weight,  and  the  whole  house  had  been  engulfed. 

"  Well,  Ma&Nab,"  said  Hobcon  at  last,  '*  if  we  cannot  find  them 
alive" 

"  We  must  recover  their  bodies,"  added  the  head  carpenter. 

"  And  with  these  words  Mac-Nab,  accompanied  by  the  Lieutenant 
went  back  to  his  work  at  the  bottom  ^f  the  shaft  without  a  word 
to  any  of  his  comrades  of  the  terriMe  form  his  anxiety  had  now 
assumed. 

The  excavation  continued  throughout  the  night,  the  men  relitrf 
ing  each  other  every  hour,  and  Hobson  and  Mac-Nab  watched  thei^ 
at  work  without  a  moment's  rest. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  Kellct's  pickaxe  struck  against 
something  hard,  which  gave  out  a  ring'ng  sound.  The  head  carpenter 
felt  it  almost  before  he  heard  it. 

"  We  have  reached  them  1 "  cried  the  soldier,  **  they  are  saved." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  and  go  on  working,"  replied  the  Lieutenant 
lb  a  choked  voice. 

It  was  now  seventy-six  hours  since  the  avalanche  fell  upon  the 
house  I 

Kellet  and  his  companion  Pond  resumed  their  work.  The  shaft 
must  have  nearly  reached  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  Mac-Nab  there- 
fore felt  that  all  hope  was  gone. 

In  less  than  twenty  minutes  the  hard  body  which  Kelhfc  had 
struck  was  uncovered,  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  rafters  of  the 
roof.  The  carpenter  flung  himself  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and 
seizing  a  pickaxe  sent  the  laths  of  the  roof  flying  on  every  side.  In 
a  few  moments  a  large  aperture  was  made,  and  a  figure  appeared  at 
it  which  it  was  difficult  to  recognise  in  the  darkctai. 
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It  was  Kalnmah  1  ..        '%   .    " 

**  Help  1  help  ! "  she  marmnred  feebly. 

Hobson  let  himself  down  through  the  opening,  and  found  Umselt 
np  to  the  wau>t  in  ice-cold  water.  Strange  to  say,  the  roof  had  Bf*^ 
given  way,  but  as  Mac-Nab  had  supposed,  the  house  had  sunk,  and 
was  full  of  water.  The  water  did  not,  however,  yet  fill  the  loft,  and 
was  not  more  than  a  foot  above  the  floor.  There  was  still  a  faini 
hope ! 

The  Lieutenant,  feeling  his  way  in  the  darkness,  came  across  a 
motionless  body,  and  dragging  it  to  the  opening  he  consigned  it  to 
Pond  and  Kellet.     It  was  Thomas  Black.        - 

Madge,  also  senseless,  was  next  found ;  and  3he  and  the  astrt»- 
nomer  were  drawn  up  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  ropes,  wheie 
the  open  air  gradually  restored  them  to  consciousness. 

Mrs  Barnett  was  still  missing,  but  Ealumah  led  Hobson  to  the  very, 
end  of  the  loft,  and  there  he  found  the  unhappy  lady  motionless  and 
insensible,  with  her  head  scarcely  out  of  the  water. 

The  Lieutenant  lifted  her  in  his  arms  and  carried  her  to  th« 
opening,  and  a  few  moments  later  he  had  reached  the  outer  air  with 
his  burden,  followed  by  Mac-Nab  with  Kalumah. 

Every  one  gathered  round  Mrs  Barnett  in  silent  anxiety,  and 
poor  Kalumah,  exhausted  aa  she  was,  flung  herself  across  her 
friend's  body. 

Mrs  Barnett  still  breathed,  her  heart  still  beat  feebly,  and  revived 
by  the  pure  fresh  air  she  at  last  opened  her  eyea 

A  cry  of  joy  burst  from  every  lip,  a  cry  of  gratitude  to  Heaven 
for  the  greah  mercy  vouchsafed,  which  was  douotless  heard  above. 

Day  was  now  breaking  in  the  east,  the  sun  was  rising  above  the 
horizon,  lighting  up  the  ocean  with  its  brilliant  beams,  and  Mrs 
Barnett  painfully  staggered  to  her  feet.  Looking  round  hei  ,iom 
the  summit  of  the  new  mountain  formed  by  the  avalanche,  wliich 
overlooked  the  whole  island,  she  murmured  in  a  changed  and  hollow 
roice —  - 

"The  sea!  the  seal" 

Yes,  the  ocean  now  encircled  th«  wandering  island,  the  sea  w  ' 
onen  at  last,  and  a  troe  Bea-horixon  that  in  tk*  view  from  tast  U 
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I  HE  island,  driven  by  the  ice- wall,  had  thon  drifted  %%  %  gittk 
speed  into  Beliring  Sea,  after  crosBing  the  strait  with- 
out running  aground  on  its  shores  !  It  was  still  hurrying 
on  before  the  icy  barrier,  which  was  in  the  grasp  of  s.  powerful  sub- 
marine current;  hastening  on^.  ards  on  to  its  inevitable  dissolutioL 
in  the  warmer  waters  of  tb'j  Pacific,  and  the  boat  on  which  all  had 
depended  "^as  useless  I 

As  soon  as  Mrs  Bamett  had  entirely  recovered  consciousness,  she 
reUted  in  a  few  M^rds  the  history  of  the  seventy-four  hours  spent  in 
the  house  now  in  the  water.  Thomas  Black,  Madge,  iud  Ealumah 
had  been  aroused  by  the  crash  of  the  avalanche,  and  nad  rushed  to 
the  doors  or  windows.  There  was  no  longer  any  possibility  of 
getting  out,  the  mass  of  earth  and  sand,  which  was  but  a  moment 
before  Cape  Bathurst,  completely  covered  the  house,  and  almost 
imTaediately  afterwards  the  prisoners  beard  the  crash  of  the  huge  ice- 
p*&:j5£ij  which  were  flung  upon  the  factory. 

•  ».:iOther  quarter  of  an  hour  all  felt  that  the  house,  whilst 
"'■  ^  >!'  t.'  the  enormous  pressure,  was  sinking  through  the  soil  of 
the  L>Wr  i.  They  knew  that  the  crust  of  the  ice  must  have  given 
way,  and  that  the  house  would  fill  with  water  i 

To  seize  a  few  provisions  remaini^^g  in  tl  e  pantry,  and  to  take 
jefuge  in  the  loft,  was  the  work  of  a  mo^iinat.  This  the  poor  crea- 
tures did  from  a  dim  instinct  A  self-preservation,  but  what  hope 
oould  they  really  have  of  being  saved !  However,  the  loft  seemed 
likely  to  resist,  and  two  blocks  of  ice  abutting  from  the  roof  saved 
t  itXiVD.  being  immediately  crushed. 

'f  jilat  thus  imprisoned  the  poor  creatures  could  hear  the  constant 
lalla  from  the  icebergs,  whilst  the  sea  was  gradually  rising  through 
the  lower  rooms.     They  must  either  be  crushed  or  drowned  I 

Baft  by  little  short  of  »  miracle,  the  roof  of  the  house,  with  its 
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strong  framework,  resisted  the  pressure,  and  after  sinking  a  certaiB 
depth  the  house  remained  stationary,  with  the  water  rather  aVivt 
the  floor  of  the  loft.  The  prisoner  were  obliged  to  take  refug* 
amongst  the  rafters  of  the  roof,  and  there  they  remained  for  many 
hours.  Kaluroah  devoted  herself  tc  the  service  of  the  others,  sad 
carried  food  to  them  through  the  water.  They  could  make  no 
attempt  to  save  themselves,  succour  could  only  come  from  without. 

It  was  a  terrible  situation,  for  breathing  was  difficult  in  the 
vitiated  air  deficient  as  it  was  in  oxygen,  and  charged  with  a  great 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  ...  A  few  hours  later  Hobson  would  only 
have  found  the  corpses  of  his  friends  ! 

The  horror  ot  the  position  was  increased  by  the  gushing  cf  the 
water  through  the  lo*  f  ^ms,  which  convinced  Mm  Bamett  that 
the  island  was  drifting  i  *i  south.  She  had,  in  fact,  guessed  the 
whole  truth  ;  she  knew  that  the  ice-wall  had  heeled  over  and  fallen 
upon  the  island,  and  concluded  that  the  boat  was  destroyed.  It 
was  this  last  fact  which  gave  such  terrible  significance  to  her  first 
words  when  she  looked  around  her  after  her  swoon — 

"  The  sea !  the  aea  !  "  • 

Those  about  her,  however,  could  think  of  nothing  yet  bat  the 
fact,  that  they  had  saved  her  for  whom  they  would  have  died,  and 
with  her  Madge,  Kalumah,  and  Thomas  Black.  Thus  far  not  one 
of  those  who  had  joined  the  Lieutenant  in  his  disastrous  expedition 
had  succumbed  to  any  of  the  fearful  dangers  through  which  they 
had  passed. 

But  matters  were  not  yet  at  their  worst,  and  fresh  troubles  mtn 
soon  to  hasten  the  final  catastrophe. 

Hobson's  first  care  after  Mrs  Barnett's  recovery  was  to  take  tilie 
bearings  of  the. island.  It  was  useless  now  to  think  of  quitting  it, 
as  the  sea  was  open  and  their  boat  destroyed.  A  few  ruins  alone 
lemained  of  the  mighty  ice-wall,  the  upper  portion  of  which  had 
crushed  Cape  Bathurst  whilst  the  submerged  base  was  driving  the 
island  to  the  south. 

The  instruments  and  maps  belonging  to  the  astronomer'  were 
found  in  the  ruins  of  the  house,  and  were  fortunately  uninjured. 
The  weather  was  cloudy,  but  Hobson  succeeded  in  takinf^  the 
altitude  of  the  sun  with  sufficienct  accuracy  for  his  purpose. 

We  give  the  result  obtained  at  noon  on  the  1 2th  May.  Victorit 
Island  was  then  situated  in  longitude  168°  12'  west  of  Qreenwich, 
and  ia  Utatode  63*  ZT  N.  The  exact  spot  was  looked  out  on  the  chart, 
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and  proved  to  be  in  Norton  Sound,  between  Cape  Tchaplin  on  the 
siatic  and  Cape  Stephens  on  the  American  coast,  bat  a  hundred 
miles  from  either. 

"  We  must  give  up  all  hop*  of  making  the  land  of  the  oontbent 
then  1 "  said  Mrs  Barnett 

'  Yes,  madam,''  replied  Hobson  ;  **  all  hope  of  that  is  at  an  end ; 
She  current  is  carrying  us  with  great  rapidity  out  into  the  oflSng, 
ftud  our  only  chance  is,  th'at  we  may  pass  within  sight  of  a  whaler. ' 

"  Well,  but,"  added  Mrs  Barnett,  "  if  we  cannot  make  the  land  of 
either  continent,  might  not  the  currant  drive  us  on  to  one  of  the 
islands  of  Behring  Sea  ? " 

There  was,  in  fact,  a  slight  possibility  that  such  a  thing  ^ight 
happen,  and  all  eagerly  clutched  at  the  hope,  like  a  drowning  man  at 
a  plank.  There  are  plenty  of  islands  in  Behring  Sea,  St  Lawrence,  St 
Matthew,  Nunivak,  St  Paul,  George  Island,  &c.  The  wandering 
Island  was  in  fact  at  that  moment  uot  far  from  St  Lawrence,  which 
is  of  a  considerable  size,  and  surrounded  with  islets ;  and  should 
it  pass  it  without  stopping,  there  was  yet  a  hope  that  the  cluster  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  bounding  Behring  Sea  on  the  south,  might 
arrest  its  course. 

Tes  !  St  Lawrence  might  be  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  the  colonists, 
and  if  it  failed  them,  St  Matthew,  and  the  group  ef  islets  of  which 
it  is  the  centre,  would  still  be  left.  It  would  not  do,  however,  to 
count  upon  the  Aleutian  Islands,  which  w«re  more  than  eight 
hundred  miles  away,  and  w'jiich  they  might  never  reach.  Long, 
long  before  they  got  so  far,  Victoria  Island,  worn  »\way  by  the  warm 
sea-waves,  and  melted  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  was  already  in 
the  sign  of  Gemini,  would  most  likely  have  sunk  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean.  » 

Thsre  is,  however,  no  fixed  point  beyond  which  floating  ice  does 
tot  advauvse.  It  approaches  nearer  to  the  equator  in  the  southem 
than  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Inebergs  have  been  seen  off  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  about  thirty-six  degrees  south  latitude,  but 
those  which  come  down  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  have  never  passed 
forty  degrees  north  latitude.  The  weather  conditions,  which  are  ol 
course  variable,  determine  the  exact  locality  where  ice  will  melt ;  io 
severe  and  prolonged  winters  it  remains  soUd  in  comparatively  low 
latitudes,  and  vice  versa  in  early  springs. 

Now  the  warm  season  of  1861  had  set  in  very  early,  and  thia 
woald  hasten  the  dissolution  of  Victoria  Island.     IJm  watara  ol 
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Behring  Sea  had  already  changed  from  blue  to  graen,  m  the  great 
pavigator  Hudson  observed  they  always  do  on  the  approach  of 
Icebergs,  so  that  a  catastrophe  might  be  expected  at  any  moment 

Hobson  determined  to  do  his  best  to  avert  the  coming  misfortune, 
and  ordered  a  raft  to  be  constructed  which  would  carry  the  whole 
colony,  and  might  be  guided  to  the  continent  somehow  or  other. 
Thore  was  every  chance  of  meeting  vessels  now  that  the  whaling 
season  had  commenced,  and  Mac- Nab  was  commissioned  to  make  a 
Urge  solid  raft  which  would  float  when  Victoria  Island  was  engulfed. 

But  first  of  all,  it  was  necessary  to  construct  some  shelter  for  the 
homeless  inhabitants  €1  the  island.  The  simple  plan  appeared  to 
be  to  dig  out  the  old  barracks,  which  had  been  built  on  to  the  prin* 
cipal  house,  and  the  walls  of  which  were  still  standing.  Every  one 
;>'  to  work  with  a  hearty  good-will,  and  in  a  few  days  a  shelter  was 
provided  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  fickle  weather. 

Search  was  also  made  in  the  ruins  of  the  large  house,  and  a 
good  many  articles  of  more  or  less  value  were  saved  from  the  sub* 
merged  rooms — tools,  arms,  furniture,  the  air  pumps,  and  the  air 
vessel,  dec. 

On  the  13th  May  all  hope  of  drifting  on  to  the  island  of  St 
I^wrence  had  to  be  ab.tndoned.  When  the  bearings  were  ^^ken,  it 
was  found  that  they  V/cre  passing  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  east 
of  that  island  ;  and,  as  Hobson  was  well  aware,  currents  do  not  run 
against  natural  obstacl  ss,  but  turn  them,  so  that  little  hope  could 
be  entertained  of  thus  making  the  land.  It  is  true  the  network  of 
islands  in  the  Catherine  Archipelago,  scattered  over  several  degrees 
of  latitude,  might  stop  the  island  if  it  ever  got  so  far.  But,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  that  was  not  probable,  although  it  was  advancing 
at  great  speed ;  for  this  speed  must  decrease  considerably  when  the  ice- 
wall  which  was  driving  it  alolig  should  be  broken  away  or  dissolved, 
anpratected  as  it  was  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  any  covering  of 
earth  or  sand. 

Lieutenant  Hobson,  Mrs  Bamett,  Sergeant  Long,  and  the  head 
carpenter  often  discussed  these  matters,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  island  could  certainly  never  reach  the  Aleutian  group  with 
10  many  chances  against  it 

On  the  14th  May,  Mac-Nab  and  his  men  commenced  the  eon- 
itruction  of  a  huge  raft  It  had  to  be  as  high  as  possible  above  the 
water,  to  prevent  the  waves  from  breaking  over  it,  so  that  it  was 
really  a  formidable  undertaking.     The  blacksmith,  Rae,  had  forra« 
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nately  found  a  large  number  of  the  iron  bolts  which  had  bean 
brought  firom  Fort  Reliance,  and  they  were  invaluable  for  firmly 
fastening  together  the  different  portions  of  the  framework  of  th« 
raft. 

We  must  describe  the  novel  site  for  the  building  of  the  raft  sug- 
gested by  Lieutenant  Hobeon.  Instead  of  joining  the  timbers  and 
planks  together  on  the  ground,  they  were  joined  on  the  surface  of 
the  lake.  The  different  pieces  of  wood  were  prepared  on  the  banks, 
Rnd  launched  separately.  They  were  then  easily  fitted  together 
on  the  water.  This  mode  o!  proceeding  had  two  advantages  :— 
1.  The  carpenter  would  be  able  at  ohce  to  judge  of  the  point  of  flota- 
tion, aua  the  stability  which  should  be  given  to  the  raft.  2.  When 
Victoria  Island  melted,  the  raft  would  already  be  floating,  and 
would  not  be  liable  to  the  shocks  it  would  receive  if  on  land  when 
the  inevitable  break-up  came. 

Whilst  these  works  were  going  on,  Hobson  would  wander  about 
on  the  beach,  either  alone  or  with  Mrs  Barnett,  examining  the  state 
of  the  sea,  and  the  ever-changing  windings  of  the  cuast-line,  worn 
by  the  constant  action  of  the  waves.  He  would  gaze  upon  the  vast 
deserted  ocean,  from  which  the  very  icebergs  had  now  disa;ppeared, 
watching,  ever  watching,  like  a  shipwrecked  mariner,  for  the  vessel 
which  never  came.  The  ocean  solitudes  were  only  frequented  by 
cetacea,  which  came  to  feed  upon  the  microscopic  animalculsa  which 
form  their  principal  food,  and  abound  in  the  green  waters.  Now 
and  then  floating  trees  of  different  kinds,  which  had  been  brought 
by  the  great  ocean  currents  from  warm  latitudes,  passed  the  island 
on  their  way  to  the  north. 

On  the  16th  May,  Mrs  Barnett  and  Madge  were  walking  together 
Ml  that  part  of  the  island  between  the  .ormv  Cape  Bathurst  and 
Port  Barnett.  It  was  a  fine  warm  da} ,  and  there  had  been  no 
traces  of  snow  on  the  ground  for  some  time ;  all  that  recalled  the 
bitter  cold  of  the  Polar  regions  were  the  relics  left  by  the  ice-wall 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  island ;  but  even  these  were  rapidly 
melting,  and  every  day  firesh  waterfalls  poured  from  their  summits 
and  bathed  their  sidea  Very  soon  the  son  would  have  oompItiLelj 
dissolved  every  atom  of  ice. 

Strange  indeed  was  the  aspect  of  Victoria  Island.  But  for  theit 
terrible  anxiety,  the  colonists  must  have  gaced  at  it  with  eager 
Intereet '  The  ground  was  more  prolific  than  it  could  have  been  in 
any  fonner  ipring,  transferred  as  it  was  to  milder  Utitudes.     The 
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little  mosaes  and  tender  flowers  grew  rapidly,  uid  Mrs  Joliffe'i 
garden  was  wonderfully  successful.  The  vegetation  of  every  kind, 
hitherto  checked  by  the  rigour  of  the  Arctic  winter,  was  not  only 
more  abundant,  but  more  brilliantly  coloured.  The  hues  of  leavei 
and  flowers  were  no  longer  pale  and  watery,  but  warm  and  glowing, 
like  the  sunbeams  which  called  them  forth.  The  arbutus,  willow, 
birch,  fir,  and  pine  trees  were  clothed  with  dark  verdure;  the  sap-  • 
sometimes  heated  in  a  temperature  of  68**  Fahrenheit — burst  open 
the  young  buds ;  in  a  word,  the  Arctic  landscape  was  completely 
transformed,  for  the  island  was  now  beneath  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude  as  Christiauia  or  Stockholm,  that  is  to  say,  in  one  of  thti 
finest  districts  of  the  temperate  zones. 

But  Mrs  Barnett  had  now  no  eyes  for  these  wonderful  phenomena 
of  nature.  The  uliadow  of  the  coming  doom  clouded  her  spirit. 
She  shared  the  feeling  of  depression  manifested  by  the  hundreds  of 
animals  now  collected  round  the  factory.  The  foxes,  martens, 
ermines,  lynxes,  beavers,  musk-rats,  gluttons,  and  even  the  wolves, 
rendered  less  savage  by  their  instinctive  knowledge  of  a  common 
danger,  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  their  old  enemy  man,  as  if 
man  could  save  them.  It  was  a  tacit,  a  touching  acknowledgment 
of  human  superiority,  under  circumstances  in  which  that  superiority 
oonld  be  of  absolutely  no  avail. 

No  !  Mrs  Barnett  cared  no  longer  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
irazed  without  ceasing  upon  the  boundlesa,  pitiless,  infinite  ocean  with 
Its  unbroken  horixon. 

**  Poor  Madge  1 "  she  said  at  last  to  her  faithful  companion  ;  "  it 
was  I  who  brought  you  to  this  terrible  pass — you  who  have  followed 
me  everywhere,  and  whose  fidelity  deserved  a  far  d^erent  reconn^ 
pense  1     Can  you  forgive  me  T'  ■     -^  ^  „ 

^'  There  is  but  one  thing  I  could  never  have  forgiven  you,"  repliod 
Madge, — "  a  death  I  did  not  share  ! " 

"  Ah,  Madge  I "  cried  Mrs  Barnett,  **  if  my  death  could  aav«  tht 
lives  of  all  these  poor  people,  how  gladly  would  I  die  1 " 

"My  dear  girl,**  replied  Madge,  "have  you  lost  ill  hope  at 
Ustt"  ^ 

"I  have  indeed,*  murmured  Mrs  Barnett^  hiding  her  face  on 
Madge'e  shoulder. 

The  strong  masculine  nature  uad  given  way  at  last,  and  Mn 
Barnett  was  for  a  moment  a  feeble  woman.  Was  not  her  emotioii 
excusable  in  so  awful  a  situation  ? 
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Mn  Barnetl  lobbed  aloud,  and  large  tean  roUad  down  her 
dkeeks.         :■■■*  .•  ^  '..  ,    ,  ■  /■  ■ 

Madge  kiseed  and  caressed  her,  and  tried  aU  she  could  to  reassure 
her  *  and  presentlj,  raising  her  head,  her  poor  mistress  said— 

"  Do  not  tell  them,  Madge,  how  I  have  given  way — do  not  betray 
that  I  have  wept" 

"  Of  course  not,^  said  Madge,  "  and  thej  would  not  believe  me  if  I 
lid .  It  was  but  a  moment's  weakness.  Be  yourself,  dear  girl ;  cheer 
up,  and  take  fresh  courage." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  yon  still  hope  yourself  t  **  exclaimed  Mn 
Bamett,  looking  anxiously  into  her  companion's  face. 

*'  I  still  hipe  1 "  said  Madge  simply. 

But  a  few  days  afterwards,  every  chance  of  safety  seemed  to  be 
indeed  gone,  when  the  wandering  island  passed  outside  the  St 
Matthew  group,  and  drifted  away  from  the  last  land  ia  Bekfii^ 
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ICTORIA  Islfti^d  was  now  floating  in  the  widest  part  cf 
Behring  Sea,  six  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  and  two  hundred  miles  from  the  nearett 
laud,  which  was  on  the  east.  Supposing  no  accident  happened,'  it 
would  be  three  weeks  at  least  before  this  southern  boundary  of 
Behring  Sea  could  be  reache<l. 

Could  the  island  last  so  long  ?  Might  it  not  burst  open  at  anj 
moment,  subject  as  it  was  even  now  to  the  constant  action  of  tepid 
water,  the  mean  temperature  of  which  was  more  than  50**  Fahren- 
heit? 

Lieutenant  Hobson  pressed  on  the  construction  of  the  raft  m 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  the  lower  frame  work  was  already  floating  on 
the  lagoon.  Mao-Nab  wished  to  make  it  as  strong  as  possible,  for 
it  would  have  a  considerable  distance  to  go  to  reach  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  unless  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  a  whaler. 

No  important  alteration  had  lately  taken  place  in  the  general  con- 
figiiration  of  the  island.  Reconaissances  were  taken  every  day,  but 
great  caution  was  necessary,  as  a  fracture  of  the  ground  might  at 
any  moment  cut  off  the  explorers  from  the  rest  of  the  party. 

The  wide  gulf  near  Cape  Michael,  which  the  winter  had  closed. 
had  reopened  gradually,  and  now  ran  a  mile  inland,  as  far  as  the 
dried-up  bed  of  the  little  river.  It  was  probable  that  it  was  soon  to 
extend  to  the  bed  itself,  which  was  of  course  of  little  thickness,  having 
been  hollowed  out  by  the  stream.  Should  it  do  so,  the  whole  distri-. 
between  Cape  Michael  and  Port  Bamett,  bounded  on  the  west  ; 
the  river  bed,  would  disappear — that  is  to  say,  the  colonists  would 
kwe  a  good  many  square  miles  of  their  domain.  On  this  account 
Hobson  warned  every  one  not  to  wander  far,  as  a  rough  sea  would  be 
enough  to  bring  about  the  dreaded  catastrophe. 

Soundings  were,  however,  taken,  in  several  places  with  a  view  to 
fttoertaining  where  the  ice  was  thickest,  and  it  was  found  that,  near 
Gupe  Bathiirtl,  not  only  wm  the  layer  of  earth  and  land  of  greater 


"  The  lower  framework  was  alreadj  floating"  ^c,  —  Page  310. 
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extent— which  was  of  little  importance — but  the  crust  of  ice  waa 
thicker  than  anywhere  else.  This  was  a  most  fortunate  circum* 
stance,  and  the  holes  made  in  sounding  were  kept  open,  so  that  the 
amount  of  diminution  in  the  base  of  the  islap  j  could  be  estimated 
every  day.  This  diminution  was  slow  but  sure,  and,  making  alluw« 
anoe  for  the  unfortunate  fact  that  the  island  was  drifting  into 
wanner  waters,  it  was  decided  that  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  laift 
another  three  weeks. 

The  next  week,  from  the  19th  to  the  26th  May,  the  weather 
was  very  bad.  A  fearful  storm  broke  over  the  island,  accompanied 
by  flash  after  flash  of  lightning  and  peaU  of  thunder.  The  sea 
rose  high,  lashed  by  a  powerful  north-west  wind,  and  its  waves 
broke  over  the  doomed  island,  making  it  tremble  ominously.  The 
little  colony  were  on  the  watch,  ready  on  an  emergency  to  embark 
in  the  raft,  the  scatfulding  of  which  was  nearly  finished,  and  some 
provisions  and  fresh  water  were  taken  on  board. 

Rain  heavy  enough  to  penetrate  to  the  ice-crust  fell  in  large 
quantities  during  this  storm,  and  melted  it  in  many  places.  On  the 
slopes  of  some  of  the  hills  the  earth  wa  >  washed  away,  leaving  the 
white  foundations  bare.  These  ravines  were  hastily  filled  up  with 
soil  to  protect  the  ice  from  the  action  of  the  warm  air  and  rain,  and 
but  for  this  precaution  the  soil  would  have  been  everywhere  per 
forated. 

Great  havoc  was  caused  amongst  the  woods  by  this  storm ;  the 
earth  and  sand  were  washed  away  from  the  roots  of  the  trees,  which 
fell  in  large  numbers.  In  a  single  night  the  aspect  of  the  country 
between  the  lake  and  the  former  Port  Barnett  was  completely 
changed.  A  few  groups  of  birch  trees  and  thickets  of  firs  alone 
remained — a  fact  significant  of  approaching  decomposition,  which 
no  human  skill  could  prevent  !  Every  one  knew  and  felt  that 
the  ephemeral  island  was  gradually  succumbing — every  one,  except 
perhaps  Thomas  Black,  who  was  still  gloomily  indifferent  to  all  that 
was  going  on. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  during  the  storm,  the  hunter  Sabine  left  the 
house  in  the  thick  fog,  and  was  nearly  drowned  in  a  large  hole  which 
had  opened  during  the  night  on  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  the 
principal  house  of  the  factory. 

Hitherto,  aa  we  are  aware,  the  house,  thrde-qnart«n  submerged, 
and  buried  beneath  a  mass  of  earth  and  sand,  had  remained  fixed  in 
Ike  ice-crust  beneath  the  iiiUad ;  but  now  the  sea  had  evidently 
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enlarged  the  creTas&e,  and  the  honse  with  all  it  contained  had  nnk 
to  rise  no  more.  Earth  and  sand  were  pouring  through  this  fiaeure, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  surged  the  tempest-tossed  wave^. 

Sabine's  comrades,  hearing  liis  cries,  ru&hed  to  his  assistance^  and 
were  jtist  is  time  to  save  him  as  he  was  still  dinging  to  the  slippery 
walls  of  the  c'tyss.  He  escaped  with  a  ducking  which  might  have 
had  tragic  consequences. 

A  little  later  the  beams  and  planks  of  the  honse,  wldch  had  slid 
inder  the  island,  were  seen  floating  about  in  the  ofling  like  the 
spars  of  a  wrecked  vessel  This  was  the  worst  ovil  tho  storm  had 
wrought,  and  would  compromise  the  solidity  of  the  islarid  ^et  more, 
as  the  waves  would  now  eat  away  the  ice  all  uund  the  crevasse. 

In  the  course  of  the  25th  May,  the  wind  veered  to  the  north-east, 
and  although  it  blew  strongly,  it  was  no  longer  a  hurricane  ; 
the  rain  ceased,  and  the  sea  became  ciJmer.  After  a  quiet  night 
the  sun  rose  upon  the  desolate  scene,  the  Lieutenant  was  abi« 
to  take  th9  bearings  accurately,  and  obtained  the  following 
result : — 

At  noon  on  the  25th  Mav,  Victoria  Island  wns  in  latitude  56*  13', 
and  longitude  170**  23'.  -       •       - 

It  had  therefore  advanced  at  great  speed,  having  drifted  nearly 
eight  hundred  miles  since  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  set  it  free  in 
fiehring  Strait  two  months  before. 

'iaia  great  speed  made  the  Lieutenant  once  moio  entertai  i  a 
slight  hope.  He  pointed  out  the  .Aleutian  Islands  on  the  map  to  his 
comrades,  and  said — 

"  Look  at  these  islands ;  they  are  not  now  two  bundled  miles 
from  us,  and  we  may  reach  them  in  eight  days.*' 

"  Eight  days  I "  repeated  Long,  shaking  his  head ;  *'  eight  days  k  • 
long  time.'' 

"  I  must  add,"  continued  Hobson,  '*  that  if  oui  is?and  had  f(i> 
lowed  the  hundred  and  sixty-eighth  meridian,  i%  would  already  Iiave 
coached  the  parallel  of  theso  islands,  but  in  consequence  of  • 
deviation  of  the  Behring  current,  it  is  bearing  in  a  south-westerly 
direction.'^ 

The  lieutenant  was  right,  the  current  seemed  likely  to  di«g  the 
island  away  from  all  land,  even  out  of  sight  of  the  Aleutian  Island/^ 
which  only  extend  as  far  as  the  hundrea  and  seventieth  meridian. 

Mrs  Bsmett  examined  the  map  in  sileuce.  She  saw  the  pencil 
mark  which  denoted  the  exact  spot  then  occupied  by  tiie  island. 
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The  map  maa  made  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  point  rrpreaenting  tht 
bland  looked  but  a  speck  upon  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Behring  Sea. 
She  traced  back  the  roate  by  which  the  island  had  come  to  its  pre* 
sent  position,  marvelliig  at  the  fatality,  or  rather  the  immutable 
law,  by  which  the  currents  which  had  borne  it  along  had  aroided 
all  land,  sheering  clear  of  islands,  and  never  touching  either  con* 
tinent ;  and  she  saw  the  boundless  Pacific  Ocean,  towards  which  she 
»ud  all  with  her  were  hurrying. 

She  mused  long  upon  this  malancholy  subject,  and  at  laat 
exclaimed  suddenly — 

"  Could  not  the  course  of  the  island  be  controlled  f  Eight  days 
at  this  pace  would  bring  us  to  the  last  island  of  the  Aleutian 
group."  -•  ' 

'*  Those  e!ght  days  are  in  the  hands  of  Qod,"  replied  Lieutenant 
Hobdon  gravely  ;  "  we  can  exercise  no  control  upon  them.  Help 
can  unly  come  to  us  from  above ;  there  is  nothing  left  for  us  to 
try.'^ 

"  I  know,  T  know  !  **  said  Mrs  Bamett ;  "  but  Heaven  helps  those 
who  help  themselves.     Is  there  really  nothing  we  can  dol" 

Hobson  shook  his  head  doubtfully.  His  only  hope  was  in  the 
nift,  and  e  was  undecided  whether  to  embark  every  one  on  it  at 
once,  contrive  some  sort  of  a  sail  with  clothes,  &c.,  and  try  to  reach 
tbo  nearbiit  land,  or  to  wait  yet  a  little  longer. 

He  consulted  Sergeant  Long,  Mac-Nab,  Rae,  Marbre,  and  Sabine, 
in  whom  be  had  great  confidence,  and  all  agreed  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  abandon  the  island  before  they  were  obliged.  The  raft, 
onstantly  swept  as  it  would  be  by  the  waves,  could  only  be  a  last 
itsbource,  .ind  would  not  move  at  Lalf  the  pace  of  the  island,  still 
driven  towards  the  south  by  the  remains  of  the  ice-wall.  The  wind 
generally  blow  from  the  east,  and  would  be  likely  to  drift  the  raft 
0  it  into  the  offing  away  frc  m  all  land. 

They  mu^t  still  wait  then,  always  wait ;  far  ^  it  island  waa  drift- 
ing rapidly  towards  the  Aleutians.  When  they  really  approached  the 
group  they  would  be  able  to  see  what  it  would  be  best  to  do. 

ITiis  was  certainly  the  wisest  course  to  take.     In  eight  days,  if 
the  pre&eut  speed  were  i-^aintained.,  the  island  would  either  stop  at 
the  southern  boundary  of  Behring  Sea,  or  be  dragged  to  the  south 
wesv  to  the  watera  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  certain  destmctioa 
awaited  it 

Bat  the  adveraa  fatiri  whiob  aaamed  all  akwif  to  hav*  iolkfipad  tht 
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hapless  colonists  had  yet  another  blow  in  store  for  them :  thi 
speed  on  which  they  counted  was  now  to  fail  them,  as  eTeiything 
else  had  done. 

During  the  night  oT  the  26th  May,  the  orientation  of  the  island 
changed  once  more ;  and  this  time  the  resuTts  of  the  displacement 
were  extremely  serious.  The  island  turned  half  round,  and  the 
icebergs  still  remaining  of  the  huge  ice-wall,  which  had  shut  in  the 
northern  horizon,  were  now  on  the  south. 

In  the  morning  the  shipwrecked  travellers — v/hat  name  could  be 
more  appropriate  ? — saw  ihe  sun  rise  above  Cape  Esquimaux  instead 
of  above  Port  Barnett. 

Hardly  a  hundred  yards  off  rose  the  icebergs,  rapidly  melting,  but 
still  of  a  considerable  size,  which  till  then  had  driven  the  island 
before  them.  The  southern  horizon  was  now  partly  shuj^  in  by 
them. 

What  would  be  i  le  consequences  of  this  fresh  change  of  position  t 
Would  not  the  icebergs  now  float  away  from  the  island,  with  which 
they  were  no  longer  connected  f 

All  were  oppressed  with  a  presentiment  of  some  new  misfor> 
tune,  and  understood  only  too  well  what  Kellet  meant  when  ha 
exclaimed — 

"  This  evening  we  shall  have  lost  our  *  screw  I '" 

By  this  Kellet  meant  that  the  icebergs,  being  before  instead  of 
behind  the  island,  would  soon  leave  it,  and  as  it  was  they  which 
imparted  to  it  its  rapid  motion,  in  consequence  of  their  very  great 
draught  of  water — their  volume  being  six  or  seven  feet  below  the 
sea  level  for  every  one  above — they  would  now  go  on  without  it, 
impelled  by  the  submarine  current,  whilst  Victoria  Island,  not 
deep  enough  in  the  water  to  come  under  the  influence  of  the  current, 
would  be  left  boating  helpi'dssly  on  the  waves. 

Tes !  Kellet  was  right ;  the  island  would  then  be  like  a  vessel  with 
disabled  masts  and  a  broken  screw. 

No  one  answered  the  soldier's  remark,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hori 
had  net  elapped  before  a  loud  cracking  sound  was  heard.  The 
summits  of  the  icebergs  trembled,  large  masses  broke  away,  and 
the  icebergs,  irresistibly  drawn  along  by  the  tabmarine  s>urenty 
drifted  impidly  to  the  loathi 
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'HB    E  hoTira  later  the  last  relics  of  the  ice-waR  had  (Wiapi 
peared,  proving  that  the  island  now  remained  stationary, 
and  that  all  the  force  of  the  current  was  deep  down  below 
the  waves,  not  on  the  riurface  of  the  sea. 

The  bearings  were  taken  at  noon  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
tweBty-four  hours  bter  it  was  found  that  Victoria  Island  had  not 
advanced  one  mile. 

The  only  remaining  hope  was  that  some  vessel  should  sight  the 
poor  shipwrecked  creatures,  either  whilst  still  on  the  island,  or  after 
they  had  taken  to  their  raft 

The  island  was  now  in  64"  33'  latitude,  and  177**  19'  longitude, 
several  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  land,  namely,  the  Aleutian 
Islands. 

Hobson  once  more  called  his  comrades  -^ther,  and  asked  them 
what  they  thought  it  would  be  best  to  do. 

All  agreed  that  they  should  remain  on  the  island  .atil  it  broke 
ap,  as  it  was  too  large  to  be  affected  by  the  state  of  the  s«  a,  and  oniy 
take  to  the  raft  when  the  dissolution  actually  commenced.  Once  on 
the  frail  vessel,  they  must  wait 

Still  wait ! 

The  raft  was  now  finished.  Mac-Nab  had  made  one  lai^  shed 
ur  cabin  big  enough  to  hold  every  one,  and  to  afford  boua  little 
shelter  from  the  weather.  A  mast  had  been  prepared,  which  <-^n'  ' 
be  put  up  if  necessary,  and  the  sails  intended  for  the  boat  had  iou^ 
been  ready.  The  whole  structure  was  strong,  although  clumsy  ;  and 
If  the  wind  were  favourable,  and  the  sea  not  too  rough,  this  rude 
assortment  of  planks  and  timbers  might  save  the  lives  of  the  whole 
party. 

"  Nothir  g,"  observed  Mrs  Bamett, — "  nothing  ia  Impoidhlt  te 
film  who  rules  the  winds  and  waves." 
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Hobflon  carefully  looked  over  the  stores  of  proTlaloni.  Th« 
reserves  had  been  much  damaged  by  the  avalanche,  but  there  wera 
plenty  of  animals  siiill  on  the  island,  and  the  abundant  shrubs  and 
mosses  supplied  them  with  food.  A  few  reindeer  and  hares  wera 
slaughtered  by  the  hunters^  and  their  flesh  salted  for  futuro 
needs. 

The  health  of  the  colonists  was  on  the  whole  good.  They  ha^ 
suffered  little  in  the  preceding  mild  winter,  and  all  the  mental  trials 
they  had  gene  through  had  not  affected  their  physical  well-being. 
They  were,  however,  looking  forward  with  something  of  •  shrink- 
ing horror  to  the  moment  when  they  would  have  to  abandon 
their  island  home,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  when  it  abandoned 
them.  It  was  no  wonder  that  they  did  not  like  the  thought  of 
floating  on  the  ocean  in  a  rude  structure  of  wood  subject  to  all  the 
caprices  of  winds  and  waves.  Even  in  tolerably  fine  weather  seas 
would  be  shipped  and  every  one  constantly  drenched  with  salt- 
water. Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  men  were  none  of 
them  sailors,  accustomed  to  navigation,  and  ready  to  risk  their  lives 
on  a  few  planks,  but  soldiers,  trained  for  service  on  land.  Theii 
island  was  fragile,  it  is  true,  and  rested  on  a  thin  crust  of  ice  ;  but 
then  it  was  covered  with  a  productive  soil,  trees  and  shrubs  flourished 
upon  it,  its  hug  9  bulk  rendered  it  insensible  to  the  motion  of  thfl 
waves,  ai.i  it  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  stationary.  They 
had,  in  fact,  become  attached  to  Victoria  Island,  on  which  they  had 
lived  nearly  two  years  ;  every  inch  of  the  ground  had  become  fami- 
liar to  them  \  they  had  tilled  the  soil,  and  had  come  safely  through 
so  many  perils  in  their  wandering  home,  that  in  leaving  it  they 
felt  as  if  they  were  parting  from  an  old  and  sorely-tried  friend. 

Hobson  fully  sympathised  with  the  feelings  of  his  men,  and  under- 
stood their  repugnance  to  embarking  or\  the  raft ;  but  then  he  alse 
knew  that  the  catastrophe  could  not  now  be  deferred  much  longer, 
and  ominous  symptoms  already  gave  warning  oi  its  rapid  approach. 

We  will  now  describe  this  raft.  It  was  thirty  feet  square,  and 
its  deck  rose  two  feet  above  the  water.  Its  bulwarks  would  there* 
fore  keep  out  the  small  but  not  the  large  waves.  In  the  centre  the 
carpenter  had  built  a  regular  deck-house,  which  would  hold  some 
twenty  people.  Round  it  were  large  lockers  for  tiie  provisions  and 
water-casks,  all  firmly  fixed  to  the  deck  with  iron  bolts.  The  msU, 
thirty  feet  high,  waa  fastened  to  the  deck-house,  and  strengthened 
wMh  iftaio  fttUched  to  the  ocrnera  of  the  r»ft      Thia  nuat  waa  ti 
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hftTe  «  sqiuure  sail,  which  would  only  be  useful  when  the  wind  wm 
aftb  A  sort  of  rudder  was  fixed  to  this  rough  structure,  the  fittings 
ol  which  were  necessarily  incomplete. 

Such  was  the  raft  constructed  by  the  head  carpenter,  on  which 
twenty-one  persons  were  to  embark.  It  was  floating  peacefully  on 
the  little  lake,  strongly  moored  to  the  shore. 

It  was  cerioinly  constructed  with  more  care  than  if  it  had  been 
put  together  in  haste  on  a  vessel  at  sea  doomed  to  immediate 
destruction.  It  was  stronger  and  better  fitted  up ;  but,  after  all,  it 
was  but  a  raft 

On  the  1st  June  a  new  incident  occurred.  Hope,  one  of  the 
soldiers,  went  to  fetch  some  water  from  the  lake  for  culinary 
purposes,  and  when  Mrs  Juliffe  tasted  it,  she  found  that  it  was 
salt.  She  called  ilope,  and  said  she  wanted  fresh,  not  salt 
water. 

The  man  replied  that  he  had  brought  it  from  the  lake  as  usual, 
and  as  he  and  Airs  Joliffe  were  disputing  about  it,  the  Lieutenant 
happened  to  come  in.  Hearing  Hope's  repeated  asertions  that  he 
had  fetched  the  water  from  the  lake,  he  turned  pale  and  hurried 
to  the  lagoon. 

The  waters  were  quite  salt ;  the  bottom  of  the  lake  had  evidently 
given  way,  and  the  s«a  had  flowed  in. 

The  fact  quickly  became  known,  and  every  one  was  seised  with  a 
terrible  dread. 

"  No  more  fresh  water  I  **  exclaimed  all  the  poor  creatures 
together. 

Lake  Bamett  had  in  fact  disappeared,  as  Paulina  River  had  done 
before. 

lieutenant  Hobson  hastened  to  reassure  his  comrades  about 
ixinkable  water. 

"  There  will  be  plenty  of  ice,  my  friends,"  he  said.  "  We  can 
always  melt  a  piece  of  our  island,  and,"  he  added,  with  a  ghastly 
attempt  at  a  smile,  "  I  don't  suppose  we  shall  drink  it  alL" 

It  is,  in  fact,  well  known  that  salt  separates  from  sea- water  in 
frecxing  and  evaporation.  A  few  blocks  of  ice  were  therefore 
"  disinterred,"  if  we  may  so  express  it,  and  melted  for  daily  use, 
and  to  fill  the  casks  on  board  the  raft. 

It  would  not  do,  however,  to  neglect  this  fresh  warning  given  by 
nature.  The  invasion  of  the  lake  by  the  sea  proved  that  the  base 
of  th«  island  was  rapidly  melting     At  any  moment  the  ground 
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might  give  waj,  and  Hobson  forbade  his  men  to  leave  the  factory,  aa 
they  might  be  drifted  away  before  they  were  aware  of  it. 

The  animals  seemed  more  keenly  alive  than  ever  to  approaching 
danger ;  they  gathered  yet  more  closely  round  the  6rmer  part,  and 
aft'^r  the  disappearance  of  the  fresh-water  lake,  they  can  e  to  lick 
the  blocks  of  ice.  They  were  all  uneasy,  and  some  seemed  to  be 
seized  with  madness,  especially  the  wolves,  who  rushed  wildly 
towards  the  factory,  and  dashed  away  again  howling  piteously.  Th<j 
furred  animals  remained  huddled  together  round  the  large  well 
where  the  principal  house  had  formerly  stood.  There  were  several 
hundreds  of  them,  of  dififerent  species,  and  the  solitary  bear  roamed 
backwards  and  forwards,  showing  no  more  hostility  to  the  quad- 
rupeds than  to  men. 

The  number  of  birds,  which  had  hitherto  been  considerable,  nov 
decreased.  During  the  last  few  days  all  those  capable  of  long' 
sustained  flight — such  as  swans,  (be,  migrated  towards  the  Aleutiai 
Islands  in  the  south,  where  they  would  find  a  sure  refuge.  THii 
significant  and  ominous  fact  was  noticed  by  Mrs  Bamett  and  Madge, 
who  were  walking  together  on  the  be/tClL 

"  There  Ib  plenty  of  food  for  these  birds  on  the  island,'^  observed 
Mn  Baiiiett,  **  and  yet  they  leave  it — they  have  a  good  reason,  do 
doubt." 

"  Tea,**  leplied  Madge :  "  their  instinct  of  self-preservation  makei 
them  take  flight,  and  they  give  ns  a  warning  by  which  we  ought 
to  profit     The  animals  also  appear  more  uneasy  than  usual" 

Hobson  now  decided  to  take  the  greater  part  of  the  provisions 
and  all  the  camping  apparatus  on  board  the  raft,  and  when  that  wat 
done,  to  embark  with  the  whole  party. 

The  sea  was,  however,  very  rough,  and  the  waters  of  the  formei 
lake — ^now  a  kind  of  Mediterranean  in  miniature — were  greatljf 
agitated.  The  waves,  confined  in  the  narrow  space,  dashed  moun- 
tains high,  and  broke  violently  upon  the  steep  banks.  The  raft 
tossed  up  and  down,  and  shipped  sea  after  sea.  The  embarkation 
of  provisions,  &c.,  had  to  be  put  off. 

Every  one  wished  to  pass  one  more  quiet  night  on  land,  and 
Hobson  yielded  against  his  better  judgment,  determined,  if  it  were 
calmer  the  next  day,  to  proceed  with  the  embarkation. 

The  night  was  more  peaceful  than  had  been  expected ;  the  wind 
went  down,  and  the  sea  became  calmer  ;  it  had  but  been  swept  by 
000  of  UMii  roddflii  uid  brief  burrioanes  peculiar  to  these  latitudes. 
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At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  tumult  ceesed,  and  a  alight 
eurface  agitation  of  he  waters  of  lake  ani  sea  alone  remained. 

It  was  some  slight  comfort  that  the  island  would  not  now  be 
broken  up  suddenly,  as  it  must  have  done  had  the  storm  continued. 
Its  dissolution  was,  of  course,  still  close  at  hand,  but  would  not,  it 
was  hoped,  be  sudden  and  abrupt. 

The  storm  was  succeeded  by  a  slight  fog,  which  seemed  likely  to 
thicken  during  the  night.  It  came  from  the  north,  and  owing  to 
^he  changed  position  of  the  island,  would  probably  cover  the  greater 
l^art  of  it.  ^ 

Before  going  to  bed,  HoV^on  went  down  and  examined  the  moor- 
ings of  the  raft,  which  were  fastened  to  some  strong  birch-trees.  To 
make  security  doubly  sur},  he  tightene  ^  them,  and  the  worst  that 
could  DOW  happen  would  be,  that  the  raft  would  drift  out  on  ^  tha 
ligooK,  vhich  was  not  Urge  enough  to  bo  loil  opMi  ii 
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^HE  niglkt  was  calm,  and  in  the  morning  the  Ueutenanft  f» 
Rolved  to  order  the  embarkation  of  everything  and  everj* 
body  that  very  day.  He,  therefore,  went  down  to  the  lake 
to  look  at  the  raft. 

The  fog  was  still  thick,  bat  the  sanbeams  were  beginning  to 
straggle  through  it  The  clouds  had  been  swept  away  by  the 
hurricane  of  the  preceding  day,  and  it  seemed  likely  to  be  hot. 

Whon  Hobeon  reached  the  banks  of  the  lake,  the  fog  was  still  too 
dense  for  him  to  make  out  anything  on  its  surface,  and  he  was 
waiting  for  it  to  clear  away,  when  he  was  joined  by  Mrs  Bamett^ 
Madge,  and  several  others.     *  -> 

The  fog  gradually  cleared  olf,  drawing  back  to  the  end  of  the 
lake,  but  the  raft  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Presently  a  gust  of  wind  completely  swept  away  the  fog. 

The  raft  was  gone  !  There  was  no  longer  a  lake !  The  boondless 
ocean  stretched  away  before  the  astonished  colonists  ! 

Hobson  could  not  check  a  cry  of  despair ;  and  when  he  and  hii 
companions  turned  round  and  saw  the  sea  on  every  side,  they 
realised  with  a  shock  of  horror  that  their  island  was  now  nothing 
more  than  an  islet  t  ^ 

During  the  night  six-sevenths  of  the  district  once  belonging  to 
Cape  Bathurst  had  silently  floated  away,  without  producing  a  shock 
of  any  kind,  so  completely  had  the  ice  been  worn  away  by  the  con- 
stant action  of  the  waves,  the  raft  had  drifted  out  into  the  offing, 
and  those  whose  last  hope  it  had  been  could  not  see  a  sign  of  it  on 
the  desolate  sea. 

The  onfortunate  colonists  were  now  overwhelmed  with  despair ; 
their  last  hope  gone,  they  were  hanging  above  an  awfol  abyis  ready 
to  swallow  them  up ;  and  some  of  the  soldiers  in  a  fit  of  madness 
were  aboat  to  throw  themselves  into  the  sea,  when  Mm  Bamell 
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flung  herself  before  them,  entreating  them  to  desift.  Thaj  yielded, 
lome  of  them  weeping  like  children. 

The  awful  situation  of  the  colonists  was  indeed  manifest  enough, 
and  we  may  well  pity  the  Lieutenant  surrounded  by  the  miserable 
despairing  creatures.  Twenty-one  persons  on  an  islet  of  ice  which 
must  quickly  melt  beneath  their  feet !  The  wooded  hills  had  disap- 
peared with  the  mass  of  the  island  now  engulfed  ;  not  a  tree 
iras  left  There  was  no  wood  remaining  but  the  planks  of  the 
rough  lodging,  which  would  not  be  nearly  enough  to  build  a  raft 
to  hold  so  many.  A  few  days  of  life  w^re  all  the  colonists  could 
now  hope  for;  June  had  set  in,  the  mean  temperature  exceeded 
68**  Fahrenheit,  and  the  islet  must  rapidly  melt. 

As  a  forlorn  hope,  Hobson  thought  he  would  make  a  reconaia- 
sance  of  his  limited  domain,  and  see  if  any  part  of  it  was  thicker 
than  where  they  were  all  now  encamped.  In  this  ezcnnion  he  was 
accompanied  by  Mrs  Barnett  and  Madge. 

"  Do  you  still  hope  t "  inquired  the  lady  of  her  fSsithful  com- 
panion. 

"  I  hope  ever  I "  replied  Madge. 

Mrs  Barnett  did  not  answer,  but  walked  rapidly  along  tht 
eoast  at  the  Lieutenant's  side.  No  alteration  had  taken  place 
between  Cape  Bathurst  and  Cape  Esquimaux,  that  is  to  say,  for  a 
distance  of  eight  miles.  It  was  at  Cape  Esquimaux  that  the 
fracture  had  taken  place,  and  running  inland,  it  followed  a  curved 
line  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  the  lagoon,  from  which  point  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  now  bathed  by  the  waves  of  the  sea,  formed  the 
new  coast-line.  Towards  the  upper  part  of  the  lagoon  there  was 
another  fracture,  running  as  far  as  the  coast,  between  Cape  Bathurst 
and  what  was  once  Port  Barnett,  so  that  the  islet  was  merely  an 
oblong  strip,  not  more  than  a  mile  wide  anywhere. 

Of  the  hundred  and  forty  square  miles  which  once  formecl  the 
total  superficia'.  area  of  the  island,  only  twenty  remained. 

Hobson  most  carefully  examined  the  new  conformation  of  the 
islet,  and  found  that  its  thickest  part  was  still  at  the  site  of  the 
former  factory.  He  decided,  therefore,  to  retain  the  encampment 
where  it  was,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  instinct  of  the  quadrupeds  still 
led  them  to  congregate  about  it. 

A  great  many  of  the  animals  had,  however,  disappeared  with  tht 
reat  of  the  island,  amongst  them  many  of  the  dogs  which  had  escaped 
^/*  former  catastrophe.  Most  of  the  quadrupeds  remaining  were 
M  S 
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rodents  ;  and  the  bear,  which  seemed  terril^y  pnesled,  jkmA  itmnA 
And  round  the  islet  like  ft  caged  animal. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  three  explorers  retnmed  to 
the  camp.  The  men  and  women  were  gathered  together  in  gloomy 
■llence  in  the  rough  shelter  still  remaining  to  them,  and  Mrs  JolifTt 
was  preparing  some  food.  Sabine,  who  was  less  overcome  than  hia 
Mmrades,  was  wandering  about  in  the  hope  of  getting  some  fresh 
reniaon,  and  the  astronomer  was  sitting  apart  from  every  one,  g&zin^ 
ftt  the  sea  in  an  absent  indifferent  manner,  as  if  nothing  could  evw 
rouse  or  astonish  him  again. 

Th«  Lieutenant  imparted  the  results  of  his  excursion  to  the 
whole  party.  He  told  them  that  they  were  safer  where  they  were 
than  they  would  be  on  any  other  "spot,  and  he  urged  them  not  to 
wander  about,  aa  there  were  signs  of  another  approaching  fracture 
half  way  between  the  camp  and  Cape  Esquimaux.  The  superficial 
area  of  the  islet  would  soon  be  yet  further  reduced,  and  they  could 
do  nothing,  absolutely  nothing. 

The  day  was  really  quite  hot.  The  ice  which  had  been  **  dift* 
in'^erred  "  for  drinkable  water  melted  before  it  was  brought  near  the 
firs.  Thin  pieces  of  the  ice-crust  of  the  steep  beach  fell  off  into  the 
sea,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  general  level  of  the  islet  waa 
being  lowered  by  the  constant  wearing  away  of  its  base  in  the  tepid 
waters. 

No  one  slept  the  next  night.  Who  could  have  closed  his  eyes 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  abyss  beneath  might  open  at  any 
moment  ? — who  but  the  little  unconscious  child  who  still  smiled  in 
his  mother's  arms,  and  was  never  for  one  instant  out  of  them  t 

The  next  morning,  June  4th,  the  sun  rose  in  a  cloudless  sky.  No 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  conformation  of  the  islet  during  tht 
mght. 

In  the  course  of  this  day  a  terrified  blue  fox  rushed  into  the  shed, 
and  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  it.  The  martens,  ermines,  poht^ 
hares,  musk-rats,  and  beavers  literally  swarmed  upon  the  site  ijf 
the  former  factory.  The  wolves  alone  were  unrepresented,  and  had 
profeftbly  all  been  swallowed  up  with  the  rest  of  the  island.  The 
bear  no  longer  wandered  from  Cape  Bathurst,  and  the  furred  ani- 
mals seemed  quite  unconscious  of  its  presence;  nor  did  the  colonists 
notice  it  much,  absorbed  as  they  were  in  the  contemplation  of  ths 
34;>proaching  doom,  which  hftd  broken  down  all  the  ordinary  dii 
tfaotioBS  of  I 
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A  Htd*  before  noon  a  sadden  hope — too  soon  to  end  tn 
q»pointment — reyived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  eolonista 

Sabine,  who  had  been  standing  for  some  time  on  the  highest  pai 
of  the  islet  looking  jX  the  sea,  suddenly  cried— 

«*  A  boat  I  a  boat  I" 

It  was  as  if  an  electric  shock  had  suddenly  ran  through  the 
group,  for  all  started  up  and  rushed  towards  the  hunter. 

The  lieutenant  looked  at  him  inquiringly,  and  the  man  pointed 
to  a  white  vapour  on  ths  horiion.  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  but 
•11  watched  in  breathless  silence  as  the  form  of  a  yessel  gradually 
rose  against  the  sky. 

It  was  indeed  a  ship,  and  most  likely  a  whaler.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  it^  and  lA  the  end  of  an  hour  even  the  keel  wm 
Tisible. 

Unfortunately  this  ressel  appeared  on  the  east  of  the  Islet,  thai 
is  to  say,  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  from  which  the  raft  had 
drifted,  so  that  there  could  be  no  hope  that  it  was  coming  to  the^ 
rescue  after  meeting  with  the  raft,  which  would  have  suggested  the 
Cact  of  fellow-creatures  being  in  danger. 

The  question  now  was,  would  those  in  this  yessel  perceive  the 
Islet  t  Would  they  be  able  to  make  out  signals  on  it  t  Alas  1  in 
broad  daylight,  with  a  bright  sun  shining,  it  was  not  likely  they 
would.  Had  it  been  night,  some  of  the  planks  of  the  remaining 
ihed  might  have  made  a  fire  large  enough  to  be  seen  at  a  considerable 
distance,  but  the  boat  would  probably  have  disappeared  before  the 
darkness  set  in  ;  and,  although  it  seemed  of  little  use,  signals  were 
Bade,  and  guns  fired  on  the  islet 

The  vessel  was  certainly  approaching,  and  seemed  to  be  a  large 
fthree-master,  evidently  a  vthaler  from  New  Archangel,  which  was 
•n  its  way  to  Behring  Strait  after  having  doubled  the  peninsula  of 
Alaska.  It  was  to  the  windward  of  the  islet,  and  tacking  to 
starboard  with  its  lower  sails,  top  sails,  and  top-gallant  sails  all  set 
It  was  steadily  advancing  to  the  north.  A  sailor  would  have  seen  at 
•  glance  that  it  was  not  bearing  towards  the  ialet^  but  It  might  even 
jret  perceive  it^  and  alter  its  course.     ^ 

"  If  it  does  see  us,"  whispered  Hobson  in  Long's  ear,  "  it  Is  more 
likely  to  avoid  na  than  to  come  nearer." 

The  Lieutenant  was  right,  for  there  it»  nothing  veslele  dread  more 
In  these  latitudes  than  the  approach  of  icebergs  and  ioe-Aoes  ;  they 
Mc  npon  tbem  ••  floating  rooks,  against  whidi  there  is  a  dan^^ 
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tli  ftriking,  etpedally  in  the  night,  and  they  therefore  hasten  H 
•h&uge  their  coarse  when  ice  is  sighted  ;  and  this  vessel  would  moil 
likely  do  the  same,  if  it  noticed  the  islet  at  all 

The  alternations  of  hope  and  despair  through  which  the  anxious 
watchers  passed  may  be  imagined,  but  cannot  be  defl(;ribed.  Until 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  were  able  to  believe  that  Leaven 
had  at  last  taken  pity  on  them — that  help  was  coming — that  their 
safety  was  assured.  The  vessel  continued  to  approach  in  ati  oblique 
direction,  and  was  presently  nut  more  than  six  miles  from  the  islet. 
Signal  after  signal  was  tried,  gun  after  gun  fired,  and  some  of  the 
planks  of  the  shed  were  burnt 

All  in  vain — either  they  were  not  seen,  or  the  vessel  was  anxious 
to  avoid  the  islet 

At  half-past  two  it  luffed  slightly,  and  bore  away  to  the  north- 
east .  « 

In  another  hour  a  white  Tapour  was  all  that  was  visible,  and  that 
•oon  disappeared. 

On  this  the  soldier  Kellet  burst  into  a  roar  of  hysterica^  ^ughter, 
and  flinging  himself  on  the  ground,  rolled  over  and  ov««r  like  a 
madman.  ^ 

Mrs  Bamett  turned  and  looked  Madge  full  in  the  face,  as  if  to 
ask  her  if  she  still  hoped,  and  Mf!.dge  turned  away  her  head. 

On  this  same  ill-fated  day  a  crackling  noise  was  heard,  and  thts 
jreater  part  of  the  islet  broke  off,  and  plunged  into  the  sea.  The 
cries  of  the  drowning  animals  rent  the  air,  ard  the  islet  was  reduced 
to  the  narrow  atrip  between  the  site  of  the  engulfed  house  and  Ca{M 
Bathurst     It  was  now  merely  a  piece  ^f  ice. 
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CHAPTER  xnn. 

Om  A  FiECM  OF  JCM, 

FDCOE  of  loe,  »  Jftgged  triftognlar  strip  of  io«,  iMMiiriDg 
one  hundred  feet  at  its  base,  and  icarcely  five  hundred  in 
its  greatest  extent ;  and  on  it  twenty-one  human  beings, 
■ome  hundred  furred  animals,  a  few  dcgs,  and  a  large  bear,  which 
was  at  this  moment  crouching  at  the  very  edge  I 

Yes  1  all  the  luckless  colonists  were  there.  Not  one  had  yet 
been  swallowed  up.  The  last  rupture  had  occurred  when  they 
were  all  in  the  shed.  Thus  far  fate  had  spared  them,  probably 
that  they  might  all  perish  together. 

A  silent  sleepless  night  ensued.  No  one  spoke  or  moved,  for  the 
■lightest  shake  or  blow  might  suffice  to  break  the  ice. 

No  one  would  touch  the  salt-meat  served  round  by  Mrs  Joliffe. 
What  would  be  the  good  of  eating  t 

Nearly  every  one  remained  in  the  open  air,  feeling  that  it  would 
he  better  to  be  drowned  in  the  open  sea  than  in  a  narrow  wooden 
■hed.  .      .: 

The  next  day,  June  5th,  the  smi  ■hone  brightly  down  upon  the 
heads  of  the  doomed  band  of  wanderers.  All  were  still  silent,  and 
■eemed  anxious  to  avoid  each  other.  Many  gaied  witl  troubled 
anxious  eyes  at  the  perfect  circle  of  the  horixon,  of  which  the 
miserable  little  strip  of  ice  formed  the  centre.  B«t  the  sea  war 
absolutely  deserted — not  a  sail,  not  an  ice-floe,  not  an  islet !  Theii 
own  piece  of  ioe  wm  probably  the  very  last  floating  on  the  Behring 

The  temperature  eontlnned  to  rise.  The  wind  had  gone  down, 
Mid  a  terrible  calm  had  set  in,  a  gentle  swell  heaved  the  inrfaee  of 
the  sea,  and  the  morsel  of  earth  and  Ice,  which  was  all  that  r^as  left 
of  Yletoria  Island,  rose  and  sank  without  change  of  position,  iske  a 
wreck — and  what  was  it  but  a  wreck  1 

Bat  a  wreck,  a  piece  of  woodwork,  a  broken  mast,  or  a  few 
(lank%  remain  floating ;  they  ofler  some  resistance  to  the  waves,  they 
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will  not, melt ;  brxt  tUs  bit  of  lot,  this  •olidified  wAter,  most  disBolTf 
with  the  heat  of  the  sun  I 

This  piece  of  ice  had  formed  the  thickest  part  of  the  inland,  and 
this  will  explain  its  having  lasted  so  long.  A  !a}'er  of  earth  and 
pleE.ijr  of  Tegetation  covered  it,  and  the  base  of  l^e  must  have  been 
of  ooniiderable  thickness.  The  long  bitter  Polar  winters  must 
have  "f«^  it  vrith  fresh  ice,"  in  the  countless  centuries  daring 
which  it  wcc  connected  with  the  mainland.  Even  now  its  mean 
height  was  five  or  six  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  its  base  was 
probably  of  about  the  same  thickness.  Although  in  these  quiet 
waters  it  was  not  likely  ^o  be  broken,  it  could  not  fail  gradually 
to  melt,  and  the  rapid  dissolution  couH  actually  be  watched  at  the 
edges,  for  as  the  long  waves  licked  the  sides,  piece  after  piece  of 
ground  with  its  verdant  covering  sank  t^o  rise  no  more. 

On  this  5th  June  a  fall  of  this  nature  occurred  at  about  one 
o'clock  P.M.,  on  the  site  of  the  shed  itself,  which  was  very  near  the 
edge  of  the  ice.  There  was  fortunately  no  one  iu  it  at  the  time, 
and  all  that  was  saved  was  a  few  planks,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
timbers  of  the  roofs.  Most  of  the  cooking  uteuB;la  and  ail  the 
Mtronomical  in8trument.s  were  lost.  The  coloaists  were  uow 
obliged  to  take  refuge  on  the  highest  part  of  the  islet,  where  nothing 
protected  them  from  the  weather,  but  fortunately  a  few  tools  had 
been  left  there,  with  the  air  pumps  and  the  air-vessel,  which  Hobson 
had  employed  for  catching  a  little  of  the  rain-water  for  drinkin|; 
purposes,  as  he  qo  longer  dared  to  draw  for  a  supply  upon  the  io«. 
every  atom  of  which  wa«j  of  value. 

At  about  four  o'cl.>ck  F.M.,  the  soldier  KoUet,  the  same  who  had 
already  given  signs  of  insanity,  esme  to  Mn  Bamett  %ad  said 
quietly — 

"  I  am  going  to  drown  myself,  ma'am.* 

"What,  Kellet?"  exclaimed  Vhe  lady. 

"It*  11  you  I  am  oOing  to  drown  mysslf,"  ««plied  th*  ■oldiw, 
**  I  have  thought  the  matter  well  over :  t^  ere  la  no  escape  for  as,  an4 
I  prefer  dying  at  once  to  waiting  to  be  killed** 

''  Kollet' !  "  said  Mrs  Bamett,  taking  the  man's  hand  and  looking 
\rAo  bis  face  which  wan  strangely  composed,  '*yoa  will  not  <k 
thatr 

**  Yvit  I  viU,  ma'mn  ;  and  as  you  have  a^^ays  been  very  ^x>od  to 
«t  ik",  I  'wanted  to  wish  you  good-bye.     Oood-bye,  ma'am !  " 

And  Kellet  turned  towards  ^he  sea.    Mrs  Baraett,  terrified  at  hki 
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manner,  thr«w  herMlf  upon  him  and  heM  him  back  Her  criei 
brought  Hobson  and  Long  to  her  assistance,  and  they  did  all  in  their 
po>Ter  to  dissuade  the  unhappy  man  from  canying  out  his  purpose, 
but  he  was  not  to  be  moved,  and  merely  shook  his  head. 

Bii  mind  was  evidently  disordered,  and  it  was  useless  to  reason 
with  him.  It  was  a  terrible  moment,  as  his  example  might  lead 
Bcme  of  hli  comrades  to  commit  suicide  also.  At  all  hazards  kt 
must  be  prevented  from  doing  as  he  threatened. 

"  Kellet,"  said  Mrs  Barnett  gently,  with  a  half  smile,  *'  we  have 
ftlways  beai  very  good  friends,  have  we  not  I" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  Kellet  calmly.  *■ 

•*  Well,  Kellet,  if  you  like  we  will  die  together,  but  not  to-<!£y.* 

«*  What,  ma'am  t  " 

^  No,  my  brave  fellow,  I  am  not  ready;  but  to-morrow,  to-morrow 
if  you  like." 

The  rtoldier  looked  more  fixedly  than  ever  at  the  courageous 
woman,  and  seemed  to  hesitate  an  instant ;  then  he  cast  a  glance  of 
fierce  longing  at  the  sea,  and  passing  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  said — 

"  To-morrow  1 " 

And  without  another  word  he  quietly  turned  away  and  went 
back  to  his  comrades.  , 

**  Poor  fellow  ! "  murmured  Mrs  Barnett ;  *'  I  have  asked  him  to 
wait  till  to-morrow,  and  who  can  say  whether  we  shall  not  all  be 
drowned  by  that  time  !  " 

Throughout  that  night  Hobsoi  remained  motionless  upon  the 
beach,  pondering  whether  there  might  not  yet  be  some  meanr.  to 
check  the  dissolution  of  the  islet — if  it  might  not  yet  be  possible 
to  preserve  it  until  they  came  in  sight  of  land  of  some  sort. 

Mrs  Barnett  and  Madge  did  not  leave  each  other  for  <«.u  instant. 
Kalumah  crouched  like  a  dog  at  the  feet  of  her  init>rre;«d,  and  tried 
to  keep  her  varm.  Mrs  Mac-Nab  wrapped  in  a  few  fura,  th^ 
romaius  of  the  rich  stores  of  Fort  Hope,  had  fallen  into  k  kind  of 
torpor,  with  her  baby  clasped  in  her  arms. 

The  stanj  shone  with  extraordinary  brilliancy,  and  no  s«'^undi 
broke  the  stillness  of  tlie  night  but  the  rippling  of  the  waves  and 
the  splash  of  pieces  of  Ice  as  they  fell  into  the  sea.  The  colonists, 
stretched  upon  the  ground  in  scattered  groups,  were  ai  motionliH 
as  corpses  on  an  abandoned  wreck. 

Sometimea  Sergeant  Long  rose  and  peered  into  the  night-mUdi^ 
but  seeing  nothing  he  reeumed  hia  horiaontal  position.     Tha  \mM% 
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looking  like  »  great  white  snowkJ],  oowerad  motloiileii  at  the  tm^ 
edge  of  the  strip  of  ice. 

This  night  also  passed  away  withont  any  incident  to  modify  tks 
sitaation.  The  grey  morning  dawned  in  the  east,  and  the  son  roee 
and  dispersed  the  shadows  of  the  night 

The  liettteoant's  first  care,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  was  to  examine 
the  piece  of  ice.  Its  perimeter  was  still  more  reduced,  and,  alas  I 
its  mean  height  abore  the  sea  level  had  sensibly  diminished.  The 
waves,  qoiet  as  they  were,  washed  OTttr  the  greater  part  of  it;  the 
sommit  of  the  little  hill  alone  was  still  beyond  their  reach. 

Long,  too,  saw  the  changes  wtiich  had  taken  place  during  ihM 
night,  and  felt  that  all  hope  was  gone. 

Mrs  Bamett  joined  Lieutenant  Hobson,  and  said  to  him — 

«*  It  will  be  to-day  then  1" 

"  Yes,  madam,  and  you  will  keep  yonr  promise  to  Kellet  t " 

**  Lieutenant  Hobson,"  said  the  lady  solemnly,  "  hare  we  dont 
ill  in  our  power  1  ** 

"  We  haye,  madam." 

"  Then  God's  will  be  done  I  • 

One  last  attempt  was,  however,  made  daring  the  day.  A  strong 
breeie  set  in  from  the  offinz,  that  is  to  say,  a  wind  bearing  to 
the  south-east,  the  direction  in  which  were  situated  the  nearest  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands.  How  far  off  no  one  could  say,  as  without 
instrr^i'ienta  tLe  c  >a'  ngs  of  the  island  could  not  be  taken.  It  was 
!iot  likely  to  have  drifted  far,  however,  unless  under  the  influence  of 
the  current,  as  it  gave  no  hold  to  the  wind. 

Still  it  was  juat  possible  that  they  might  be  nearer  land  than  they 
thought  If  only  a  current,  the  direction  of  which  it  was  imp 
possible  to  ascertain,  had  taken  them  nearer  to  the  much-longed> 
for  Aleutian  Islands,  then,  as  the  wind  was  bearing  down  upon 
those  very  islands,  it  might  drive  the  strip  of  ice  before  !^  if  a  sail 
of  some  kind  could  be  concocted.  The  ice  had  still  several  hours 
to  float,  and  in  several  hours  the  land  might  come  in  sight,  or,  if 
not  the  land,  some  coasting  or  fishing  vessel 

A  forlorn  hope  truly,  but  it  suggested  an  idea  to  the  lioutenanl 
which  he  resolved  to  carry  out  Could  not  a  sail  be  contrived  un 
the  islet  as  on  an  ordinary  raft  t  There  could  be  no  difficult  !■ 
that ;  and  when  Hobson  suggested  it  to  Mac-Nab,  he  ezclvimed — 

**  Ton  are  quite  right,  sir ; "  adding  to  hia  mfia,  **  bring  oqt  iP 
iit  flMVM  tbert  it  1 " 
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Erery  one  was  quite  revivftd  by  \\&i  pUui,  sUglii^  m  wm  tbo  dMoot 
it  afforded,  and  all  lent  a  helping  liand,  even  Kellet^  who  had  no^ 
y«t  reminded  Mrt  Barnett  of  her  promise. 

A  beam,  which  had  once  formed  part  of.  the  roof  of  the  barraeksi 
W9S  sunk  deep  into  the  earth  and  snn  1  of  which  the  little  hill  was 
sompostni ,  and  firmlj  fixed  with  ropes  arranged  like  shrouda  and  a 
stay.  A  sail  made  of  all  the  clothes  and  coverlets  still  remaining, 
iutened  on  to  a  strong  pole  for  a  yard,  was  hoisted  on  the  mast. 
This  sail,  or  rather  collection  of  sails,  suitably  set,  swelled  in  the 
breeze,  and  by  the  wake  it  left,  it  was  evident  that  the  strip  of 
ice  was  rapidly  moving  towards  the  south-east 

It  was  a  success,  and  every  one  was  cheered  with  newly-awakened 
hope.  They  were  no  longer  stationary ;  they  welte  advancing  slowly, 
it  was  true,  but  still  they  were  advancing.  The  carpenter  was 
particularly  elated  ;  all  eagerly  scanned  the  horljson,  and  had  they 
been  told  that  no  land  could  be  sighted,  they  would  have  refused 
io  believe  it. 

So  it  appeared,  however ;  for  the  strip  of  ice  floated  along  on  the 
#ave8  for  three  hours  iu  the  centre  of  an  absolutely  circular  ^ind 
unbroken  horizon.     The  poor  colonists  still  hoped  on. 

Towards  three  o'clock,  the  Lieutenant  took  the  Sergeant  aaide, 
and  said  to  him —  -    ' 

**  We  are  advancing  at  the  ooat  of  tht  aolidity  «id  doratbn  (A 
our  islet."  '  -  \  ,  .'•'•:%.  •"•■■■  ._'-^-  -.■ 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  t  ** 

"  I  mean  that  the  ice  is  hoing  rapidly  fretted  away  as  it  moves 
along.  Its  speed  is  hastening  its  dissolution,  and  since  we  set  saU 
(t  has  diminished  on^third." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure ? "  ■    .       '• 

"  Absolutely  certain.     Tlie  ice  is  longer  and  flatter.   Look,  the  wtm 
if  not  Kiore  than  ten  feet  from  the  hill !  ** 
It  was  true,  and  the  result  was  what  might  naturally  have  beeii 
ected  fr3m  the  motion  of  the  ice. 

Sergeant,"  resumed  Hobsou,  *'  do  you  think  we  oaght  to  take 
our  sail  1  ** 

think,"  roplied  Long,  after  a  momont's  reflection,  "  that  we 
consult  our  comrades.  We  ought  all  to  share  the  respon- 
of  a  decision  now." 

Lieutenant  bent  his  head  in  assent),  and  the  two  ftlnnitd  to 
position  on  the  little  hill 
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Hobson  pat  the  caae  before  the  whole  party. 

"  The  speed  we  have  giTen  to  the  ice/'  he  said,  **  U  nosing  It  It 
wear  away  rapidly,  and  will  perhaps  hasten  the  inevitable  catastrophe 
by  a  few  honrs.  My  friends,  you  must  decide  whether  we  thall 
■til)  go  on.* 

"  Forwards  ! "  cried  all  with  one  voice. 

So  it  was  decided,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  the  decision  was  firangh 
with  consequences  of  incalculable  importance. 

At  six  o'clock  P.M.  Madge  rose,  and  pointing  to  %  point  (m  the 
eouth-east,  cried — 

"Land!" 

Every  one  started  np  as  if  struck  by  lightning.  Land  there  WM 
indeed,  on  the  south-enst,  twelve  miles  from  the  island. 

"  More  sail !  more  sail !  "  shouted  Hobson. 

He  was  understood,  and  fresh  materials  were  hastily  brought^ 
On  the  shrouds  a  sort  of  studding  sail  was  rigged  up  of  clothes,  furs, 
everything,  in  short,  that  could  give  hold  to  the  wind. 

The  speed  increased  as  the  wind  freshened,  but  the  ice  was  melt- 
ing everywhere  ]  it  ti.mbled  beneath  the  feet  of  the  anxious  watchers^ 
and  might  open  at  any  moment.  But  they  would  not  think  of  that  \ 
they  were  buoyed  up  with  hope ;  safety  was  at  hand,  on  the  laud 
they  were  rapidly  nearing.  They  sb^^  .ited — they  made  signals — they 
were  in  a  delirium  of  excitemen^ 

At  half -past  seven  the  ice  was  much  nearer  the  land,  but  it  was 
visibly  melting,  and  sinking  rapidly ;  water  was  gushing  from  it,  and 
the  waves  were  waishing  over  it,  sweeping  oflf  the  terrified  quad- 
rupeds before  the  eyes  of  the  colonists.  Every  instant  they  expected 
the  whole  mass  to  be  engulfed,  and  it  was  necessary  to  lighten  it 
like  a  sinking  vessel  Every  means  was  tried  to  check  the  dissolu- 
tion ;  the  amth  and  sand  were  carefully  spread  about,  especially  at 
ik:)  edges  of  the  ice,  to  piotect  it  from  the  direct  influence  of  the 
■unbeams  ;*and  furs  were  laid  here  and  there,  as  being  bad  conductort 
of  heat.  But  it  was  all  of  no  avail ;  the  lower  portion  of  the  ice 
began  to  crack,  and  several  fissures  opened  in  the  surface.  It  wai 
now  but  a  question  of  moments  1 

Night  set  in,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for  the  poor  colonists  to 
do  to  quicken  the  speed  of  the  islet.  Some  of  them  tried  to  paddle 
about  on  planks.     The  coast  was  still  four  miles  to  windward. 

It  was  a  dark  gloomy  night,  without  any  moon,  and  HobMO^ 
whose  heroic  coiurage  did  not  evau  now  fail  him,  shouted— 
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"  A  signali  my  frisnds !  a  dgnal !  ** 

A  pile  was  made  of  all  the  remaining  combastiblet"— two  or  three 
planks  and  a  beam.  It  was  set  fire  to,  and  bright  flames  soon  shot 
up ;  bat  the  strip  of  ice  continued  to  melt  and  sink.  Presently  the 
little  hill  alone  remained  above  water,  and  on  it  the  despairing 
wretches,  with  the  few  animals  left  alive,  huddled  together,  the  beat 
growling  fiercely. 

The  water  was  still  risings  and  there  was  no  sign  that  any  one  on 
land  had  seen  the  signal  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they 
■lUst  all  be  swallowed  up. 

Could  nothing  be  done  to  make  the  ice  last  longer  t  In  three 
hours,  three  short  hours,  they  might  reach  the  land,  which  was  now 
but  three  miles  to  windward. 

«  Oh  I "  eried  Hobson, "  if  only  I  could  stop  the  ice  from  melting  1 
I  would  give  my  life  to  know  how  I     Tes,  I  would  give  my  life  1  ** 

**  There  is  one  way,"  suddenly  replied  a  voice. 

It  was  Thomas  Black  who  spoke,  the  astronomer,  who  had  not 
opened  his  lips  for  so  long,  and  who  had  long  since  appeared  dead 
to  all  that  was  going  on. 

'*  Tes,"  he  continued,  "  there  is  one  way  of  checking  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  ice — there  is  one  way  of  saving  us  alL" 

All  gathered  eagerly  round  the  speaker,  and  looked  at  him  inquir* 
kigly.    They  thought  they  must  have  misheard  what  he  said. 

"  Well  t "  asked  Hobson,  "  what  way  do  you  mean  t " 

*'To  the  pumps  I "  replied  Black  simply. 

Was  he  mad  1  Did  he  take  the  ice  for  a  sinking  vessel,  with 
ten  feet  of  water  in  the  hold  ? 

The  air  pumps  were  at  hand,  together  with  the  air  vessel,  which 
Hobson  had  been  using  as  a  reservoir  for  drinking  water,  but  of 
what  use  could  they  be  t  Could  they  harden  the  ios^  which  was 
Malting  all  over  t 

**  He  is  mad  i  *  exclaimed  Long. 

*'To  the  pumps  I"  repeated  the  astronomor;  "fill  tbo  leserrolf 
withairl" 

**  Do  as  he  tells  you  1  **  cried  Mrs  Burnett. 

^e  pumps  were  attached  to  the  reservoir,  the  oorer  of  which 
was  elosed  and  bolted.  The  pumps  were  then  at  onoe  set  to  work, 
and  the  air  was  condensed  under  the  pressure  of  several,  atmoa- 
Then  Blaok,  taking  one  of  the  leather  pipes  oonneetad  rritb 
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tiie  reMiTcrfr,  and  opening  the  cock,  let  the  condenaed  ab 
walking  round  the  ice  wherarer  it  was  melting. 

Every  one  was  astonished  at  the  effect  produced.  WhereTtr  tha 
air  was  projected  by  the  astronomer,  tlia  fissorea  fillad  ap^  and  tht 
surface  re-froae. 

**  Hurrah !  hurrah !  **  shouted  all  with  one  TaiMi 

It  was  tiring  enough  to  work  the  pumpa,  hat  there  were  plenty 
of  Tolunteers.  The  edges  of  the  ice  were  again  solidified,  aa  tf 
under  the  influence  of  intense  cold. 

"  You  have  saved  ua,  Mr  Black,"  said  Lieutenant  Hobaon. 

« Nothing  could  be  more  natural,"  replied  the  astronomw 
quietly. 

Nothing  in  fact,  could  have  been  more  natural ;  and  the  phyaieal 
effect  produced  may  be  described  as  follows : — 

There  were  two  reasons  for  the  relegation: — FIrsti  onder  the 
pressure  of  the  air,  the  water  vaporised  on  the  sorface  of  the  ica 
produced  intense  cold,  and  the  compressed  air  in  expanding 
abstracted  the  heal  from  the  thawed  surface,  which  immediately 
re-froze.  Wherever  the  ice  was  opening  the  cold  cemented  ths  edge% 
so  that  it  gradually  regained  its  original  solidity. 

This  went  on  for  several  boors,  and  the  oolonista^  buoyed  up  bj 
hope,  toiled  on  with  unwearying  leaL 

They  were  nearing  the  coast,  and  when  they  were  about  • 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  it,  the  bear  plunged  into  the  sea,  and 
swimming  to  the  shore,  soon  disappeared. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  ice  ran  aground  upon  a  beach,  and 
the  few  animals  still  upon  it  hurried  away  in  the  darkness.  The 
ooloniata  '*  disembarked,"  and  falling  on  their  knees,  returned  thanka 
to  Qod  for  their  miraoolous  deliveraaee. 
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AfTEB  Xlif* 


COSCLUSlOtf^ 

twT  WM  on  the  Isiknd  of  Blejinic,  the  last  of  the  Alentiui  grovp^ 

i;^  *t  the  extreme  south  of  Behring  Sea,  that  all  the  colonista  6L 
Fort  Hope  at  last  landed,  after  having  traversed  eighteen 
hundred  miles  since  the  breaking-up  of  the  ice.  They  were  hospit- 
ably received  by  some  Aleutian  fishermen  who  had  harried  to  their 
assistance,  and  wera  soon  able  to  wmmunicate  with  some  English 
agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

After  all  the  details  we  have  given,  it  is  needlesii  to  dwell  on  the 
eourage  and  energy  of  the  brave  little  band,  which  had  proved  itself 
worthy  of  its  noble  leader.  We  know  how  all  struggled  with  their 
misfortunes,  and  how  patiently  they  had  submitted  to  the  will  of 
Qod.  We  have  seen  Mrs  Barnett  cheering  every  one  by  her  example 
and  sympathy ;  and  we  know  that  neither  she  nor  those  with  her 
yielded  to  despair  when  the  peninsula  on  which  Fort  Hope  had 
been  built  was  converted  into  a  wandering  island,  when  that  island 
became  an  islet,  and  the  islet  a  strip  of  ice^  nor  evej  when  that 
strip  of  ice  was  melting  beni^ath  the  combined  influence  of  sun  and 
waves.  U  the  scheme  of  the  Company  was  a  failure,  if  the  new 
fort  had  perished,  no  one  could  possibly  blame  Hobson  or  his  com- 
panions, who  had  gone  through  such  extraordinary  and  unexpected 
tiials.  Of  the  nineteen  persons  under  the  Lieutenant's  charge,  not 
one  was  missing,  and  he  had  even  two  new  members  in  his  littU 
coiouy,  Kalumah  and  Mrs  Bamett's  godson,  Michael  Mac-Nab. 

Six  days  after  their  rescue  the  shipwrecked  mariners  arrived  at 
Kbw  Archangel,  the  capital  of  Russian  America. 

Here  the  friends,  bound  together  by  so  many  dangers  shared,  innst 
party  probably  for  ever  I  Hobson  and  his  men  were  to  return  to 
Fort  Reliance  across  English  America,  whilst  Mxs  Barnett,  accom- 
panied by  Kalumah,  who  would  not  leave  her,  Madge,  and  Thomaa 
Black,  intended  to  fo  bMk  to  Borope  mi  Baa  Fwuiaao  and  tks 
UnitMl  StalML 
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titM  rUM  COUNTHt. 


Bat  wbllet  thej  were  Btill  altogether,  the  Uenteiuuit,  addreeelng 
Mrs  Bunett,  said  with  considerable  emotion — 

'*  God  blest  jon,  madam,  for  all  you  have  been  to  as.  You  have 
been  oar  comforter,  oar  consoler,  the  very  sool  of  oar  little  would  ^ 
and  I  thank  you  in  the  name  of  all/' 

Three  cheers  for  Mrs  Bamett  greeted  this  speech,  tnd  each 
soldier  begged  to  shake  her  by  the  hand,  whilst  the  women  embraced 
her  affectionately. 

The  Lieutenant  himself  had  conceived  so  warm  an  affection  fot 
the  lady  who  had  so  long  been  his  friend  and  counsellor,  that  ht 
eoald  not  bid  her  good-bye  without  great  emotioa 

*'  Can  it  be  that  we  shall  never  meet  again  t  **  he  exclaimed. 

''No,  lieutenant,'*  replied  Mrs  Bamett;  ''we  must,  we  shall 
meet  again.  If  you  do  not  come  and  see  me  in  Europe,  I  will 
come  back  to  you  at  Fort  Reliance,  or  to  tho  new  CEUStory  you  will 
found  some  day  yet." 

On  hearing  this,  Thomas  Black,  who  had  regained  the  use  of  hit 
tongue  since  he  had  landed  on  terra  firma,  came  forward  and  said, 
with  an  air  of  the  greatest  conviction 

"  Yes,  we  shall  meet  again  in  tl)ii  ty-six  years.  My  friends,  I 
missed  the  eclipse  of  1860,  but  I  will  not  miss  that  which  will 
take  place  under  exactly  similar  conditions  in  the  same  latitudes  is 
1896.  And  therefore  I  appoint  a  meeting  with  you.  Lieutenant, 
aad  with  you,  my  dear  madam,  on  the  oonfiniw  of  tlui  Arotie 
jmn  hMotb" 
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